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Now,  while  the  fervid  ray  shoots  o*er  the  sM| 
How  grateful  feels  the  margin  of  the  flood  ! 
How  grateful  now  to  trace  the  devious  course 
Of  some  wild  pastoral  stream,  that  changes  oft 
Its  varied  lapse ;  and  ever  as  it  winds, 
Enchantment  follows,  and  new  beauties  rise.  — 
O  Nature  !  lovely  Nature  !  thou  canst  give  . 
Delight  thyself  a  thousand  ways,  and  lend 
To  every  object  charms  !  With  thee,  even  books 
A  higher  relish  gain.     The  poet's  lay    ' 
Grows  sweeter  in  the  shade  of  wavy  woods. 
Or  lulling  lapse  of  crystal  stream  beside ; 
Dim  umbrage  lends  to  philosophic  lore 
Severer  thought ;  and  Meditation  leads 
Her  pupil  Wisdom  to  the  green  resort 
Of  solemn  silence,  her  inspiring  school. 

BlDLAKE. 

There  is  no  part  of  a  Summer's  day  in  the 
country  more  delightful,  perhaps,  to  the  conr 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Come,  fweeteit  Sumiur! 

And  o'er  old  Avox'h  magic  edge, 

Wbeooe  SRAunuis  cuird  the  iplky  aedge. 

All  pUyflil  yet.  In  yeun  unripe. 

To  frame  a  thrill  and  ■imple  pipe, 

O  Goddeat,  guide  my  pilgrim  feet !  Warton. 
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6  KdOVti^E  liUflUiE. 

(ifiiStipdre  oiir  happy  lot,  not  only  with  thi  fthxi* 
dtion  of  those  who  are  necessitated  to  labottt 
breath  the  blaze  of  an  European  sun,  but  with 
tb6^  who  ^re  condemned  to  endure  the  tenfold 
tibr^rs  of  k  torrid  clime.  It  is  a  comparison  of 
this  kind  which  has  rendered  the  following  linte 
so  pre-eminently  striking,  especially  towards  the 
£lo^  wfa^fe  the  personification  of  thir^  intro- 
duces d  thought  that  speaks  to  us  in  th^  ''if^ 
voice  of  nature.  •  w* 

But  ever  against  restless  heat, 
Bear  me  to  the  rock-arcird  seat, 
0*er  whose  dim  mouth  an  ivy'd  oak 
Hangs  nodding  from  the  low-brow'd  rock ; 
Haunted  by  that  chaste  nymph  alone. 
Whose  waters  cleave  the  smoothed  stone ; 
Which,  as  they  gush  upon  the  ground, 
l^till  scatter  misty  dews  around ; 
A  rustic,  wild,  grotesque  alcove. 
Its  sides  with  mantling  woodbines  wove ; 
Cool  as  the  cave  where  Clio  dwells, 
Whence  Helicon's  fresh  fountain  wells ; 
Or  noon-tide  grot  where  Sylvan  sleeps 
In  hoar  Lycaum's  piny  steeps. 

Me,  Goddess,  in  such  cavern  lay, 
While  all  without  is  scorch'd  in  day; 


Sore  sighs  tb^  weary  swain,  beneath 
His  with'ring  hawthorn  on  the  heath ; 
The  drooping  hedger  wishes  eve. 
In  yain,  of  labour  short  reprieve  ! 
Meantime,  on  Afric's  gloving  sands, 
Smote  with  keen  heat  the  trav'ler  stands : 
Low  sinks  his  heart,  while  round  his  eye 
Measures  the  scenes  that  boundless  lie, 
Ne'er  yet  by  foot  of  mortal  worn. 
Where  Thirst,  wan  pilgrim,  walks  forlorn. 
How  does  he  wish  some  cooling  .wave 
To  slake  his  lips,  or  limbs  to  lave ! 
And  thinks,  in  every  tvhisper  lotv, 
He  hears  a  bursting  fountain  Jloxio, 

Warton.* 

But  not  only  does  a  retreat  of  this  kind  afford 
the  most  delicious  refreshment  to  the  languid 
and  over-heated  fnnrt.ions  of  the  body,  it  com- 
municates also  to  the  intellectual  powers  a  lux- 
ury of  a  still  higher  description,  leading  to  those 
gentle  thoughts  and  beautiful  imaginings  which 
dissipate  for  a  time  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  a 
restless  world,  and  woo  the  breast  to  peace  and 

*  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer. 
B   4 
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harmony.  Who  that  has  once  enjoyed  the 
tranquil  blessings  of  an  hour  like  this,  is  not 
ready  to  exclaim  with  the  philosophic  enthusiasm 
of  Lucretius, 

Si  n6n  aurea  sunt  juvenum  simulacra  per  aedeis 
Lampadas  igniferas  manibus  retinentia  dextris, 
Lumina  nocturnis  epulis  ut  suppeditentur ; 
Nee  domus  argcnto  fulget,  auroque  renidet, 
Nee  citharis  reboant  laqueata  aurataque  templa; 
AUamefi  inter  sc,  prostrati  hi  gr amine  mollis 
Propter  aqiue  rivum,  sub  ramis  arboris  altoe^ 
Non  magnis  opibus  jucunde  corpora  curani. 

Lib.  ii.  1.  24f  ad  31. 

What,  though  the  dome  be  wanting,  whose  proud 

walls 
A  thousand  lamps  irradiate,  propt  sublime 
By  frolic  forms  of  youths  in  luasby  gold, 
Flinging  their  splendours  o'er  the  midnight  feast ; 
Though  gold  and  silver  blaze  not  o'er  the  board. 
Nor  music  echo  round  the  gaudy  roof? 
Yet  listless  laid  the  velvet  grass  along 
Near  gliding  streams,  by  shadoxjoy  trees  o^er^arcKdy 
Such  pomps  tve  need  not. 

Good. 
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or  to  pause  with  delight  over  the  picture  which 
Gray,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Roman  bard,  has 
given  us  of  his  minstrel-youth  "  to  fortune  and 
to  fiune  unknown." 

» 
**  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  Ibtleis  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by." 

It  is  the  pre-disposition  which  scenery  of  this 
kind,  and  at  such  an  hour,  gives  to  the  empire 
of  fitncy  and  reverie,  which  has  rendered  it  so 
great  a  favourite  witli  tlie  lovers  of  poetry  and 
romantic  fiction.  Relieved  not  only  from  the 
oppression  of  intolerable  heat,  but  surrounded 
by  the  soft  sliadowings  of  a  dreamy  twilight,  the 
ear,  at  the  same  time,  lulled  by  the  lapse  of 
murmuring  water,  and  the  breezy  stirrings  of 
over-hanging  foliage,  imagination  fleets  as  it 
were  into  a  world  of  its  own  creation,  peopling 
its  fairy  realms  with  all  that  can  soothe  the 
seniles,  and  delight  the  gifted  spirit,  with  all  that 
legendarj'  lore,  or  bardic  harpings  have  declared 
in  knightly  hall,  or  ladies'  bower.     And  such 
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tftA  the  endinsiasin  which  ISnitdn  oUrti^  iAiiA 
be  addressed  the  pensive  inspirer  of  his  eatfifSst 
MMins: 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  Nymphs  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haimt ; 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  prdfaner  eye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  water's  murmuring, 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  Dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd. 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid ; 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  musick  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 


And  such  fdb  was  Qi€  mspirkdim  which 
Warton,  one  of  the  iiiosl  eminent  disciples  <^ 
the  school  of  Miltoii,  felt,  when  ^  the  sultry 
noon  to  appease,''  he  calls  for 

The  fairy  bank,  or  magic  lawn, 
fijr  Sp^il8^^*s  lavish  pehcil  draiHi ; 
Or  bow'r  fai  YaDombrosa's  shadd, 
Bf  legtedaiy  pens  portray*d, 

and  then  adds,  Irith  all  the  sombre  and  pie- 
turesque  wildness  of  the  great  poet  of  II  Pen- 
seroso, 

Haste,  let  ine  shroiid  from  painful  lights 
On  that  hoar  hill's  aerial  height, 
In  solemn  state,  where  waving  wide, 
Tliick  pines  with  darkening  umbrage  hide 
The  rugged  vaults,  and  riven  tow'rs 
Of  that  proud  castle's  painted  bow'rs, 
Whence  Hardyknute,  a  baron  bold, 
In  Scotland's  martial  days  of  old, 
Descended  from  the  stately  feast, 
Begirt  with  many  a  warrior  guest, 
To  quell  the  pride  of  Norway's  king, 
With  quiv'ring  lance  and  twanging  string. 
As  thro'  the  caverns  dim  I  wind, 
Might  I  that  holy  legend  find, 
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By  iairies  spelt  in  mystic  rhymes. 
To  teach  enquiring  later  times 
What  open  force,  or  secret  guile, 
Dash'd  into  dust  the  solemn  pile. 

Ode  on  Summer, 

Fascinating^  however,  and  powerful  as  is  the 
influence  which  a  perfect  seclusion  of  this  kind, 
and  at  such  an  hour,  sometimes  exerts  over  the 
mind,  in  disposing  it  to  indulge  in  the  day- 
dreams of  a  poetic  imaginatidn,  and  the  fidry 
shadowings  of  reverie,  it  has  been  found  not  less 
friendly  to  the  abstractions  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  meditations  of  the  moralist.  It  is  in 
solitude  and  noontide  silence  like  this,  amid  the 
awful  yet  soothing  impressions  of  magnificent 
Nature,  amid  solemn  groves,  and  age-struck 
woods,  and  falling  waters,  that  we  feel  the 
nothingness,  the  utter  vanity  of  the  greater  part 
of  all  human  pursuits.  Aloof,  in  short,  from  the 
contagion  of  a  feverish  world,  and  the  reach  of 
vulgar  strife,  every  jarring  passion  sinks  to  rest, 
and  life,  with  all  its  sad  realities,  its  bearings, 
tendencies,  and  issues,  is,  or  may  be,  viewed 
through  a  correct  and  unperturbed  medium. 
We  may,  and  do  often,  rise,  in  fact,  fix>in  the 
contemplation  with  feelings  better  prepared  to 
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encounter  tbe  necessary  evils,  and  privations  of 
our  pilgrimage,  and  with  a  judgment  which  ha9 
learnt  to.estimate, '  at  their  just  valued  hot  only 
die  gHttering  olgects  which  attract  but  tode- 
hide  the  giddy  and  the  thoughdess  multitude, 
but  those  which,  with  a  more  imposing  aspect, 
absorb  and  lead  astray,  the  grave,  the  busy,  and 
ambitious.  It  was  thus  that  Gray,  the  most 
moral  as  weO  as  the  most  pathetic  and  sublime 
of  lyric  poets,  imbibed  instruction  from  the 
noontide  stillness  of  majestic  scenery ;  and  who 
Aat  has  mingled  much  with  human  society,  and 
has  a  heart  to  be  touched  by  the  promptings  of 
solitude,  and  the  voiceless  eloquence  of  nature, 
may  not  adopt  his  beautiiul  language,  and  say. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  broker  shade. 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd  ! 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud ! 

How  indigent  the  great ! 

Ode  on  Spring. 
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NoTi  advancing  a  step  still  higher  in  the  ^dg^ 
nity  and  importance  of  the  suggestions  lAnt^ 
the  almost  unbroken  silence  of  the  suxmoEier'f 
noon-tide  hour  is  calculated  to  convey  tf>  t^if 
mind,  can  we  forbear  remarking  that  evei^ 
piety  and  devotion  may  receive  fresh  accessippa 
of  strength  and  ardour  from  the  scenes  of  d^f^ 
and  awful  seclusion  to  which  we  are  wont  to  fly^ 
at  such  a  season,  for  shelter  and  repose. 

It  is  then,  aipidst  the  depths  of  glens  andl 
forests,  at  the  foot  of  some  o'erhanging  rock» 
or  within  the  caverned  side  of  some  stupendQj\ju 
mountain,  where  all  is  vast  and  lone,  and  hushed 
as  midnight,  that  we  seem  to  rise  above  it^ 
confines  of  mortality,  and  to  commune  wifh 
another  world.  Here,  indeed,  if  ever,  might 
we  dare  to  hope  for  that  intercourse  which,  in 
days  long  past,  patriarcl^  record  has  ascribed 
to  a  chosen  few  among  the  sons  of  men  pre- 
eminently good  and  wise,  and  who  are  said  to 
have 

Converg*d  with  angels,  and  immortal  forms 
On  gracious  errands  bent, 

a  tradition  which  has  furnished  our  amiable 
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Thomson  with  one  of  the  most  sublimely  awftil 
passages  in  his  Seasons,  where  describing  the 
noontide  retreat  of  Summer  as  a  fiivoured  haunt 
of  Meditation,  and  as  best  found  beneath  Are 
canopy  of  embowering  woods,  he  adds,  in  a 
strain  of  hallowed  enthusiasm,  unequalled,  save 
by  the  muse  of  Milton, 

Shook  sudden  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky, 

A  diousand  shapes  or  glide  athwart  the  dusk, 

Or  stalk  majestic  on.     Deep-rous'd,  I  feel 

A  sacred  terror,  a  severe  delight, 

Creep  through  my  mortal  frame;  and  tlius,  methinks, 

A  voice,  than  human  more,  th'  abstracted  ear 

Of  fancy  strikes  :  —  "  Be  not  of  us  afraid, 

Poor  kindred  man !  thy  fellow  creatures,  we 

From  the  same  Parent-Power  our  beings  drew, 

The  same  our  Lord,  and  laws,  and  great  pursuit. 

Once,  some  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life 

Toil'd,  tempest-beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 

This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind, 

Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  charms. 

Then  fear  not  us  ;  but  with  responsive  song. 

Amid  these  dim  recesses,  undisturbed 

By  noisy  folly,  and  discordant  vice, 

Of  Nature  sing  with  us,  and  Nature's  God. 

Here  frequent,  at  the  visionary  hour, 
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When  musing  midnight  reigns,  or  silent  noon, 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard, 

And  voices  chaunting  from  the  wood-crown'd  hill. 

The  deepening  dale,  or  inmost  sylvan  glade* 

A  privilege  bestow'd  by  us,  alone. 

On  Contemplation,  or  the  hallow'd  ear 

Of  poet,  swelling  to  seraphic  strain."  Summer. 

Of  hours  thus  dear  to  the  good  and  wise,  to 
the  admirers  of  nature,  the  fiivouritcs  of  fancy, 
and  the  lovers  of  contemplation,  we  have  now 
only  to  confess,  that  it  has  been  our  wish  to 
avail  ourselves,  so  fiur  at  least  as  may  prove, 
that  whilst  enjoying  the  delicious  coolness  of 
retreat  by  fountain,  wood,  or  stream,  we  have 
been  not  altogether  uninfluenced  by  the  local 
spirit  of  the  scene,  nor  totally  unbenefited  by 
what  to  the  shade  and  silence  of  a  noonday  so- 
litude we  owe,  in  prompting  through  every  age 
and  clime,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  en- 
nobling speculations  of  human  thought  and 
genius. 

It  is  our  hope,  therefore,  and.  has  been,  in- 
deed, our  aim,  that  the  following  pages,  whilst 
they  furnish  some  amusement  for  the  lovers  of 
nature,  of  poetry,  of  biography,  and  of  romance. 
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should,  at  the  same  time,  include  what  may, 
indirectly  at  least,  tend  to  improve  the  morals 
and  amend  the  heart ;  what  may,  in  short,  for 
those  who  at  the  noontide  hour  of  summer 

"  Are  listless  laid  the  velvet  grass  along." 

affiMpd  that  species  of  mental  food  which  shall 
best  harmonise  with  the  season  and  its  scenery, 
and  with  the  feelings  and  associations  which 
they  are  calculated  to  suggest 
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No.    II.* 

Shakspeare  unites  in  his  existence  the  utmost  eleva- 
tion and  the  utmost  depth  ;  and  the  most  foreign, 
and  even  apparently  irreconcileahle  properties 
subsist  in  him  peaceably  together.  The  world  of 
spirits  and  nature  have  laid  all  their  treasures  at 
his  feet :  in  strength*  a  demi-god ;  in  profundity  of 
view,  a  prophet;  in  all-seeing  wisdom,  a  protect- 
ing spirit  of  a  higher  order;  he  lowers  himself  to 
mortals  as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and 
is  as  open  and  unassuming  as  a  child. 

ScHL^GEL,  apud  Black. 

*  The  principal  object  of  this  narrative  has  been  to  bring 
forward  a  picture  of  the  moral,  social,  and  domestic  life  of 
Shakspeare  in  accordance  with  the  few  traits  which  tradition 
has  preserved  of  his  personal  history.  No  one  can  be  more 
aware  than  myself  of  the  danger  which  must  be  incurred  in 
venturing  to  introduce  our  immortal  countryman  on  the  living 
scene ;  yet  such  has  ever  appeared  to  me,  as  well  from  the  study 
of  his  writings,  as  from  the  features  of  his  scanty  biography,  to 
be  the  extraordinary  beauty,  and  almost  sublime  simplicity  of  his 
private  character,  that,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  risk  at-> 
tending  the  experiment,  I  have  been  induced  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, with  the  view  of  more  fully  and  completely  expressing 
my  own  conception  of  his  peculiar  worth  in  all  the  relations 
of  humanity.  In  doing  this,  a  portion  of  his  literary  character 
will,  of  necessity,  appear,  but  it  is  sketched  in  subserviency  to 
the  main  design. 
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J uuus  Shaw  *,  the  master  of  the  Falcon  Inn,  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  had  just  been  called  away 
from  a  party  of  friends  who  w^re  recreating 

*  JuUiis  Shaw  was  a  personage  of  considerable  respectabili^ 
in  Stratford.  He  was  bom  Sept.  1^71 ;  he  married  Anne 
Bojes,  May  5th,  1594 ;  be  was  chosen  BaUiff  of  Stratford  ia 
1615;  he  was  a  witness  tp  Shakspeare*s  will  in  1616,  ani| 
died  at  Stratford,  where  he  was  buried,  June  24th,  1629.  He 
was  consequently,  at  the  period  when  this  narrative  commence^ 
4bout  the  age  of  forty-four,  ^d  seven  years  younger  ^n  ^a 
friend  Shakspeare. 

**  Julius  Shaw,"  says  Mr.  Ireland,  speaking  of  the  Falcon 
Inn,  as  it  existed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  <*  was  the  name  of  the 
person  who  then  kept  the  house,  and  who  was  a  subscribing 
witness  to  our  poet's  Will.  Shaw  was  by  trade  a  carpenter  and 
undertaker,  and  is  supposed,  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
the  person  who  buried  him.  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  passed 
much  time  in  this  house,  and  to  have  liad  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  landlord,  as  well  as  for  his  liquor." — Picturesque  Views 
on  the  Avan,  p.  203,  204. 

Whether  this  account  can  be  depended  upon  I  know  not, 
but  the  tradition  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  to  wliich  it  is  ap- 
plied ;  for  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  chief  object  of 
this  narrative  is  to  unfold  my  own  idea  of  the  private  character 
of  Shakspeare,  to  which  every  incident,  whether  originating 
from  pure  fiction  or  supposed  fact,  is  held  in  subordination. 

There  were  three  Shaws  existing  at  one  time  in  Stratford ; 
Ralph  Shaw,  a  wooKdriver,  the  father  of  William  and  Julius^ 
and  the  frj^nd  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare ;  William,  the  eldest 
son,  a  glover,  and  Julius,  the  youngest,  the  personage  whose 
agency  I  liave  introduced  at  the  commencement  of  this  tale. — 
Vide  Malokx'j  Shak8j)€are,  apud  Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  547. 
554.  and  609. 

C   2 
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themselves  in  his  orchard  bower,  on  the  evenii^ 
of  the  9th  of  June,  1615,  when  his  attention  was 
diverted  from  the  business  on  which  he  had  been 
supunoned,  by  a  crowd  assembling  at  his  door. 
On  stepping  forward  to  enquire  into  what  had 
brought  them  together,  he  perceived  at  a  litdedis- 
tance,  some  peasantry  approaching,  and  carrying 
a  kind  of  firame  or  bier,  on  which  lay  extended 
the  body  of  a  man.  This  was  preceded  by  an 
aged  servant,  well  mounted,  and  leading-a  blood 
mare ;  whilst  followed  close  behind,  on  a  grey 
palfrey,  and  evidently  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
a  young  lady  of  the  most  interesting  features 
and  person. 

An  accident,  he  was  told,  had  happened  to  a 
gentleman  on  the  road.  He  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse,  within  a  few  miles  of  Stratford, 
and,  having  been  seriously  injured,  they  were 
bringing  him  to  the  Falcon,  as  the  nearest  place 
of  public  accommodation.  Scarcely  had  he  re- 
ceived this  account,  when  the  suflFerer  reached 
his  gates ;  and  Shaw,  who  possessed  a  large 
share  of  humanity,  together  with  an  active  and 
intelligent  mind,  instantly  issued  his  orders,  in 
the  execution  of  which,  he  himself  took  a  pro- 
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minent  part  for  whatever  could  tend  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  his  unfortunate  guest. 

The  bustle  and  concourse  to  which  this  oc- 
currence  had  given  rise,  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  one  who  has  since  deservedly  been 
placed  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  human  genius ; 
for  immediately  opposite  the  hostelry  of  Julius 
Shaw  was  New  Place,  the  then  residence  of  our 
immortal  Shakspeare  I 

^The  bard,  who  was  amusing  himself  in  his 
garden  with  his  little  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth 
Hall,  a  beautiful  girl  about  seven  years  of  age, 
surprised  by  the  unusual  noise  and  number  of 
voices  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  hastened  into  the  house,  but 
not  meeting  with  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  cause,  either  there,  or  from  those  who  stood 
thickly  congregated  near  his  door,  he  sent  over 
to  the  Falcon,  requesting  that  Shaw,  with  whom, 
as  a  man  of  great  good  humour  and  more  than 
common  talent,  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
would  let  him  know  what  had  happened  to  oc- 
casion such  a  crowd  in  the  street. 

The  servant,  however,  had  scarcely  lefl  the 
door,  when  the  message  was  superseded  by  the 

c  S 
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arrival  of  Shaw  himself,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
seen  the  unfortunate  gentleman  placed  upon  a 
bed,  and  had  made  some  enquiries  into  the. 
origin  and  nature  of  the  accident,  and  into  the 
quality  of  his  guests,  had  hurried  over  to  New 
Hace  to  consult  with  Shakspeare,  his  adviser 
imd  Oracle  on  every  momentous  occasion,  as  to 
what  steps  he  should  next  pursue. 

<<  Well,  mine  host,"  exclaimed  the  bard 
as  the  anxious  Innkeeper  entered  the  room^ 
^<  whence  comes  this  hubbub  at  your  gates  ?  I 
am  afiraid,  from  your  countenance,  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  has  happened  at  the  Falcon.** 

**  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  happened  there, 
Master  Shakspeare,  but  a  marvellous  bad  acci- 
dent has  befallen  a  very  worthy-looking  gentle- 
man, and  he  now  lies  in  extremity  at  my  house. 
He  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  so 
much  bruised,  and  otherwise  hurt,  that  I  am  in 
doubt  if  it  will  go  well  with  him ;  and  his  daugh- 
ter, as  beautiful  a  young  creature  as  even  your 
fimcy,  I  will  venture  to  say.  Master  Shakspeare, 
ever  formed,  takes  on  at  such  a  rate,  that  it 
grieves  my  heart  to  see  her ;  and  there  is  the 
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old  grey-headed  servant,  too,  wringing  his  hands, 
and  lamenting  so  bitterly." 

*^  Run,  my  good  Shaw,"  interrupted  the  hu- 
mane bard,  ^^  run  and  tell  my  son-in-law  to 
hasten  to  your  house  immediately ;  and  in  the 
interim,  I  will  step  over,  and  see  what  can  be 
done  on  my  part" 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  to  my  readers 
that  the  person  thus  sent  for  was  Dr.  Hall,  who 
had  married  in  1607,  Shakspeare's  eldest  daugh« 
ter,  Susanna,  and  who  was  held  in  considerable 
estimation  as  a  physician  of  celebrity  and  skill. 

His  destined  patient,  however,  was  fast  reco- 
vering from  the  death-like  stupor  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  violence  of  the  fall.  He 
had  recognised  his  daughter,  who  was  hanging 
over  him  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  apprehension, 
and  the  words  "  My  dearest  Helen,"  had  just 
escaped  his  lips,  when  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
was  announced ;  a  name  which  even  under  the 
conflicting  struggles  of  returning  life,  seemed 
not  to  have  lost  its  powers  of  excitement ;  for 
the  languid  eyes  of  the  sufferer  were  instantly 
directed  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
whilst  one  hand  grasped  that  of  his  beloved 

c  4 
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daughter,  with  the  energy  of  parental  love,  the 
other  was  tremulously  extended  towards  the  ap^ 
proaching  figure  of  the  bard. 

Shakspeare  on  the  stage,  and,  as  &r  as  his 
works  had  hitherto  issued  from  the  press,  in  the 
closet  also,  had  long  been  an  object  of  the 
warmest  admiration  to  Eustace  Montchensey, 
for  such  was  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
now  lay  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  pain,  and 
whose  intention  it  had  been,  if  the  accident 
which  we  have  recorded  as  occurring  a  few 
miles  short  of  Stratford  had  not  intervened,  to 
have  called  upon  the  poet;  for  he  was  on  his 
way  from  London  to  his  seat  in  Derbyshire,  and 
had  lately  learnt  that  our  bard,  having  finally 
quitted  the  metropolis,  had  sought  retirement  in 
his  native  town. 

There  wanted  but  the  opportunity  of  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Shakspeare,  to  love  the 
man  as  much  as  his  works ;  for  Nature  had  im- 
pressed upon  his  countenance  not  only  what 
was  great  and  intellectual,  but  what  was  in  the 
highest  degree  lovely  and  engaging ;  and  more 
especially  on  this  occasion  were  his  features  and 
manner  so  entirely  the  index  of  his  heart,  that 
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as  he  drew  near  to  take  the  hand  of  Montchen- 
sey,  and  before  a  word  had  escaped  his  lips, 
misery  had  lost  half  its  load  from  the  conscious 
presence  of  kindness  and  compassion. 

"  I  am  come,  Sir,"  uttered  the  benevolent 
bard,  in  a  tone  tremulous  through  emotion,  for 
the  distress  of  the  young  and  innocent  Helen 
had  awakened  his  most  painful  sympathy,  ^^  I 
am  come .  to'  offer  you  the  accommodation  of 
my  house ;  it  is  but  a  step  hence ;  for  though 
I  entertftiii  .a  high  opinion  of  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  mine  host  here,  yet  a  place  like 
this  is  ill  calculated  for  the  quiet  which  your 
situation  demands.  .  My  wife  will  assist  this 
young  lady  in  nursing  you ;  we  will  have  a 
physician  immediately ;  indeed,  I  have  sent 
for  one  already,  and  if  he  sees  no  objection, 
we  will  have  you  removed  instantly." 

All  this  was  said  with  such  unaffected  ten- 
derness, so  evidently  did  it  flow  from  the  noblest 
simplicity,  and  benevolent  greatness  of  charac- 
ter, that  Helen  Montchensey,  unable  to  repress 
the  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude  and  admir- 
ation which  were  swelling  at  her  bosom,  almost 
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nnconscioasly  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
visitor,  and  bathed  them  with  her  tears. 

<^  My  dear  young  lady,"  cried  the  astonished 
Shakspeare,  **  kneel  not  to  me,  I  am  doing  bat 
what  the  common  offices  of  humanity  require ; 
and  happy,  I  do  assure  you,  if  I  may,  per- 
chance, be  instrumental  towards  the  preserv- 
ation of  your  father's  life." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  door  opening 
presented  Dr.  Hall  to  their  view,  a  man  of  strong 
talent  and  much  philanthropy ;  and  who,  from 
the  scene  thus  unexpectedly  brought  before  him, 
soon  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  ct 
Montchensey  and  his  daughter.  He  had,  for- 
tunately, from  the  detail  which  Shaw  had  given 
him,  taken  care  to  come  accompanied  by  a 
surgeon  of  the  name  of  Court  *,  and  whom  he 
now  directed  to  bleed  his  patient  copiously,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  the  agitated  and  almost 
sinking  Helen,  that  as  far  as  he  could  at  present 
judge,  her  father  was  likely  to  do  well ;  adding, 
however,  that  rest  and  quietude  were  essential 

*  A  gentleman  of  tins  name  was  at  that  time  practising  at 
a  surgeoo  at  Stratford. 


to  his  recovery.  "  It  was  on  this  very  account 
Doctor^"  observed  Shakspeare,  "  that  I  have 
been  recommending  my  house  to  Mr.  Mont- 
xhensey,  and  I  trust,  that  the  injunction  you 
have  now  given,  will  induce  him  to  accept  the 
oier.*' 

*•  How  can  I  sufficiently  thank  you,  my  noble 
iriend,"  £dntly  articulated  Montchensey,  as  the 
abstraction  of  blood  was  rapidly  relieving  his 
pain  and  difficult  of  breathing,  <^  how  can  I 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  this  unlooked-for 
kindness  !**  Here,  however,  the  tide  of  acknow- 
ledgment, which  was  about  to  flow  with  more 
energy  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
his  patient,  was  interrupted  by  Dr.  Hall ;  when 
Helen,  turning  upon  our  gentle  bard  one  of 
those  ardent  looks  of  gratitude  and  intense 
feeling,  to  which  no  language  can  do  justice, 
tremulously,  though  somewhat  rapturously,  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  me  then  supply  the  place  of  my 
dear  father.  Sir,  and  say,  that  to  be  thus  in- 
debted will,  I  am  certain,  prove  the  most  heart- 
soothing  recollection  of  our  lives.** 

"  You  are  a  skilful  flatterer,  my  lovely  lady,** 
returned  the  poet  smiling,  ^^  and  I  almost  begin 
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to  fear  that,  old  as  I  am,  I  am  incautioasly 
placing  myself  within  the  reach  of  danger;  bat 
I  am  willing,  nevertheless,  to  endure  the  hazard^ 
and  therefore  hope  that  Dr.  Hall  will  not  ob- 
ject to  the  immediate  removal  of  his  patient*** 

*^  I  must  say,''  replied  the  Doctor,  <<  that  I 
think-  such  a  step  would  not  be  advisable  to- 
night ;  but  if  Mr.  Montchensey,  from  tbe'<^>er^ 
ation  he  has  now  undergone,  and  frt>m  what  I 
shall  order  for  him,  should  prove,  as  I  have 
little  doubt  will  be  the  case,  much  better  in  the 
morning,  I  shall  then,  certainly,  as  the  distance 
is  so  trifling,  not  venture  to  oppose  your  ar- 
rangement" 

"  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  the  bard  "  and  now,  my 
worthy  friends,"  he  added,  ^^  leaving  you  under 
the  further  direction  of  your  kind  physician,  I 
heartily  wish  you  a  good  night,  trusting  that 
nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  your  safe  lodg- 
ment under  my  roof  in  the  morning." 

Mine  host,  and  the  old  grey-headed  groom, 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  Shakspeare 
descended  from  the  chamber  of  Montchensey. 
•*  Here  is  Peter,  Sir,"  cried  Shaw,  "  so  sorely 
distressed  about  his  master  and  young  mistress, 
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that  I  promised  to  see  you  about  them ;  we  have 
been  waiting  on  this  spot  for  some  time,  to 
catch  a  sight  of  you,  and  I  shall  be  mainly  glad, 
for  his  sake,  if  you  can  give  us  any  comfortable 
tidings  of  the  poor  gentleman." 

There  was  that,  indeed,  in  the  time-worn  but 
speaking  countenance  of  the  aged  domestic, 
which  was  well  fitted  to  attract  attention ;  for  it 
was,  on  this  occasion,  in  a  very  high  degree 
indicative  of  fidelity  and  attachment :  <^  If  I  lose 
my  master.  Sir,  he  exclaimed,  my  next  sad  duty 
will  be  to  follow  my  dear  young  lady  to  her 
grave,  and  then,  the  sooner  I  am  laid  in  the 
kirk-yard  myself  the  better.*' 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  friend,'*  replied  his 
kind  auditor,  "  for  your  master  is,  I  trust,  re- 
covering fcst  To-morrow  he  will  be  under  my 
roof,  and  you  and  I,  Peter,  and  your  young 
mistress  will  nurse  him  and  take  care  of  him 
until  he  gets  well."  Tears  of  gratitude  gushed 
from  the  brightening  eyes  of  the  old  man ;  whilst 
Shakspeare,  turning  to  the  honest  landlord  of 
the  Falcon,  added,  "  As  for  you,  mine  host,  I 
think  I  know  you  suflBciently  to  believe  that  you 
will  not  murmur  at  the  motives  which  induce 
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me  to  rob  you  for  a  season  of  your  guest;  andiX 
request  you,  therefore,  to  tell  Dr.  Hall,  when 
he  leaves  his  patient,  that  I  will  thank  him  to 
step  over  to  New-Place  for  a  few  minutes  before 
he  returns  home," 

With  a  heart  satisfied  as  to  the  part  he  had 
performed,  Shakspeare  re-entered  his  dwellinj^ 
and  hastened  to  acquaint  his  wife  with  the  com- 
pany he  had  reason  to  expect  on  the  following 
day.  With  her  and  his  daughter  Judith,  and 
the  litde  Elizabeth,  he  now  found  Mrs.  Hall« 
who,  having  heard  from  Shaw  an  account  of 
the  accident,  and  likewise  understood  that  her 
&ther  had  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the 
strangers,  was  anxious,  more  especially  as  her 
husband  was  detained  longer  than  she  expectedy 
to  learn  further  particulars. 

^^  And  who,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  as 
her  father  entered  the  room,  "  is  this  unfor- 
tunate gendeman?  for,  from  the  description, 
imperfect  as  it  was,  which  I  received  firom  Shaw, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  much  both  for  him  and  his 
daughter."  "  His  name,"  replied  the  bard,  "  is 
Montchensey,  and  it  is  one  of  which  I  have 
a  &iut  recollection  as  somehow  or  other  con* 
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oected,  though  many  years  ago,  with-  the  con- 
oems  of  my  unhappy  friend,  Raymond  Neville ; 
but  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  way  to  obtain  further 
infiarmation,  for  I  have  been  so  greatly  struck 
with  the  appearance  and  manner  both  of  him 
and  his  child,  that  I  have  asked  them  to  make 
New-Place  their  home,  until  the  former  shall 
have  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  pursue 
bis  journey.    They  will  be  here,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Shakspeare,  "  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  and  I  am  pretty  certain,  from  the  little  I 
have  already  seen  of  Helen  Montchensey,  that 
you,  Susanna,"  addressing  Mrs.  Hall,  "  will  be 
delighted  with  her,  so  much  is  there  of  filial 
tenderness  and  guileless  simplicity  in  all  she  says 
and  does.     Indeed  I  may  venture  to  say,  from 
the  strong  and  heart-felt  interest  which  their  , 
aged  servant  seems  to  take  in  their  behalf,  that 
our  promised  guests  will,  in  all  likelihood,  prove 
characters  of  no  common  value ;  for  I  have  ever 
found  the  attachment  of  a  long-tried  domestic 
an  almost  unerring  index  of  the  moral  worth  of 
the  master.    But  I  perceive,"  he  added,  "  that 
your  husband  is  crossing  over  the  way,  and  it 
is  probable,  from  the  extensive  knowledge  which 
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his  profession  gives  him  of  the  families  in  thir 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  that  he  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  our  enquiiy." 

'<  I  can  only  say,"  replied  the  Doctor,  taking 
his  chair,  <^  that  our  newly-acquired  friend, 
Eustace  Montchensey  is,  I  understand,  a  man 
of  considerable  property  in  Derbyshire;  that 
he  lives  in  a  very  ancient  manor-house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
some  peculiar  traits  in  his  character,  and  some 
singular  occurrences  in  his  family  history,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  said  to  be  mixed  up 
with  no  little  mystery  and  contraries  of  report^ 
he  is  held  by  his  neighbours  in  high  respect 
and  esteem.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  go,  but  the 
accident  which  has  now  occurred,  and  which  I 
am  happy  to  say  is  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  any  serious  consequences,  will,  doubdess, 
in  a  short  time  render  us  familiar,  not  only  with 
the  characters  of  him  and  his  daughter,  who^ 
by  the  by,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  young 
women  I  have  lately  seen,  but,  in  all  probability, 
with  some  portion  too  of  their  domestic  history.*' 

With  this  communication,  scanty  as  it  was, 
though  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  excite 
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considerable  curiosity,  were  the  ladies  of  the 
party,  for  the  present,  compelled  to  be  satisfied ; 
consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  just 
suggested,  that  in  a  little  time  they  should  have 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  and  judging 
for  themselves.  Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Hail  and 
and  his  lady  took  their  leave,  after  promising 
to  be  at  New-Place  early  on  the  next  day. 

The  morning  rose  bright  and  lovely,  and  im- 
mediately after  breakfast  Shakspeare,  accom- 
panied by  his  son-in-law,  stepped  over  to  the 
Falcon.  They  were  received  by  Helen  Mont- 
chensey  with  a  smile,  which  told  them,  more 
emphatically  than  words  could  have  done,  that 
all  was  well;  and,  accordingly,  Dr.  Hall,  on 
returning  from  the  chamber  of  his  patient,  de- 
clared, that  he  thought  him  sufficiently  recovered 
to  venture  on  a  removal. 

With  the  assistance,  therefore,  of  Peter,  and 
the  worthy  landlord  of  the  Falcon,  Montchensey 
soon  found  himself  securely  lodged  beneath  a 
roof  which  he  had  often  wished,  and  as  often 
purposed  to  visit,  though  he  had  little  calculated 
on  an  introduction  to  it  in  any  manner  approach- 
ing that  to  which  he  was  now  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  submitting.  It  was  precisely  the  one, 
however,  best  adapted  as  it  proved,  to  furnish 
him  with  the  opportunity  he  had  so  long  coveted, 
that  of  being  placed  in  a  situaticm  to  study  the 
heart  and  habitudes  of  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other  individual,  had  stamped  on  his  mind 
the  conception  of  great  and  universal  genius.* 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  he  who  could 
thus  estimate  the  talents  of  our  poet,  was  him- 


*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  for  the  eariy  period  in 
which  mj  story  is  laid,  I  have  attributed  to  Montcheniey, 
throughout  this  narrative,  too  critical  and  discriminative  an  ad- 
miration for  the  dramatic  talents  of  Shakspeare.  But,  I  am 
persuaded^  the  picture  is  not  overcharged;  for  though  a  JuM 
i^preciation  of  the  genius  of  £3iakspeare  was  by  bo  means  so 
general  and  extended  in  the  reign  of  James  as  in  these  our  own 
days,  yet  were  there  several  exalted  spirits  among  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  poet,  who  fully  and  critically  knew  the  incom- 
parable value  of  their  countryman,  and  expressed  their  wtimata 
too  of  his  poetical  character  in  terms  which  have  not  since  been 
surpassed,  if  equalled ;  and  I  would  particularly  mention  as 
instances  of  this,  the  poem  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  verses  to 
which  the  initials  J.  M.  S.  are  annexed,  commencing  **  A 
mind  reflecting  ages  past.*'  This  latter  production,  which  was 
first  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1632,  I  have  already  noticed  with 
high  commendation  in  my  **  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,"  voL  ii. 
p.  545.  et  seq :  and  I  must  say,  that  I  think  it  beyond  aU 
competition,  the  most  powerful,  comprehenave,  and  splendfid 
poetical  encomium  on  our  inunortal  bard  which  has  yet  betn 
produced. 
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sdf  no  ordinary  cbanicter;  and,  indeed,  there 
were  few  men  who,  either  as  to  person,  fea* 
ture^  or.  manner,  more  decidedly-  possessed  the 
power  of  seizing  and  fiidtog  attention^ 

Eostaoe  Montchensey,;  the  descendant -of  an 
unci^it  fiunily  in  Derbyshire,  was  now  in  his 
forty*first  year ;  but  misfortune,  and  the  current 
of  acute  feeling  had  given  to  his  features  the 
af^iearanoe  of  more  advanced  life.  In  his  form 
he  was  graceful  and  commanding,  though  thin 
and  tallf , Mobile  the. lustre,  of  a  dark  and  pene- 
trating eye  was  tempered  by  the  pallor  of  his 
cheek,  and  by  the  expression  on  bis  countenance 
of  a  deep  and  rooted  sorrow.  At  times,  indeed, 
and  when  only  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter, 
the  anxiety  which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  his 
spirits,  assumed  the  darker  tone  of  anguish,  and, 
apparently,  of  remorse ;  but  a  strong  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect,  an  enthu»astic  love  for 
literature  and  the  fine,  arts,  and,  above  all,  an 
ardent  affection  for  his  daughter,  the  lovely  and 
amiable  Helen,  had  hitherto  contributed  to  mi* 
tigate  and  repress  what  might  otherwise  have 
proved  too  powerful  for  the  integrity  of  his 
mind,  or  the  vigour  of 'his  constitution. 
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In  Helen  Montchensey,  indeed,  he  possessed 
all  that  parental  fondness  could  have  wished  for. 
She  was  now  of  that  age  when  female  loveliness 
is  most  attractive,  having  just  completed  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  an  object,  in  fact,  more 
interesting  to  the  eye  or  to  the  heart,  could 
aeldom  be  contemplated.  It  was  not,  however, 
to  mere  beauty  of  form  and  symmetry  of  fear 
ture,  though  she  possessed  these  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  that  she  was  indebted  for  that  influence 
over  the  feelings  which  even  the  casual  observer 
felt  and  acknowledged  as  a  species  of  fesdnation. 
There  was  in  the  dewy  light  of  her  soft  blue 
eyes,  shaded  as  they  were  by  long  and  pensile 
lashes ;  in  the  smile  just  breaking  from  her  open- 
ing lips,  in  the  delicate  and  ever-varying  bloom 
that  seemed  to  live  and  die  upon  her  cheek ;  in 
the  oval  contour  and  entire  cast  of  her  coun- 
tenance, partially,  and  ever  gracefuUy  veiled  by 
felling  ringlets  of  light  brown  hair,  an  expression 
of  sweetness  and  simplicity,  which,  mingled,  as 
it  seemed  to  be,  with  the  tenderest  touches  of 
melancholy  and  resignation,  not  even  the  most 
caUous  mind  could  long  resist. 

If  such,  from  outward  appearance  and  cursoty 
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observatioii,  was  the  interest  excited  by  Mont- 
chensey  and  his  daughter,  greatly  was  it  aug- 
mented by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
dispositions  and  modes  of  thinking ;  nor  could 
Shakspeare,  who  possessed  what  might  be 
termed  aa  almost  intuitive  perception  of  cha- 
racter, be  many  days  in  the  society  of  his  guests 
without  forming  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  of 
their  merits  and  defects,  both  in  a  mental  and  a 
moral  light 

The  temporary  indisposition,  indeed,  of  Mont- 
diensey,  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber  for 
the  first  few  days  of  his  residence  at  New-Place, 
not  only  contributed  to  unveil  some  features  of 
his  character  which  had  otherwise  lain  long  con- 
cealed from  every  eye  save  that  of  his  daughter, 
but  placed  also  the  filial  love  and  afiPectionate 
temper  of  Helen  in  the  most  prominent  point 
of  view.  Pain  and  languor,  and  the  intimation 
which  they  so  forcibly  press  on  the  mind  of  the 
perishable  tenure  of  our  being  here,  will  fre- 
quently relax  the  most  guarded  caution;  and 
to  Shakspeare,  who  was  daily  admitted  to  the 
bed-side  of  his  newly-acquired  fi:'iend,  it  soon 
became  evident,   that,    notwithstanding  .every 
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eSott  to  subdue  what  was  passing  within^  theie 
was  something  at  the  heart  of  Montchensey 
which  marred  its  peaoe^  and  which  would  every 
now  and  then  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reveal 
itself  by  transient  starts  of  horror.  It  was  at 
these  moments,  too,  that  the  interest  ^the soe&e 
became  doubled,-bjr  the  expression  of  love  and 
pity,  and  apprehcnsioni  which  agitated  the  fea- 
tures of  the  shuddering.  Helen. 

As  the  health  and  strength,  however,  of  MontH 
chensq^  improved,  these  aberrations  iiecame  less 
perceptible;  and  the.whcde  interest  c£  the  mtxh 
ation  in  which  he  had  been  so  singidarly  placed, 
b^[an  to  kindle  up  an  enthusiasm,  before  which 
the  customary  deprpsAion  of  his  spirits  seemed 
gradually  to  iade  away.  Shakspeare,  indeed, 
with  a  kindness  and  attention  that  even  in  an 
ordinary  character  would  have  availed  much, 
but  which,  as  coming  from  him,  and  operating 
on  such  a  mind  as  Montchensey's,  was  fitted  to 
achieve  wonders,  used  every  endeavour  to  light- 
en the  gloom  which  appeared,  at  intervals,  so 
darkly  to  overshadow  the  prospects  of  his  guest. 

It  was  on  the  eighth  morning  of  his  residence 
at  New-Place,  that  Montchensey,  though  still 
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somewhat  lame,  and  occasionally  suffering  much 
pain,  ventured,  with  the  permission  of  his  friend- 
ly physician.  Dr.  Hall,  to  leave  his  chamber. 
On  reaching  the  vestibule,  he  was  shown  by  a 
servant  into  the  library,  with  information  that 
his  master,  who  was  at  present  engaged,  would 
be  with  hun  in  a  short  time. 

This  room,  which  Shakspeare  called  his  own, 
had,  together  with  an  eastern  aspect,  a  pleasant 
look  out  into  the  garden,  and  was  very  neatly 
fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  s^le,  with  carved  oaken 
presses  well  stored  with  books,  of  which  the 
leaves  *,  and  not  the  backs,  being  placed  in 
front,  and  these  decorated  with  silken  strings, 
and  occasionally  with  gold  and  silver  clasps,  in 
order  to  confine  the  sides  of  the  covers,  not 
only  contrasted  well  with  the  dark  hue  of  the 
oak,  but  gave  a  light  and  cheerful  appearance 
to  the  apartment.  Over  the  mantle-piece,  which 
was  of  the  same  material  as  the  presses,  massy, 
and  richly  sculptured  into  flowers,  hung  a  por- 
trait, in  oil  colours,  of  Lord  Southampton,  by 

*  For  a  more  minute  account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  and 
decorating  books  in  a  library,  at  this  period,  see  <*  Shakspeare 
and  his  Hines,"  vol.i.  p.  436. 
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Cornelius  Jansen;  and  on  the  side  opposite  the 
fire-place,  and  immediately  over  a  very  old  and 
curious  cabinet  of  walnut-tree  wood,  were  two 
pictures  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  A  beautifiiL 
though  somewhat  ponderous  desk,  inlaid  with 
ebony  and  silver,  and  which  had  been  a  present 
to  the  poet  from  his  noble  and  munificent  pa- 
tron, together  with  a  high-backed  arm-chair  of 
rather  cumbrous  workmanship,  with  a  triangular 
seat  and  cushion,  and  a  few  other  chairs  of  si- 
milar form,  but  smaller  dimensions,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  room,  the  floor  of  which 
was  strewed  with  rushes,  whilst  in  the  hearth 
of  the  ample  chimney  stood  an  antique  vase  of 
sweet-scented  shrubs. 

Montchensey,  with  an  eagerness  and  curiosity 
proportioned  to  the  admiration  which  he  felt  for 
the  owner  of  this  apartment,  almost  immediately 
commenced  a  survey  of  its  literary  contents, 
and  was  astonished  to  perceive  how  rich  and 
ample  were  its  stores,  not  only  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Poetry  and  Romance,  where  he  had 
expectetl  to  find  a  large  and  curious  fund,  but 
in  those  of  History,  Biography,  and  Criticism  ; 
and  such  were  the  intimations  in  nearly  every 
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yolume  which  he  examined}  of  its  having  been 
j^ced  there  not  for  ostentation,  but  for  use^ 
that  the  variety  and  extent  of  Shakspeare's 
reading  appeared  to  him,  taking  into  consider- 
ation how  busy  had  been  the  tenor  of  his  past 
life,  alinost  as  extraordinary  as  the  depth  and 
originality  of  his  genius. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  and  at  the  moment  oc- 
cupied in  turning  over  a  copy  of  the  English 
Geda  Bomananan  of  Richard  Robinson,  the 
bard  of  Avon  entered  ;  and  here  we  may  be 
allowed  to  introduce  the  sketch  which  Mont- 
chensey,  in  writing  shortly  afterwards  to  a  friend 
in  town,  gave  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  poet  on  this  occasion.  "  Pain  and  sickness," 
he  observes,  "  had  hitherto  disinclined  me,  not- 
withstanding all  my  enthusiasm  on  the  subject, 
for  any  very  critical  consideration  of  the  fea- 
tures and  person  of  the  bard ;  but  on  this  aus- 
picious morning,  comparatively  free  from  suf- 
fering, and  animated  by  the  scene  around  me, 
I  felt  an  eager  and  anticipated  delight  in  tlie 
opportunity  I  was  about  to  enjoy,  not  only  of 
contemplating,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances as  to  myself,  the  manners  and  person  of 
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my  generous  host,  but  of  unburthening  my  heait 
of  the  deep  and  aknost  overwhelmmg  sense 
which  it  entertained  of  his  kindness  and  bene- 
volence. Conceive  then,  my  dear  Charies,  tar 
I  know  thou  art  an  admirer,  aknost  as  ardent 
as  myself,  of  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeik^ 
conceive  the  door  of  this  interesting  little  stody 
opening,  and  Shakspeare  coining  forward  with 
a  smile  of  the  most  fascinating  good  humour^ 
to  congratulate  your  friend  on  his  recovery. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  expression  of  so  much 
sweetness  and  benignity  in  his  features,  that  I 
thought  I  had  never  beheld  a  more  interesting 
countenance.  You  will  tell  me  this  was  partly 
owing  to  irresistible  prepossession  in  his  fiivour; 
it  may  have  been  so;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
more  particular.  He  appeared  to  me  in  height 
about  the  middle  size,  not  corpulent,  but  rather 
full  in  his  person,  which,  notwithstanding  he  is 
in  his  fifty-second  year,  may  be  still  justly  termed 
handsome,  as  well  as  correctly  and  finely  formed* 
His  forehead,  high  and  unusually  ample  in  its 
dimensions,  is  nobly  expanded,  and  his  hair,, 
which  is  thinly  scattered  on  the  top  of  his  head^ 
clusters  thickly  about  his  temples  and  neck,  and 
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18  cf  •  beautiful  auburn  oolour.  His  eyes,  in  a 
mo8l  remaricable  degree  pleasing  in  their  ex- 
preision,  yetf  at  the  same  time,  profoundly  in- 
dicatory of  the  mi^ty  mind  within,  are  of  a 
li^t  and  lively  hazel,  with  brows  that  form 
nearly  a  oomplete  arch.  To  this  description,  if 
I  add  the  undulating  outline  of  the  nose,  the 
dimplad  expressicm  of  the  cheeks,  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  mouth,  and  the  open  sweetness 
of  the  lips,  you  may  form  to  yourself  a  pretty 
accurate  picture  of  the  bard,  more  especially 
when  I  further  remark,  that  the  contour  of  his 
&ce  is  oval,  the  upper  lip  surmounted  by  a. 
mustachio  with  the  extremities  slightly  elevated, 
and  the  chin  covered  by  a  pointed  beard.  It 
may  be  necessary,  also,  in  order  to  render  my 
portrait  more  striking,  to  say  something  of  his 
dress,  which,  at  this  morning's  interview,  con- 
sisted of  a  loose  black  gown,  or  tabard,  without 
sleeves,  a  rich  doublet  of  scarlet  cloth,  hose  of 
dark  grey,  and  boots  or  buskins  of  russet-co- 
loured leather."  • 


*  I  have  endeavoured,  botli  in  this  instance,  and  in  every 
otber,  during  the  course  of  the  narrative,  which  admits  of  any 
appeal  to  record  or  traditioD,  to  adhere  with  Krupuloua  accu* 
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Such  was  the  minute  representaticm 
Montchensey,  who  fixed  the  highest  yalue  on 
every  thing  connected  with  the  name  of  Shak« 
speare,  transmitted  to  his  friend  of  the  fisatures 
and  person  of  the  bard,  as  he  appeared  to  him 
on  entering  his  library  at  New-Place  on  thb 
memorable  morning. 

There  was  something,  indeed,  so  fitmk,  and 
disengaged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  perfisctly 
cordial  and  unaffected,  both  in  the  looks  and 
language  of  Shakspeare,  not  only  on  this  oc- 
casion, but  in  all  his  intercourse  with  those  for 
.whom  he  felt  any  regard,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  any  individual  so  circumstanced^ 
not  to  feel  easy  and  assured  in  his  society.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  Montchensey  had  expressed 
in  a  more  full  and  energetic  manner  than  he 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  do,  his  deep  sense  of 


ncy  to  what  has  been  left  us  with  regard  to  costume,  dress,  or 
personal  features.  Thus,  the  tabard  and  doublet  which  I  have 
given  to  Sliakspeare,  arc  exactly  those  in  which  he  appeared  on 
his  monument  at  Stratford,  previous  to  its  being  washed  with 
a  stone  colour.  It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  male  attire 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was,  in  order  to  please  the 
taste  of  that  monanph,  singularly  showy. 
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die  kindness  which  he  had  experienced  beneath 
his  roo^  in  doing  which,  however,  he  had  to 
encounter  several  good  humoured  attempts  at 
interruption  from  his  friendly  host,  then  point- 
ing to  the  well-laden  shelves  which  surrounded 
him,  **  I  have  been  amusing  myself  during  your 
absence,"  he  said,  '^  in  turning  over  a  few  of 
the  many  very  curious  and  valuable  volumes 
which,  in  history,  poetry,  and  romantic  fiction, 
you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  together ; 
and  astonished  I  am,  I  must  confess,  when  I 
recollect  how  entirely  your  time  has  been  oc- 
cupied, and  from  a  very  early  period,  too,  by 
the  stage,  both  as  an  actor,  manager,  and  poet, 
to  find  you  have  been  not  only  a  copious  col- 
lector, but  likewise  a  very  diligent  reader." 

"  Your  surprise  will  be  diminished,"  returned 
the  poet  with  a  smile,  "  when  you  shall  perceive, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  books  in 
French  and  Italian,  the  whole  of  this  collection 
travels  not  beyond  our  native  tongue.  Time 
has  not  been  spared  me  to  cultivate  what  little 
knowledge  I  obtained  at  school  of  the  learned 
languages;  and,  thanks  to  the  crowd  of  translators 
who  honoured  the  reign  of  our  great  and  glori- 
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ous  Elizabeth,  the  wealth  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
as  far,  at  least,  as  fact  and  incident  are  conoemedy 
has  been  laid  at  my  feet.  Rich  I  am,  indeedf 
in  poetry  and  fiction ;  the  drama,  as  fiur  as  it 
has  l)een  open  to  my  researches  here  and  dse- 
where,  you  would,  of  course^  expect  to  meet, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  a  warm  partiality,  not 
only  for  the  long-spun  details  of  our  honest 
chroniclers,  of  which  I  can  boast  an  abundant 
store,  but  for  the  wonders  of  Romance,  and  the 
legends  of  our  popular  minstrelsy ;  the  latter 
more  especially,  under  all  its  forms  of  song  and 
ballad,  I  have  been  anxious  to  collect,  as  afford- 
ing, together  with  tlie  Italian  tale,  now  so  fiuni- 
liar  to  our  ears,  some  of  the  best  materials  for 
dramatic  fable,  and  possessing,  at  the  same  tim^ 
in  a  degree  nearly  peculiar  to  itself  a  simplicity 
the  most  lovely  and  engaging." 

^^  There  is  one  deficiency,  however,  in  your 
library,"  remarked  Montchensey,  **  which  yoa 
must  allow  me  to  point  out,  as  it  is  one  which  I 
cannot  reflect  upon  without  singular  regret* 
Here  and  there,  scattered,  and  almost  hidden 
as  it  were,  with  peculiar  negligence,  among  ma- 
terials of  far  inferior  value,  I  have  been  able  to 
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detect  a  few  of  your  own  admirable  productions; 
but  why  do  you  not,  my  friend,  retired  as  you 
now  are  from  the  bustle  and  competition  of  a 
London  life,  give  us  a  collected,  and  what  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  is  much  wanted,  a  corrected 
editicm  of  your  dramas?  Not  only  are  the 
quarto  copies  we  possess,  printed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  me  they  have  had  not  a  par- 
ticle of  your  superintendence ;  but  a  number  of 
plays,  of  which,  I  am  persuaded,  you  have 
scarcely  written  a  line,  have  been  brought  on 
the  stage  as  yours,  and  even  published  with 
your  name  !" 

"  It  is  very  true,"  replied  the  bard  with  a 
somewhat  jocular  air,  ^'  and  I  must  be  content, 
I  am  afraid,  Uke  many  a  greater  man,  to  father 
what  does  not  strictly  belong  to  me.  But,  in- 
deed, my  good  friend,  whilst  I  heartily  thank 
you  for  your  kind  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  ray 
productions,  I  must  at  the  same  time  confess, 
that  I  have  never  yet  dreamt  of  doing  what  you 
have  suggested.  The  fact  is,  the  pieces  you 
allude  to  have  more  than  answered  my  expect- 
ations ;  for  tliey  have  not  only  procured  me  a 
bare  subsistence,  one  of  the  chief  objects  for 
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which  they  were  at  Jirst  written,  but  they  have 
likewise  obtained  me  the  applause  and  good-will 
of  my  contemporaries,  the  patronage  and  friend- 
ship of  several  great  and  good  men,  and  a  com- 
petency for  life.  What  may  be  their  lot  rwhen 
I  am  dead  and  gone,  and  no  longer  here  to  give 
them  countenance,  I  have  scarcely  yet  ventured 
to  enquire;  for  though  I  will  not  be  weak 
enough  to  pretend  an  ignorance  of  their  oc- 
casional merits,  I  am  too  conscious  of  their 
numerous  errors  and  defects  to  suppose  that 
posterity  will  trouble  their  heads  much  about 
them." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  noble  host,"  rejoined 
Montchensey,  kindling  into  unusual  animation 
as  he  spoke,  ^^  you  much  too  lightly  estimate 
the  value  of  your  own  works.  Without  arro- 
gating to  myself  any  deep  insight  into  futurity, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that  a  day 
will  arrive  when  this  inattention  of  yours  will  be 
a  theme  of  universal  regret." 

"  Say  you  so,  my  kind  critic?"  returned  his 
somewhat  astonished  auditor,  his  mind  mo- 
mentarily sinking  into  reverie,  whilst  his  eye 
flashed  at  the  same  instant  with  an  intelligence 
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that  seemed  penetrating  the  secrets  of  time; 
**  Say  you  so/' he  repeated;  then  starting  as  it  were 
from  the  vision  before  him,  he  added  in  a  more 
subdued  tone,  and  with  a  look  in  which  the 
most  benevolent  sweetness  was  yet  mingled  with 
a  portion  of  subsiding  enthusiasm,  ^^  if  life  and 
health  be  vouchsafed  me,  I  will  endeavour  not 
to  forget  your  suggestion.  It  is,  indeed,  but 
too  true  that  much  has  been  given  to  me,  both 
on  the  stage,  and  from  the  press,  which  I  have 
never  written,  and  much  too  has  been  sacrificed 
on  my  part,  the  necessary  penalty  of  my  pro- 
fession, to  please  the  popular  ear;  and  for  all 
which,  I  must  likewise  allow,  the  bare  process 
of  omission  would  be  a  ready  cure.  But  the 
attempt,  to  meet  the  evil  as  it  should  be  met,  is 
not  just  now  in  my  power ;  for  a  great  part  of 
what  I  have  produced  is  still  the  property  of  the 
theatre,  and  though  my  late  fellows,  Heminge 
and  Condell,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  what 
they  could  to  further  my  wishes,  yet  neither  does 
the  matter  rest  entirely  on  their  shoulders,  nor 
would  their  co-partners,  and  the  stationers  con- 
nected with  them,  relinquish,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, their  share  of  the  expected  profits,  without 
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a  compensation  too  extravagant  for  me  to  think 
of.  Yet  a  time  may  come  when  I  shall  more 
easily  regain  the  control  overmy  owno£&pring 
which  I  have  now  lost ;  and  if  it  should  not^ 
you  will  recollect  that  I  am  no  critic  like  my 
friend  Ben  Jonson ;  tliat,  with  the  exception  of 
his  plays,  mine  partake  but  a  common  &te  with 
those  of  my  contemporaries,  and  that,  moreover, 
it  is  very  probable  the  revision  you  wish  for, 
should  it  pass,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  would,  be- 
yond the  mere  measure  of  blotting  out,  might 
in  many  instances  injure  the  effect  of  what  had 
been  happily  produced  in  the  careless  fervour  of 
the  moment.  Besides,  I  must  freely  confess  to 
you,  that  retirement  from  the  stage  and  all  its 
concerns  has  long  been  a  favourite  object  with 
me.  My  life  has  been  one  of  bustle  and  fatigue, 
and,  occasionally  of  gaiety  and  dissipation ;  as 
an  actor,  I  never  felt  myself  sufficiently  import- 
ant to  be  fond  of  the  occupation,  and  though 
the  hours  spent  in  composition  were  attended 
with  pleasures  great  and  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  have  been  abundantly  rewarded  by  the  pub- 
lic, I  may,  I  thmk,  without  any  charge  of  ingra- 
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titude^  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  even  in  this 
way  I  have  done  enough/' 

MoQtchensey  was  about  to  express  in  very 
stroiig  terms  his  regret  at  this  determination, 
when  a  slender  voice  at  the  door,  accompanied 
by  a  gentle  nip,  interrupted  the  conversation, 
and  Shakspeare,  starting  from  his  seat,  caught 
his  little  grandchild  in  his  arms,  and,  turning  to 
his  companion,  exclaimed,  ^^  It  is  here,  Sir,  in 
the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  aloof  from  all  that 
may  interfere  with  domestic  comfort,  and  the 
society  of  a  few  old  friends  .whom  time  has 
spared  me,  that  I  hope  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days."  Then  kissing  the  little  Elizabeth, 
who  had  been  sent  to  say  that  dinner  was  nearly 
ready,  he  dismissed  tlie  child,  and  proposed  an 
attendance  upon  the  ladies. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  for 
Montchensey,  as  an  invalid,  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  in  his  chamber, 
and  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  this  was 
esteemed  a  late,  and,  therefore,  a  fashionable 
time  for  dinner,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Queen  had  been  usually  taken  an  hour  sooner. 

£  2 
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They  found  Mrs.  Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Hall,  Judith 
Shakspeare,  and  Helen  Montchensey  assembled 
to  receive  them.  They  were  momentarily  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hall.  And  here  we  may 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  inserting  a  sl^bt 
sketch  of  New- Place  and  its  inhabitants,  as 
drawn  by  the  lively  pen  of  Helen  Montchensey, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  her  favourite  and 
earliest  companions. 

**  You  will  have  heard,  my  beloved  Agnes," 
she  writes,  "  from  my  father's  letter  to  your 
uncle,  of  the  accident  which  has  detained  us  in 
this  place,  and  of  our  introduction  to  New-Place, 
the  residence  of  our  great  dramatic  bard,  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare.  But  as  my  father's  enthu- 
siasm in  every  thing  which  personally  relates  to 
thb  incomparable  man,  has,  I  well  know,  from 
the  necessarily  brief  limits  of  such  a  communica- 
tion, confined  his  epistle  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
to  a  delineation  of  the  features  and  manners  of 
his  kind  host,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  and  to  satisfy  your  curiosi^, 
by  a  description  both  of  the  poet's  house  ^and 
his  fiEunily,  omitting,  of  course,  every  thing  you 
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have  already  obtained  from  the  letter  to  your 
uncle. 

"  New-Place  then,  originally  built,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  reigft  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  owes 
its  modem  and  handsome  appearance  to  its 
present  possessor,  who,  though  he  purchased  it 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  has  only  very 
lately,  from  his  engagements  in  London,  been 
able  to  reside  in  it.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  College,  a  mansion  belonging  to  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Combe,  the  best  and  largest,  house 
ill  Stratford,  and  is  situated  in  the  principal 
street. 

"  A  porch,  supported  by  two  pillars  on  a 
base  of  three  steps,  and  having  its  architrave,  as 
masons  term  this  part  of  a  building,  decorated 
with  the  poet's  arms,  conducts  you  to  the  house, 
which  is  now  distinguished  from  most  in  the 
town  by  being  fronted  entirely  of  bi  ick,  instead 
of  brick  and  timber,  its  former  state,  and  pos- 
sessing the  additional  ornament  of  stone  coigns. 
The  windows,  which  are  light  and  large,  and 
what  builders  call  bai/s  in  respect  of  form,  are 
five  in  number,  one  over  the  porch,  and  two, 

£  S 
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ranging  one  above  the  other,  on  each  side  of  it; 
whilst  surmounting  the  cornice,  and  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  front  roof,  are  three 
gables,  or  triangular  uprights,  with  a  window 
in  each. 

^  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh,  my  dear  Agnes^ 
at  the  minuteness  of  this  architectural  detail; 
but  you  must  prepare  yourself,  I  do  assure  you^ 
in  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  I  may  incur  by  the 
attempt,  to  endure  a  still  more  minute  depict- 
ment,  as  well  of  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  as 
of  its  tenants ;  for  I  have  caught,  I  will  allow, 
no  small  portion  of  my  father's  admiration  for  his 
poetical  friend,  and  I  do  verily  begin  to  believe, 
as  he  firmly  assures  me,  that  however  careless 
the  present  age  may  be  as  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  bard,  a  time  will  come,  when,  from 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  his  genius,  eveiy 
the  most  trifling  anecdote  concerning  him  and 
his  connections  will  be  sought  after  with  avidi^. 
I  am  the  more  willing  to  credit  and  encourage 
this  tone  of  enthusiasm,  as  not  only  does  my 
love  for  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  my  father,  I  have  imbibed  even 
from  my  very  childhood,  induce  me  to  cherish 
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of  his  manners,  the  splendour  of  the  poet  is  al- 
most forgotten  in  attachment  to  the  man. 

\*  If  any  further  motive  were  wanting  on  my 
part,  my  Agnes,  for  a  more  than  common  ad- 
miration of  the  genius  and  character  of  Shak- 
speare,  it  would  be  from  the  consideration  of  the 
happy  influence  of  both  over  the  spirits  of  my 
poor  father,  whose  domestic  sorrows,  you  well 
know,  have  been  such  as  greatly,  and,  I  fear^ 
permanently,  to  injure  his  health.  I  have  not 
for  years  seen  him  so  cheerful  and  abstracted 
from  care,  notwithstanding  the  pain  arising  from 
his  accident,  as  since  he  has  been  a  resident  at 
New- Place;  and  deeply,  indeed,  shall  I  feel 
indebted  to  the  bard,  if,  by  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  he  should  prove  instrumental  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  my  father's  peace  of 
mind ;  for  I  should  have  told  you,  my  love,  that 
vivacious  and  full  of  humour  as  is  the  general 
cast  of  Shakspeare's  temper,  and  much  as  we 
have  heard  of  the  frolic  achievements  of  his 
younger  days,  and  much  as  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  mixed  with  the  gayest  spirits  of  the 
age,  he  is  yet,  1  am  well  assured,  by  those  who 
know  him  best,  as  remarkable  for  the  piety  as 
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know,  I  have  sufiered,  and  still  sufier,  so 
many  unhappy  moments.  FareweU,  my  beloved 
Agnes,  I  pray  to  God  to  have  you  in  his  good 
keeping :  soon  shall  you  hear  again  from 

"  Your  affectionate 

"  Helen  MoNTCHENgET." 


{To  be  continued.) 
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No.  III. 

Avon,  thy  rural  views,  thy  pastures  wild, 
The  willows  that  o'erhang  thy  twilight  edge. 
Their  boughs  entangling  with  th'  embattled  sedge ; 
Thy  brink  with  watery  foliage  quaintly  fringed. 
Thy  surface  with  reflected  verdure  tinged ; 
Soothe  me  with  many  a  pensive  pleasure  mild. 
Whilst  still  I  muse,  that  here  the  bard  divine, 
Whose  sacred  dust  yon  high  arch'd  iles  inclose, 
Where  the  tall  windows  rise  in  stately  rows 
Above  th*  embowering  shade, 
Here  first,  at  Fancy's  fairy-circled  shrine, 
Of  daisies  pied  his  infant  offering  made. 

Warton. 

It  was  not  long  before  Helen  Montchensey 
fulfilled  the  promise  which  she  had  made  to  her 
friend,  and  resumed  the  description  of  New- 
Place  so  circumstantially  commenced  in  her. 
former  letter. 

"  You  will  recollect,  my  sweet  Agnes,"  she 
continues,  "  that  I  left  you  in  my  last  on  the 
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threshold  of  the  poefs  house;  and  I  shall  now 
open  my  picture  of  the  interior,  by  recalling  to 
your  remembrance  my  father's  account  of  his 
interview  with  Shakspeare  in  his  library,  as  it 
was  the  first  day  on  which,  owing  to  his  indis- 
position, and  my  close  attendance  npbn  him  in 
his  chamber,  that  we  had  an  opportuni^  of 
dining  with  the  family  below. 

"  I  was  ushered,  on  reaching  the  vestibule, 
into  a  handsome  room,  situated  on  the  left  of 
the  porch  as  you  enter  the  house ;  it  was  hung 
with  rich  tapestry,  representing  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
some  of  the  finest  rushes  I  have  ever  seen ;  whilst 
in  the  chimney  and  bay  window  were  placed, 
in  profusion,  a  variety  of  sweet  smelling  herbs  and 
flowers.     Immediately  opposite  the  door  stands 
a  large  cypress  chest  of  great  beauty,  elevated 
on  lofty  feet,  and  curiously  embossed  on  the  top 
and  sides  with  scroll-work,  and  emblematical 
devices.       The    chairs   are    cane-backed  with 
Turkey  cushions  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  over 
the  chimney-piece,  in  fi-ame  work  richly  carved, 
is  a  portrait,  by  Van   Somer,  of  his  present 
Majesty,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  the  poet  has  had 
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the  honour  of  reoemng  m  tiiin|JiHiPii^yf^  letter 
written  with  his  own  hjod. 

*^  Here  were  Mrs.  Shakspeare  and  her  two 
daughters;  the  fiirmer,  who  is,  I  imderslaBdy 
nearly  eight  years  older  than  her  hnsband,  and 
was  married  to  him  when  he  was  but  eighteen, 
appears  to  be  approaching  towards  sixty;  and, 
though  thus  fiu*  advanced  in  life,  stiD  retain  some 
strong  traces  of  luiTing  once  Ixa  embntij 
beautiAiL  She  was  simply  bat  beoomingly 
dressed  in  a  French  hood,  and  moderately  siaed 
ru£^  a  gown  of  light  grey  silk,  with  a  blade 
velvet  cape  slightly  embroidered  with  bugelles, 
had  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  an  ivory-handled 
fan  of  ostrich  feathers  in  her  band.  Mv  atten- 
tion,  however,  was  almost  instantly  attracted  to 
her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  whose  features 
strongly  resemble  those  of  her  father;  and 
though  not  r^ularly  handsome,  possess  a  d^ree 
of  combined  sweetness  and  intelligence  which 
cannot  but  prepossess  every  individual  in  her 
favour.  A  smile  of  the  most  bewitching  expres- 
sion played  upon  her  lips  as  I  entered  the  room, 
and  gave  the  utmost  effect  to  a  style  of  dress 
singularly  tasteful  and  el^ant.     A  caul  or  net 
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of  silver  thread  was  thrown  over  her  glossjr 
tresses,  and  on  this  were  obliquely  placed  seve- 
ral artificial  seed-pods,  which  were  represented 
open,  with  rows  of  pearls  for  seeds.  An  open 
ruff  of  web-like  lawn,  a  necklace  of  pearls,  luod 
a  goMrn  of  fawn-coloured  muslin,  over  which  was 
worn  a  kirtle  or  mantle  of  dark  brown  satin 
bordered  with  lace,  will  complete  the  portrait  of 
my  favourite  Susanna;  especially  when  I  add, 
that  she  inherits  a  portion  of  her  father^s  wit 
and  humour,  that,  in  her  person,  she  is  some- 
what tall  and  full,  but  highly  lovely  and  grace- 
ful ;  andy  as  to  age,  not  much,  I  should  imagine, 
beyond  the  period  of  thirty. 

"  Judith,  the  younger  by  a  year  or  two,  I  am 
informed,  and  who  is  about  to  be  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  this  place  of  the  name  of  Quiney, 
wore  her  hair,  according  to  the  custom  of  our 
sisterhood,  uncovered,  knotted,  and  raised  high 
at  the  forehead.  She  had  on  a  gown  of  Lin- 
coln-green, fitted  close  to  the  body,  with  cat 
sleeves,  and  with  a  very  long  and  pointed 
bodice.  Her  ruff,  which  was  large,  and  stiffened 
with  straw-coloured  starch,  was  curiously  plaited; 
she  exhibited  a  slender  chain  of  gold,  pendent 
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from  her  neck;  had  on  a  petticoat  of  white 
taffety,  wrought  with  vine  leaves  round  the  bot- 
tom, and  wore  perfumed  gloves.  In  her  stature 
she  is  rather  short,  more  reserved  in  her  dispo- 
sition than  Mrs.  H^l,  and  less  pleasing  and  in- 
tellectual in  her  countenance. 

"  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  satisfy  your 
curiosity,  my  sweet  friend,  by  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance  of  these  ladies, 
who,  independent  of  their  own  merits  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  objects  of  peculiar  interest  from 
their  intimate  connection  with  onr  bard,  I  go  on 
to  say,  that  very  shordy  after  Shakspeare  and 
my  father  joined  our  party,  arrived  Dr.  Hall, 
of  whom  I  will  only  add,  that  though  not  a 
little  stiff  in  his  person,  and  somewhat  pedantic 
in  his  conversation,  for  which  he  has  often  un- 
dergone   the    good-humoured    raillery   of    his 
father-in-law,   he   is   reported    to  be  kind  and 
charitable   in   his   disposition,  and   in  general 
estimation  for  his  professional  skill. 

"  I  must  now  beg  you  to  follow  us  with  your 
mind's  eye  into  the  dining  parlour,  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule.  This  room, 
which    is    wainscotted  with    beautifully  veined 
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oak,  corresponds  in  size  with  that  we  have  just 
quitted,  and  is  enlivened  by  several  pictures^ 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  protected 
by  curtains  of  green  silk.  One  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
being  a  very  fine  half  length  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  her  favourite  painter,  Hilliard.  Under  this 
is  suspended  the  poet's  sword,  in  a  crimscMi 
velvet-covered  scabbard  braced  witli  gold* 
Another  very  splendid  ornament  to  this  p^loor, 
consists  of  a  cupboard  of  plate,  among  which 
I  particularly  distinguished  a  large  silver  gilt 
bowl.*  Shakspeare  appears,  indeed,  owing 
probably  to  his  intimacy  with  some  in  the  first 
ranks  of  society,  and  especially  his  munificent 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  have  early 
adopted  several  of  the  most  delicate  and  pleasing 
improvements  which  have  lately  found  their  way 
into  domestic  life.  We  found  the  table,  for 
instance,  instead  of  being  dressed,  as  usual,  with 
carpet-cloth,  covered  with  fine  damask  linen; 
forks,  an  invention,  you  know,  of  only  three  or 

•  Thli  piece  of  pUte,  which  the  poet  bequeathed  to  his 
daughter  Judith,  is  described  in  his  will  as  **  my  broad  silver 
gilt  bowL" 
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fiwir  years*  standing,  were  placed  for  each  indi- 
yidual,  and  trenchers  of  pewter  were  in  every 
instance  discarded  for  china  or  porcelaine. 

*^  Yet  though  neatness  and  elegance  prevailed 
throughout^  there  was  nothing  of  extravagance 
or  ostentation  in  our  entertainment,  nothing,  in 
short,  beyond  the  character  of  the  independent 
country  gentleman ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  I 
will  jost  mention,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possi-, 
ble^  that  our  dinner  consisted  in  the  Jirst  course 
of  stewed  trout,  a  couple  of  boiled  capons,  a 
swan  roasted  with  gallantine  sauce,  a  shield  of 
brawn,  carbonadoed  tongues,  and  an  olave  pye ; 
and  in  the  second^  of  pigeons  and  young  pea- 
hens, with  pastrj',  creams,  and  confections.  As 
the  afternoon  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  June, 
we  took  our  banquet  or  dessert,  which  included 
march-pane  *,  marmalades,  dates,  and  cherries, 
in  an  arbour  in  the  poet's  garden,  and  I  must 
add,  though  rather  out  of  my  province,  that  the 
wines,  numerous  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 

*  March-pane  was  a  species  of  sweet  cake,  composed  of 
sugar  and  almonds,  and  therefore  very  similar  to  the  modern 
macvoons.  It  was  an  almost  invariable  article  at  the  tables  of 
our  ance^on,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  th« 
First. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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day,  were,  in  the  home-made  class,  ipocras% 
and  bracket ;  in  the  foreign,  Zeres  sack,  daret, 
muscadine,  and  Elstertune  Rhenish. 

**  I  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  passed  a 
pleasanter  day  than  this;  for  my  &ther,  de- 
lighted by  the  good-humour,  and  conversational 
powers  of  his  kind  host,  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  his  cares  and  sorrows.  Indeed  every 
thing  conspired  to  gratify  his  feelings;  the 
beauty  of  the  garden,  planted  by  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare,  the  perfume  of  the  roses,  the 
melody  of  the  birds,  the  blue  serenity  of  the 
heavens,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  a  re- 
sponding cheerfulness  on  the  features  of  all 
around  him,  could  not  fail  to  dissipate  all  sad- 

*  This  was,  indeed,  a  spiced,  rather  than  a  hoine*made  wine, 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  our  forefathers.  The  foUowing 
is  Genrase  Markham*8  receipt,  written  probably  about  1616, 
for  the  composition  of  it.  **  Take  a  gallon  of  claret  or  white 
wine,  and  put  therein  four  ounces  of  ginger,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  nut-megs,  of  cloves  one  quarter,  of  sugar  four  pound  ; 
lat  all  this  stand  together  in  a  pot  at  least  twelve  hours,  then 
take  it,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  bag  made  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  the  wine  may  come  with  good  leisure  from  the  spices."  — 
Mn^iah  Btrnte-irife,  Ninth  edition,  p.  103. 

The-ftog  used  on  this  oecasion  was  a  woollen  one,  termed  bf 
te  apothecaries  Hippocrates*  Sleeve,  whence  the  name  of  the 
wineti 


nen  not  rooted  ia  despair.  It  was,  in  tratfa,  'a 
most  lovely  and  soothing  s^ht  to  behold  this 
inoomparabie  bard,  this  nnrivalled  master  of  the 
hmnan  passions,  thus  enjojring,  with  the  utanost 
simplictty  and  gaiety  of  heart,  the  society  of  his 
fionily  and  friends ;  for  we  were  joined,  shoitly 
after  we  had  reached  the  arbour,  by  his  cousin 
Thomas  Greene,  a  barrister  in  Chancery,  but 
resident  in  Stratford,  and  by  Mr.  Quiney  the 
admirer  of  Judith ;  whilst,  at  the  same  tHne, 
couched  at  his  feet,  and  courting  his  ever  ready 
smile,  sate  two  of  the  sweetest  children  I  have 
ever  seen,  his  little  god-son  William  Walker,  a 
boy  seven  years  of  age,  and  his  grand-daughter 
Elizabeth  HaU. 

"  After  a  conversation  perfectly  easy  and 
unrestrained,  yet  enlivened  by  many  playful 
sallies,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Hall  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  we  left  the  arbour,  which  I  should 
not  forget  to  tell  you,  was  closely  shaded  from 
the  sun  by  the  graceftil  foliage  of  a  grape-vine, 
to  wander  through  the  garden  walks.  Hiese, 
which  have  been  newly  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  poet,  are  partly  open,  and  partly 
close,    either    bordered   with    flower-beds,    or 

F  2 
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shadowed  by  firuit-trees,  and  amongst  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  lately  unported  mulberry  trees, 
with  which,  as  well  from  his  own  taste  and  in- 
clination, as  from  deference  to  the  circular  letters 
of  his  Majesty,  he  has  embellished  the  ter- 
mination of  his  garden.  This  elegant  tree^ 
which  was  planted  by  Shakspeare's  own  hand, 
and  is  now  six  years  old,  thrives  well,  and  pro- 
mises to  become  a  very  useful  and  distinguished 
ornament  to  his  pleasure-ground.  It  was  the 
first,  he  told  us,  which  had  been  seen  in  the 
place  or  neighbourhood ;  and,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  turn  prophet  on  the  occasion,  I  would 
venture  to  predict,  that  long  after  the  present 
generation  has  ceased  to  breathe,  it  will  be  held 
in  veneration  for  the  poet's  sake. 

**  The  weather  being  singularly  fine,  we  were 
induced  to  linger  in  the  open  air  until  near  six 
o'clock,  when,  after  evening  prayer,  supper  was 
announced,  and,  as  soon  as  this  was  finished,  we 
adjourned  to  the  tapestried  parlour.  Here,  in 
music  and  conversation,  the  hours  passed  unper- 
ceived  away.    A  Welsh  harp,  and  the  virginals  • 

*  Virginait,  a  musical  instrumeat  something  similar  to  a 
mall  harpocbord,  or  what  was  formerly  in  use  under  the  name 
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oonduding  h,  to  present  him  with  one  of  his 
own  exquisite  songs, 

*  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I»' 

just  set  by  my  fitvoorite  composer,  Orlando 
Gibbons.  I  will  not  repeat  the  gratifying 
things  which  fell  from  our  host  on  this  occasion; 
but  shall  only  add,  that  after  several  beautiful 
madrigals  from  Mrs.  Hall,  whose  voice  is  sin- 
gularly sweet  and  clear,  among  which  I  was 
particularly  struck  witli  that  lovely  song  of  her 
btber'a, 

*  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away/ 

so  admirably  set  by  Byrd,  we  retired  for  the 
night,  having  previously,  however,  as  is  still  the 
fashion,  you  know,  in  the  country,  partaken  of  a 
rich  posset,  served  up  in  the  large  silver  gilt 
bowl,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  dining-room. 

<*  You  will  now  think  it  high  time,  I  appre- 
hend, my  beloved  Agnes,  that  I  should  conclude 
this  prodigious  long  letter ;  but  I  was  desirous 
ofi  giving  you  an  unbroken  detail  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  first  day-  which  my  father  and 
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myself  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  tcgetker 
with  our  new  friends.  The  interest  which  I 
know,  in  your  contemplation,  and  that  of  your 
nncle^  attaches  itself  to  every  thing  connect^ 
with  the  person  and  fiunily  of  Shakspeare,  must 
plead  my  excuse  for  this  prolixity.  What  has 
occurred  here  since  the  day  I  have  thus  minutely 
described,  and  I  can  assure  you  our  time  has 
not  been  idly  spent,  you  shall  have  when  I  see 
you  at  Wyebume  Hall.  We  prosecute  our 
journey  thither  in  a  few  days,  and  as  a  tempt- 
ation to  hasten  to  your  friend  which  cannot  fail 
of  having  its  due  effect,  I  will  just  add,  that  it 
is  highly  probable  we  shall  soon  be  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  our  dear  and  amiable  bard. 
"  Farewell,  my  sweet  cousin,  and  continue  to 
love  her  who  doth  most  exceedingly  love  you. 

"  Helen  Montchensey." 

Of  the  occurrences  alluded  to  in  the  above 
letters,  as  taking  place  between  the  period  of 
Montchensey's  mingling  with  the  family  at  New- 
Place,  and  his  departure  for  Wyeburne  Hall, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account, 
merely  observing  in  this  place,  that  if  Helen 

F   4 
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had  deferred  her  communication  a  few  days 
longer,  she  would  have  found  something  still 
more  attractive  to  Agnes,  and  much  more  allied 
to  her  own  fortunes  and  feelings  to  expatiate 
upon,  than  what  had  been  the  subject  of  her 
late  correspondence,  however  curious  and  in- 
teresting it  had  proved. 

Shakspeare  had  felt,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, extremely  anxious  to  lighten  the  load 
which  seemed  to  press  with  so  much  weight 
upon  the  spirits  of  his  elder  guest;  and  now 
that  he  was  able  to  enter  into  society,  he  en- 
deavoured by  occasional  company,  and,  as  far 
as  his  reviving  strength  would  permit,  by  short 
excursions  in  Stratford  and  its  neighbourhood, 
to  divert  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  As  no- 
thing, however,  so  efTectually  contributed  to 
abstract  MontcHensey  from  his  own  affairs,  as 
what  more  immediately  related  to  the  person 
and  character  of  his  host,  the  latter  submitted, 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  become,  every 
now  and  then,  his  own  historian. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  returned  the  bard,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  Montchensey,  as 
they  one  morning  sauntered  along  Henley  Street, 
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^  if  posterity  should  ever  enquire  about  such  a 
personage  as  myself,  it  may  be  told  that  here^'' 
pointing  to  an  ancient  and  somewhat  homely- 
looking  tenement,  ^*  he  drew  the  first  breath  of 
life,  and  passed  his  childhood,  and  his  early 
youth."  **  And  may  we  be  allowed,"  cried 
Helen,  her  fine  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm, 
and  turned  upon  Shakspeare,  as  if  imploring  his 
consent,  **  may  we  be  allowed  to  cross  this  hal- 
lowed threshold  ?"  "  If  vanity,  my  feir  young 
flatterer,"  he  replied,  "  were  not  the  prescriptive 
inmate  of  the  poet's  breast,  you  would,  without 
all  question,  plant  it  there.  It  is  hallowed, 
however,  in  my  estimation,  my  dear  lady,  by 
the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth ;  for  it  was  be- 
neath thb  humble  roof  that  my  father  lived  and 
died,  and  maintained  a  family  of  eight  children.* 
I  am  the  eldest  and  last  surviving  son,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  inexpressible  comfort  to  me  to  re- 
flect, that  I  was  able  through  the  patronage  of 
the  public  to  render  his  latter  days  easy  and 

•  "  Our  po€t*s  mother,**  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  never  appears 
to  have  borne  to  her  husk>and  more  than  eight  chUdren,  Jive  of 
whom  only,  namely,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  attained  to 
yeau^  of  maturity.*' — Vide  Malonx*s  5AaAriprarf,  apud  Boswel), 
vol.  u.  p.  51. 
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independent.  It  is  now  about  finnrteen  jean 
since  I  lost  bim,  and  I  revisit  ibis  boose^  wfaidi 
I  baye  taken  care  to  preserve  nearly  in  tbe  state 
in  wbicb  he  left  it,  with  sensaticms  which,  if 
somewhat  different  from  those  with  which  yoa 
are  kindly  pleased  to  view  it,  my  gentle  lady, 
yet  leave  me,  I  trust,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man." 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  Sir,"  cried  Helen  blushing, 
yet  with  a  deep  expression  of  admiration  on  her 
fisatures,  ^^  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  he 
was  ^our  Shakspeare,  whilst  t/ati  are  eoeryhod^% 
Shakspeare."  ^'  It  is  smartly  and  eloquently  put, 
my  sweet  Ellen,"  rejoined  tbe  poet,  smiling^ 
whilst  the  hectic  of  a  moment  cross'd  his  cheek, 
"  but,  conscious  as  I  am  of  my  own  deficiencies, 
I  dare  not  trust  the  picture  which  the  glow  of 
your  too  partial  imagination  would  place  before 
me ;  —  but  let  us  enter." 

"  I  have  heard,"  remarked  Montchensey, 
sitting  down  in  an  old  oak  armed  chair,  and 
surveying  the  apartment  into  which  they  had 
been  admitted  with  no  slight  interest,  ^'  I  have 
heard,  though  I  know  not  how  truly,  that  Mr. 
John  Shakspeare  was  in  the  woollen  trade." 
^^  His  principal  occupation,  Master  Montchen* 
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f»j^  returned  the  bard,  ^^  wag  that  of  a  glo* 
ver^;  and  though  in  reduced  drcumstances 
wheal  first  left  Stratfinrd  for  London,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  pressure  of  a  large 
£unily,  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  was  then 
a^  Tery-  thoughdess  and  extravagant  member 
yet  had  he  formerly  lived  in  comparative  afflu- 
ence, having  filled  the  office  of  Hig^  Bailiff  for 
his  native  town ;  and  with  pride  and  pleasure 
can  I  add,  that  not  only  when  fortune  favoured 
him,  did  he  perform  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a 
magistrate  with  promptitude  and  effect,  but 
that  in  the  hour  of  adversity  he  exerted  every 
nerve  to  support  with  decency  a  numerous  off- 
spring." 

A  tear  trembled  on  the  cheek  of  Shakspeare 
as  he  uttered  these  last  words,  and  Montchen- 
sey,  anxious  to  avert  what  might,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  give  pain,  enquired  if  the  school  where 
he  had  been  educated  were  yet  in  existence. 
"  I   will    show  it  you,"     he  replied,   "  as  we 


*  This  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  Mr.  Malone 
from  a  Tery  ancient  manuscript  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  bailiflTs  court  at  Stratford.  —  Sec  bis  Shakspeare^  apud  Bos. 
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return,  for  it  stands  very  near  New-Flaoe,  oo- 
cupying,  indeed,  the  upper  part  of  the  Guilds 
hall,  just  beyond  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cro8s» 
whose  porch  and  windows  you  admired  so 
much/' 

*^  And  it  was  here,  my  friend,"  exclaimed 
Montchensey,  as  they  entered  the  school-room, 
**  that  you  passed  the  short  period  alloweed  you 
jbr  scholastic  exercises  !  for,  I  presume^  firom 
what  you  hinted  the  other  day  in  your  library, 
that  the  term  of  your  education  was  but  brie£" 

**  It  lasted  not  quite  four  years,"  returned 
the  bard,  *^  and  this  is  the  very  spot,"  placing 
his  hand  upon  a  large  ink-stained  and  somewhat 
mutilated  desk,  *^  where  my  scanty  stock  of 
Greek  and  Latin  was  acquired ;  for  my  fistther, 
whose  circumstances  were  then  becoming  em- 
barrassed, not  only  found  himself  unable  to 
continue  me  longer  here,  but  wanted  moreover 
my  assistance  in  his  trade ;  and  firom  the  age  of 
twelve  to  that  of  eighteen,  I  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  engaged  in  the  concerns  of  his  bu- 
siness." 

"  Not,  I  will  venture  to  assert,   however," 
cried  Montchensey,   *^  without  many  interval^ 
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devoted  to  more  graial  pursuits,  to  the  play  of 
&ncy,  and  the  love  of  song.** 

^  I  was,  indeed,  an  idle  dog,  Master  Mont- 
chensey,**  replied  Shakspeare,  archly  smiling^ 
^  a  very  idle  dog,  and  greatly  more  addicted,  I 
must  confess,  to  sport  and  pleasure,  than  to 
any  more  serious  or  profitable  occupation.  An 
event,  however,  which  happened  very  shortly 
after  I  left  this  school,  contributed  materially 
not  only  to  fixter  this  disposition  for  a  time, 
but  to  predispose  me  to  the  way  of  life  which  I 
afterward  pursued  on  quitting  Stratford.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  magnificent  festival  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  the  Queen's  visit  to 
his  castle  of  Kenilworth,  which,  as  being  only 
a  few  miles  distant  fi'om  Stratford,  I  was  allowed 
by  my  father,  in  company,  indeed,  with  most  of 
the  youth  of  this  place  and  the  neighbourhood, 
to  attend.  I  was  placed,  however,  under  the 
protection  of  an  old  harper,  who  had,  in  his 
younger  days,  been  a  servant  with  my  &ther, 
a  man  grey  with  age,  but  skilled  in  the  use  of 
his  instrument;  and  nothing  would  serve  me 
but  I  must  go  accoutred  as  his  page,  a  fancy 
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which,  as  it  tamed  out,  proved  of  no  small  ser- 
vice to  my  fiiture  lot  in  life. 

<^  The  scene  which  now  burst  upon  my  open- 
ing mind  can  never.  Master  Montchensey,  aa 
long  as  memory  retains  her  function,  be  e£Encei 
from  it.  The  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  pa- 
gefmtry,  and,  above  all,  the  dramatic  cast  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  entertainments,  absolatdy 
&scinated,  and,  I  may  saiy,  absorbed  my 
imagination ;  for,  not  only  was  I  present  with 
the  country  round,  at  the  old  Coventry  play  of 
Hock  Tuesday,  but  I  was  admitted,  with  my 
friend,  the  harper,  whose  services  had  been  re- 
quired on  the  occasion,  to  see  the  play  which, 
the  same  evening,  after  supper,  was  performed 
more  privately  before  the  Queen.  And  here  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  her 
majesty,  who  probably  struck  with  the  tender- 
ness of  my  years,  and  the  fimciftil  dress  which  I 
had  assumed,  was  pleased  to  enquire  who  I  was* 
and  whence  I  came,  a  circumstance  which,  when 
in  after  life  I  had  acquired  some  little  publicity 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  brought  the  name  of  Will 
Shakspeare  to  her  ear,  with  associations  which, 
inducing  her  to  ascertain  if  the  page  and  the 
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poet  were  the  same^  more  readily  disposed  her 
to  patronise  the  interests  of  the  latter." 

<*  It  was  an  incident,  my  dear  Sir/'  interrupted 
Helen,  *^  most  happily  adapted  to  awaken  the 
sympathies  of  our  late  noble  Queen,  who,  with 
all  her  masculine  and  statesman-like  talents,  had 
a  strong  bias  for  whatever  was  tinged  with  the 
romantic  You  must  allow  me,  nevertheless,  to 
remark,  that  however  this  discovery  of  identity 
might  at  first  heighten  the  interest  which  she 
felt  in  your  &vour,  it  could  only  be  to  the  su- 
periority of  acknowledged  genius  that  you  were 
indebted  for  her  marked  and  continued  support." 

Shakspeare  bowed,  whilst  Montchensey  re- 
verting to  the  effect  of  what  had  been  related  on 
the  youthful  mind  of  the  poet,  observed,  that  in 
his  opinion,  nothing  could  have  happened  better 
calculated  to  fan  the  opening  flame  of  genius, 
than  the  spectacle  and  incident  at  Kenil worth ; 
"  and  lean  easily  conceive,"  he  added,  "that  after 
this  period,  however  duty  and  necessity  might 
demand  an  attention  to  business,  inclination  was 
but  little  subservient  to  the  call." 

**  As  the  matter  ultimately  turned  out,  my 
friend,"    replied   Shakspeare,    ^<  all  was  well ; 
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yet  I  cannot  now  look  back  upon  this  portion  of 
my  life  without  many  a  pang  of  compunction  and 
regret,  nor  without  thinking  it  right  to  add,  that, 
the  conduct  which  I  too  often  pursued  during 
these  my  juvenile  years  would,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  lead,  as  it  had  nearly  done  in  my  own 
case,  to  poverty  and  disgrace.  In  saying  this, 
however,  I  must  beg  to  be  understood  as  not 
charging  myself,  setting  one  foolish  enterprise 
aside,  with  any  thing  more  formidable  than  too 
frequently  neglecting  the  interests  of  my  father's 
business  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  youth- 
ful pleasures.  In  short,  to  ramble  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  to  trace  the  banks  of  the  Avon 
as  far  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  to  loiter  in  the 
noon-tide  heat  beneath  the  shelter  of  some  aged 
oak,  absorbed  in  my  own  wayward  fancies,  or  to 
join  with  more  than  common  enthusiasm  in  the 
sports  and  frolics  of  the  young  and  thoughdess, 
were  indulgences  to  which  I  sacrificed  not  only 
a  great  part  of  my  time  from  the  period  of 
twelve  to  fifteen,  but,  with  contrition  do  I  say  it, 
much  too  large  a  portion  of  the  next  three  years ; 
so  that  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  eighteen, 
my  father,  anxious  for  the  consequences  of  such 
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a  desultory  mode  of  life,  was  induced  to  sanction 
a  partiality  which  I  had  for  some  time  entertained 
for  a  young  woman  in  this  neighbourhood,  about 
eight  years  older  than  myself,  under  the  hope 
that,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  I  should  feel 
the  necessity  of  becoming  more  attentive  to 
the  concerns  of  business." 

"  If  I  might  venture,  without  offence,  to  form 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  issue  of  this  engogement," 
remarked  Montchensey,  as  descending  from  the 
grammar-school,  they  turned  to  re-enter  New- 
Place,  "  I  would  say,  that  though,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  poet  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis,* 
you  proved  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion, and,  no  doubt,  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
husband,  yet,  as  to  business,  the  experiment  did 
not  altogether  succeed." 

"  I  cannot  say  it  did,"  returned  the  bard, 
somewhat  archly  surveying  both  Montchensey 
and  his -daughter,  whilst  on  the  countenance  of 
the  latter  dwelt  a  smile  of  the  most  enchanting 
playfulness;  "  and  I  rather  suspect  that  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  my  juvenile  adventures 
than  I  had  imagined.  Yet  I  can  assure  you, 
that  though  at  an  age  when  love  and  liberty  are 

VOL.  I.  G 
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objects  of  dearest  estimation,  I  had  formed,  on 
entering  into  the  marriage  state,  such  a  serious 
determination  to  direct  all  the  talents  I  possessed 
to  business,  that  not  satisfied  with  merely  as- 
sisting my  father  in  hb  own  peculiar  line,  I  en- 
deavoured, as  an  additional  means  of  supporting 
a  iamily,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  lucrative 
branch  of  the  law;  and,  in  fact,  through  the  aid 
of  a  near  relative,  himself  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  I  became  in  a  little  time  sufficiently 
versed  in  what  is  termed  the  Art  of  Conveyancings 
as  to  have  rendered  it,  but  for  some  untoward 
circumstances,  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
emolument." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Sir,"  cried  Helen,  laughing, 
and  encouraged  by  the  sly  expression  of  hu- 
mour which  mantled  on  the  features  of  the  poet 
as  he  closed  the  above  detail,  ^^  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  am  sure,  if  in  alluding  to  what  fame  has 
recorded  of  this  frolic  period  of  your  life,  I  ven- 
ture to  remind  you,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
neighbour  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  you  carried  your 
newly-acquired  art  of  conveyancing  somewhat 
beyond  the  limits  which  either  he  or  his  bre- 
thren in  the  magistracy  could  approve  !" 
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<<  A  mad  explmt,  my  yomig  firiend,'*  rejoined 
die  bard,  *^  and  one  which  even  the  ebuUiticm 
of  youth,  and  the  warmth  of  an  undisciplined 
imagination,  can  scarcely  palliate,  much  less 
excuse.  It  was  my  misfortune,  indeed,  at  this 
period,  to  have  formed  an  intimacy  with  several 
lawless  and  hair-brained  spirits,  and  the  incur- 
sion which  they  proposed  was  but  too  accordant 
with  that  love  of  the  wild  and  adventurous 
which  had  for  some  years  animated  my  breast, 
and  played  before  my  fancy,  to  be  rejected  with 
the  indignation  which  it  merited.  I  can  well 
remember,  in  fact,  that  it  struck  me  in  the  light 
of  one  of  those  bold  achievements  I  had  read  of 
in  the  predatory  warfare  of  ancient  times,  and 
the  danger  it  involved  served  only  to  recommend 
it  the  more.*** 

•  Notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Malone  has  brought  forward 
to  inroTe  that  no  park  existed,  either  at  Charlecote  or  Fulbroke 
in  Sbakspeare*8  time,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  story  of 
our  poet's  frolic  must,  from  the  universality  and  iteration  of  th« 
tradition  connected  with  it,  have  had  some  foundation  in  tmth. 
**  It  is,*'  as  Mr.  Malone  himself  has  observed,  "  an  old  and  just 
observation,  tliat  omnis  fabula  fundatur  in  historia  /  the  meat 
fictitious  accounts  which  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us,  have 
genendly  had  some  little  resemblance  or  admixture  of  truth  in 
them. **->(  Vol.  ii.   p.  73.)     I  am  therefore  inclined  to  beKeT% 

O   2 
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As  Shakspeare  uttered  these  words  they 
reached  the  threshold  of  New- Place;  and  bein^ 
all  engaged  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Combe's,  of  Strat- 


tiuU  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  though  he  never  possetaed  a  legal  park, 
bad  yet  deer  within  enclosed  grounds ;  and  that  Shakspeare  was 
proceeded  against  by,  or  threatened  with,  an  action  of  trespass 
for  his  misdemeanour.     It  should  also  be  obsenred,  that  when 
Mr.  Malone  declares  that  this  mode  of  accrediting  the  story  is 
scarcely  worth  considering,  for  that  *'  of  keeping  deer  in  unen» 
dated  grounds  no  example  can  be  produced,"  he  seems  to  have 
Ibrgotten  the  import  of  a  passage  which  be  has  quoted  from 
Blackstone  in  the  preceding  page,  who  expressly  says,  "  the 
word  park,  properly  signiBes  an  enclosure :  but  yet  it  is  not 
every  field  or  common,  which  a  gentleman  chooses  to  surround 
with  a  wall  or  paling,  and  to  stock  with  a  herd  of  deer,  that  is 
thereby  constituted  a  legal  park  ;**  an  observation  which  evi- 
dently implies,  not  only  that  such  a  sjtecies  of  enclosed  lands 
for  keeping   deer,  though  in  the  eye  of  the  law  considered 
as  unenclosed,  had  occurred,  but  that  it  had  also  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred.     We  are  likewise  told  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  a 
previous  part  of  his  volume,  (p.  ISl.)  that  in  parliament  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy    «  was  very  active  in  the  preservation   of  the 
game,*'  an  activity  not  very  likely  to  have  existed,  unless  he 
was,  in  some  way  or  other,  immediately  interested  in  tlie  pro- 
tection of  it,  but  which  will  very  sufficiently  account  for  what 
Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  «  the  first  scene  of  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  certainly  afibrds  ground  for  believing  that 
our  author,  on  some  account  or  other,  had  not  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.**— Vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

The  frequency  also  of  this  kind  of  depredation  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  moral  light  in  which  it  was  considered  by 
hit  oootemporariesy  add  further  credence  to  the  story. 
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ford  College,  Helen  had  only  time,  ere  she 
retired  to  make  some  alteration  in  her  dress,  to 
petition  her  kind  host  that  they  might  visit  the 


*'  To  form  a  right  judgment/'  says  Mr.Malone, ''  on  this, 
as  on  many  other  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  our  con- 
sidferatioo  the  .prevalent  opinions  and  practices  of  the  time.     If 
these  be  attended  to,  in  the  present  case,  tlie  act  which  has  been 
imputed  to  our  poet,  however  unjustifiable,  will  rather  appear  in 
the  light  of  a  youthful  indiscretion,  in  which  light  it  is  fiiequent- 
]y  represented,  than  as  a  very  criminal  offence.     That  it  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  young  men  of  those  days,  and 
being  wboUy  unmixed  with  any  sordid  or  lucrative  motive,  (for 
the  venis<Hi  thus  obtained  was  not  sold,  but  freely  participated 
at  a  convivial  board,)  was  considered  merely  a  juvenile  frolic, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  a  tract  of  that  age,  Where  it 
is  classed  with  the  other  ordinary  levities  and  amusements  of 
youth.     <  Time  of  recreation,*  (says  a  writer  against  stage  plays 
in  1599,)  '  is  necessarie,  I  graunt,  and  thinke  as  necessarie  for 
scholars,  that  are  scholars  in  deede,  as  it  is  for  any.     Yet  in  my 
opinion  it  were  not  fit  for  them  to  play  at  stoole-ball  among 
wenches,  nor  at  chance  or  maw  wi«h  idle  loose  companions,  nor 
at  trunkes  in  guile -balls,  nor  to  danse  about  may- poles,  nor  to 
ruffle  in  ale  houses,  nor  to  carouse  in  tavemes,  nor  to  stwle 
deere,  nor  to  rob  orchards,* '^ [Overthrow  of  Stage  Plaiet,  4to. 
1599.  p.  23.)     In  like  manner,  Anthony  Wood,  speaking  of 
Dr.  John  Hiornborough,  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  Mag- 
dalen College  in  Oxford,  in  1570,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
was  successively  bishop  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  and  bishop  of 
Bristol  and  Worcester,  in  England,  informs  us,  that  <  he  and  hli 
kinsman,  Robert  Pinkney,  seldom  studied  or  gave  themselves 
to  their  bookes ;  but  spent  their  time  in  thejencing'schoofs,  and 
dancingschooU,  in  stealing  deer  and  amiett  in  hunting  the  hare, 

6    3 
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next  morning  Charleoote  and  its  deer-park,  as 
the  scene  of  an  adventure  which,  in  its  ultimate 
consequences,  had  contributed  so  essentially  not 
only  to  his  own  prosperity,  but  to  the  very  being 
and  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry  in  England ; 
a  request  which,  we  may  well  conceive,  from  the 
channel  throu^  which  it  came^  and  from  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  enforced,  could  only  be 
assented  to  by  the  poet  with  the  utmost  cordis 
ali^  and  good  humour. 

Stratford  College,  erected  in  the  reign-  of 
Edward  the  Third,  by  Ralph  de  Stratford,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  London,  was  now  the  man- 
sion and  residence  of  William  Combe,  Esq.  the 
nephew  of  John  Combe,  who  had  died  the  year 
before,  who  had  been  the  friend,  and  often  the 
companion  of  Shakspeare.     The  present  pos- 


And  wooing  girls.*  —  {Athetu  Oxon,  i.  371.)  At  the  tune 
here  referred  to,  Tboraborough  was  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
twenty-two  years  old.  ** 

Various  other  passages  to  the  same  effect  are  given  by  Mr. 
Malooe,  who  remarks  as  the  result  of  the  whole,  that  *<  it  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  this  kind  of  trespass,  even  were  it  justly 
imputable  to  Shakspeare,  would  not  leave  any  very  deep  stain 
on  his  character,  being,  in  his  time,  considered  m«raly  aa  a 
playful  <  tridL  of  youth.'  ** — Vol.  U.  p.  132  et  seq. 
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sessor,  who  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  a 
man  of  estimable  character  and  amiable  man- 
ners, and  a  warm  admirer  also  of  the  talents  and 
the  virtues  of  Shakspeare,  who  cherished  both 
for  him  and  his  younger  brodier  Thomas  a 
very  sincere  regard,  and  now  spoke  of  them  to 
Montchensey,  as  they  proceeded  towards  the 
College,  in  terms  of  affectionate  firiendship. 

This  venerable  building,  constructed  of  hewn 
free-stone,  and  of  considerable  strength  and  size^ 
was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  church-yard, 
and,  being  not  destitute  of  architectural  beauty, 
and  surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds 
and  gardens,  was  justly  considered  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town.  The  east,  or  principal  en- 
trance, was  under  a  massy  porch  or  door-way, 
opening  into  a  spacious  hall  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  central  front,  vaulted  to  the  roof, 
and  its  coving  richly  ornamented  with  stucco- 
work;  whilst  the  north  wing,  which,  previous 
to  the  dissolution,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
warden  and  officiating  priests,  was  now  arranged 
into  three  ample  apartments,  a  withdrawing 
room,  a  banqueting  room,  and  a  library.  Into 
the  first  of  these  were  Shakspeare,  his  family 
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and  friends,  introduced,  and  here  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Lord  Carew  of  Clopton, 
and  his  lady.  Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  his  lord- 
ship's natural  son,  then  upon  a  visit  to  Cloptdn 
House,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs  HalL 

It  was  a  spectacle  truly  gratifying  to  Mont- 
chensey  and  his  daughter,  to  witness  the  cor- 
diality and  pleasure  with  which  Shakspeare  was 
welcomed,  not  only  by  his  intimate  friends,  the 
Combes,  but  by  the  noble  family  of  Clopton, 
who  seemed,  from  their  marked  attention  to  the 
poet,  to  show  how  well  they  could  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  great  and  incomparable  talents- 
Nor  was  Montchensey  himself  a  total  stranger 
either  to  Mr.  Combe,  whom  he  had  more  than 
once  seen  at  Warwick,  or  to  the  visitors  from 
Clopton  House,  as  during  a  residence  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  1600,  in  a  military  capacity,  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  Stafford, 
then  secretary  to  his  father,  Sir  George  Carew, 
as  president  of  Munster.  A  recognition  was 
soon  established ;  and  Shakspeare  then  stepping 
forward,  introduced  his  lovely  guest,  the  fair 
and  blushing  Helen,  to  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.     He  had  claimed  this  as  his  delightful 
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and  peculiar  privil^e,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a 
sight  more  than  commonly  attractive,  to  behold 
beauty  thus  led  on  by  genius  of  unrivalled  lustre. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  see  Helen 
Mont^ensey  without  being  interested  in  her 
&vour,  such  was  the  fascinating,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  intelligent  expression  of  her  fea« 
tares;  but  it  was  to  the  sweetness  of  her  dis- 
position, and  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  her 
manners,  that  she  owed  her  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare,  who  seemed  to  contemplate 
in  her  a  living  counterpart  of  what  his  fancy  had 
formed  whilst  sketching  the  bewitching  portrait^ 
of  Viola  and  Fidele. 

To  be  thus  the  avowed  favourite  of  the  man 
beyond  all  others  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  was,  in  itself,  a  powerful  re- 
commendation to  all ;  but,  when  enforced  by 
female  loveliness,  irresistible.  There  was  one, 
however,  by  whom  the  scene  was  viewed  with 
feelings  peculiarly  his  own ;  for  how  shall  we 
paint  the  proud  gratification  of  the  father,  when 
he  beheld  liini  whom  he  had  long  entliusias- 
tically  venerated  as  first  among  the  sons  of 
men  for  creative  energy  of  talent,  thus  present* 
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ing  his  beloved  daughter  to  the  notice  and 
approbation  of  his  best  and  most  valued  ac- 
quaintance! 

With  the  exception  of  Lord  Southampton, 
there  were  few  noblemen,  perhaps,  better  qua- 
lified by  their  taste  and  literature,  and  experience 
of  life,  and  none  more  willing,  from  an  intimacy 
with  the  virtues  of  the  man,  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  Shakspeare,  than  was  Lord  Carew. 
He  had  ever  been  also  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  attractions  of  the  softer  sex ;  but  to  pay 
homage  to  beauty  from  the  hand  of  Shakspeare^ 
formed  a  duty  singularly  novel  and  interesting, 
and  which  he  discharged  with  more  than  his 
wonted  courtesy  and  grace. 

Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  friendly  or 
hospitably  kind  than  the  conduct  and  civilities 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe,  who,  while  they  paid 
all  due  respect  to  fortune,  rank,  and  title,  were 
at  the  same  time  most  assiduously  attentive  to 
Shakspeare,  conscious  how  far  beyond  wealth 
or  heraldic  distinction  were  the  deathless  ho- 
nours of  their  humble  townsman.  This  was  a 
fsentiment,  indeed,  even  in  that  stately  and  almost 
feudal  age  of  magnificence,  common,  aa  hath 
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been  already  ohserred,  to  nearly  all  the  inhaF- 
bitants  of  Stratford  and  its  neighbourhood ;  for 
the  excellence  of  Shakspeare  had  been  in  a  line 
of  Gompositicm  familiar  to  their  business  and 
their  bosoms ;  and  so  mild,  so  kind,  and  unas- 
suming were  his  manners,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  dedde  whether  he  was  more  the  love  or  the 
pride  of  their  hearts. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  at  half-past 
twelve  the  party  at  the  college  sate  down  in  the 
banqueting  room  to  an  elegant  and  a  varied 
board.    The  conversation  soon  took  an  interest- 
ing turn,  and  among  many  topics  connected  with 
the  localities  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood, 
that  of  the  fire   which  had  the  preceding  year 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  town,  and 
had  been,  of  course,  productive  of  incalculable 
distress,  became  the  subject  of  discussion.    The 
ravages  of  this  dreadful  conflagration,  which  in 
less  than  two  hours   had  consumed  fifty-four 
houses,  were  still  in  many  places  but  too  ap- 
parent, and  had  forcibly  attracted,  during  his 
morning's  excursion,  the  notice  of  Montchensey, 
who  now  observed,  that  he  was  happy  to  see 
the   new   buildings    constructing   of   materials 
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which  would  render  them  in  fature  less  liable  to 
such  an  accident. 

^^  It  is  an  improvement  of  most  essential  con- 
sequence to  our  peace  and  security,"  remained 
Mr.  Combe,  <^  for  no  place  has  suffered  more 
from  the  depredations  of  fire  than  Stratford* 
Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  twice,  on  the 
same  day  twelvemonth,  was  it  nearly  destroyed 
firom  the  like  cause,  two  hundred  dwelling- 
houses  having  been  consumed  on  those  two 
days ;  and  yet  were  they  [immediately  rebuilt  of 
tlie  same  perishable  materials,  and  thatched. 
Awful,  however,  as  was  the  rage  of  the  devour- 
ing element  on  these  memorable  days,  and  much 
as  I  was  alarmed,  being  then  but  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  yet  was  the  impression  on  my 
mind  less  fearful  and  vivid  than  what,  owing  to 
accompanying  circumstances,  occurred  from  the 
conflagration  of  last  July ;  for  my  uncle  was  at 
that  time  dying,  and  such  was  the  iury  of  the 
flames,  in  consequence  of  the  wind  setting  in 
full  upon  the  town,  that  there  was  long  reason 
to  apprehend  not  a  single  house  would  have 
escaped.  My  friend  Shakspeare,  who  happened 
to  be  with  me  on  a  visit  of  enquiry  after  my 
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« 

uncle  when  the  fire  first  broke  out,  instantly 
rushed  forth,  not  only  to  protect  his  own  family, 
but,  having  seen  them  safe,  to  assist  in  protect- 
ing others,  and  was,  I  may  venture  to  say,  in- 
strumental, even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  in 
rescuing  much  valuable  property,  and  in  pre- 
serving likewise,  by  his  counsel  and  directions, 
many  houses  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  flames." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  and  whilst  Shakspeare 
was  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  felt  fi*om  the 
idea  of  having  been  useful  to  his  fellow  towns- 
men on  such  an  occasion,   that  Dr.  Hall,  who 
sate  next  to  Montchensey,  took  the  opportunity 
of  whispering  in  his  ear,  that  he  was  apprehen- 
sive the  exertions  which  his  father-in-law  had 
been  induced  to  make  during  this  dreadful  fire, 
might  prove  seriously  injurious  to  his  health ; 
for  though  he  generally  looked  well,  and  thought 
himself,  indeed,  free  from  any  dangerous  com- 
plaint, yet,   ever  since  that  disastrous  day,   he 
had  been  subject  to  transient,  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, alarming  affections  of  his  breath,  especially 
upon  walking  more  rapidly  than  usual,  or  as- 
cending any  rising  ground.     **  I  confess,''  he 
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continued,  ^^  I  am  greatly  pusded  about  the  na* 
ture  of  this  disorder,  which  has  never  occurred 
to  me  before  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms; 
but  as  the  attacks,  which  are  not  frequent,  have 
hitherto  gone  off  simply  and  quickly  from  rest, 
and  seem  to  leave  no  traces  of  derangement 
behind,  I  have  not  thought  it  prudent  to  excite 
any  inquietude  in  his  &mily  upon  the  subject."* 
The  statement,  however,  occasioned  considerr 
able  uneasiness  in  the  breast  of  Montcbensey, 
who  justly  deemed  the  life  of  Shakspeare  pecu- 
liarly dear,  not  only  to  every  individual  who 
knew  him,  but  to  the  public  at  large ;  and  he 
immediately  enquired  of  the  Doctor,  if  he  did 
not  think  change  of  air  might  be  of  service; 
for  I  am  in  great  hopes,''  he  added,  ^*  of  in* 
ducing  your  &ther-in-law  to  visit  me  this  sum- 
mer in  Derbyshire."  Here  this  bye  conversa- 
tion was  broken  in  upon  by  Sir  Thos.  Stafford's 
asking  Dr.  Hall,  who,  he  understood  from  Mr. 
Combe,  had  attended  his  uncle  to  the  last,  if 

*  It  is  highly  probable,  I  think,  from  the  consideration  that 
tlie  bust  of  Shakspeare  on  his  Stratford  monument,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  cast  after  death,  exhibits  no 
signs  of  emaciation,  that  the  poet  died  suddenly,  or,  at  Icist 
after  a  very  short  illness. 
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he  thought  the  dying  moments  of  his  patient 
had  been  disturbed  by  any  consciousness  of  the 
alann  which  surrounded  him. 

"  I  believe  not,"  replied  he,  "  for  he  had 
been  long  sinking  from  the  mere  pressure  of 
years;  his  mental  faculties  were  nearly  gone, 
and  he  expired  the  day  following,  July  the  lOth, 
without  a  struggle,  and  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age  " 

^<  I  am  happy  to  learn,"  remarked  Lord  Ca- 
rew,  who  was  now  only  a  rare  and  transient 
visitor  at  Clopton-House,  his  chief  residence 
being  in  London,  "  that  your  uncle,  Mr.  Combe, 
disposed  of  his  large  property  in  a  manner  so 
satisfactory  to  his  relations,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  so  liberally  and  judiciously  remembered 
the  poor." 

"  His  charities,  my  lord,  were  not  I  do  as- 
sure you,"  replied  Mr.  Combe,  "  confined  to 
his  Will ;  for  though  my  uncle  has  been  exposed 
to  a  good  deal  of  bitter  sarcasm  on  account  of 
his  supposed  over  fondness  for  the  accumulation 
of  money,  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  he  was  during  his  life-time 
peculiarly  attentive  to  the  distresses  of  his  poor 
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neighbours,  and    ever   ready   to  relieve  their 
wants/* 

<<  On  a  subject  like  this,"  cried  Shakspeare» 
with  great  earnestness  of  manner,  **'  I  fed  pe- 
culiarly called  upon  to  afford  my  testimony ;  fixr 
it  has  been  circulated,  I  find,  with  an  industry 
as  officious  as  it  is  malevolent,  that^  a  certain 
severe  epitaph  on  my  deceased  friend,  with 
which  we  are  all  probably  acquainted,  originated 
with  myself.  I  ^ill  not  deny  but  that,  in  the 
gaiety  of  my  heart,  I  have  occasionally  rallied 
him  on  the  great  care  which  he  directed  to- 
wards the  increase  of  his  wealth ;  but  I  knew, 
at  the  same  time,  the  worth  and  the  charity  of 
his  heart,  and  must,  therefore,  disclaim  any 
participation  in  the  fabric  of  a  satire  which  could 
only  have  originated  with  one  who  knew  Mr. 
Combe  but  by  vulgar  report  Indeed  I  have 
some  reason  to  think,  that  the  lines  in  question 
are  from  the  pen  of  young  Braithwayte,  who 
last  year  printed  a  little  work  called  The  Poefs 
Willow^  or  the  Passionate  Shepherd^ 

"  Nothing  more  likely,"  observed  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Combe,  "  for  I  knew  Dick  Braithwayte 
when  he  was  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
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ford.  It  is  now  about  eight  years  ago ;  he  was 
then  nineteen,  and,  therefore,  nearly  of  my  own 
age ;  and  I  can  well  remember  having  held  se- 
veral conversations  with  him  on  Stratford  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  particularly  as  describing 
my  uncle  to  him  as  prodigiously  wealthy,  and, 
at  that  time,  in  my  own  opinion,  not  a  little 
parsimonious."  * 

**  My  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  the  elder  Mr. 
Combe,  as  soon  as  his  brother  had  done  speak- 
ing, and  shaking  the  poet,  at  the  same  time, 
most  cordially  by  the  hand,  "  were  it  not  that 
we  have  some  here  not  quite  sa  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  benevolence  of  your  dispo- 
sition as  myself,  such  a  disclaimer  had  been 
altogether  needless ;  but  you  well  know,   from 

*  Richard  Braithwayte  was  born  at  Warcop,  near  Appleby, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  1588,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  a 
commoner  of  Oriel-college,  Oxford,  being  matriculated  as  a 
gentleman's  son,  and  a  native  of  Westmoreland.  In  his  **  Re- 
mains, &c.'*  published  in  1618,  occurs  the  epitaph  in  question, 
"  of  which,"  says  Mr.  Boswell,  after  weighing  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  attribution  to  Shakspeare,  **  I  have 
▼ery  little  doubt  that  Braithwayte  was  the  autlior." — Malone's 
ShakfjtcarCj  vol.  ii.   p.  500. 

Braithwayte  died  at  Appleton,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
May  4th,  1673.  His  *•  Poet's  Willow,"  was  published  in 
1614. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Icmff  and  home-felt  experience,  that  wit  is  often 
invduntarily  compelled  to  father  what   it   has 
not  written ;  and  I  cannot  but  remind  you,"  he 
added  l9Ug^&   ^^  ^^  ^^^  reason,  perhi^s,  for 
^  attribution  of  which  you  complain,  that  there 
Mg  a  time,  though  now  long  since  passed,  when 
the  sharpness  of  your  poetical  retort  on  a  for- 
mer neighbour  of  ours,  occasioned  some  little 
stir  in  this  place,  though  it  happily  led,  in  con- 
junction with  the  youthiul  frolic  from  which  it 
took  its  origin,  to  that  line  of  life  which  has 
placed  you,  at  length,  on  the  very  summit  of 
dramatic  reputation." 

"  It  is  on  this  very  account,  Mr.  Combe," 
cried  Helen  Montcheusey,  ^'  that  I  and  my 
fiither  so  much  wish  to  see  the  scene  of  this 
juvenile  exploit,  and  my  kind  host  here,"  smil- 
ing upon  Shakspeare  us  she  spoke,  with  the 
most  bewitching  archness,  **  has  been  good 
enough  to  promise  that  he  will  to-morrow  morn- 
ing gratify  our  desire,  and  conduct  us  to  the 
spot  himself." 

"  I  am  certain,"  returned  Mr.  Combe,  "  that 
the  worthy  family  at  Charlcote  will  receive  vou, 
were  it  only  for  your  conductor's  sake,  with  the 
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utnu»t  liosphalityi  for  Sir  ThoihtEHi  hoi  fiettgr 
sufiered  die  prejudices  of  his  fhther  to  W/^t 
his  breast ;  aiid  with  hiin^  iddeed^  all  ^ecbfi^MMi 
<^  the  juyenile  deer-sttdRer  is  lost  in  tte  r^ftrd 
wliich  he  feels  fbr  tire  poet  and  the  mah/' 

"  I  thank  you,  my  good  neighboiiV,'*  GX^-' 
claimed  the  modest  bard,  ^^  for  your  {>flrtial 
opinioo ;  but  it  behoves  me  to  place  the  tti6Mt^' 
in  its  more  probable  light,  and  to  sayy  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  is  too  wise  a  man  to  visit  the  sins 
of  the  stripling  on  the  head  of  unoflbidlflg  agei'' 
Then  turning  to  Mi'.  Thomas  Cooibe,  fot  ifrhohS 
he  entertained  a  more  than  common  regard^' 
"  What  say  you,  my  young  frierid,"  hecohtinukl,^ 
"  this  is  an  idle  time  with  you,  fot  to-imorroW 
is  our  Midsummer's  vigil)  will  you  join  lis  ih  thst 
pilgrimage  to  Charlcote?*' 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  replied  Mr. 
Combe,  with  extraordinary  animation,  while 
Lord  Carew  and  Sir  Thomas  Stafford  declared, 
that,  were  they  not  obliged  to  leave  Qopton  the 
next  morning,  they  should  have  petitioned  for 
leave  to  increase  the  party.  "  And  may  not  I 
be  allowed,  my  dear  father,"  said  Mrs.  Hall, 
who  hitherto  had  had  no  opportunity  of  becom- 

H  2 
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ing  acquainted  with  the  intended  excursioDy 
**  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  form  one  of  your 
number?  for  though  fiuniliar  with  the  scenes 
you  are  about  to  visit,  I  should  much  enjoy  re- 
tracing them  in  the  company  of  Helen  Mont- 
chensey." 

^*  Certainly,  Susanna,  if  the  Doctor  sees  no 
olgection,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  you 
amongst  us." 

The  conversation  now  took  a  more  general 
turn,  and,  after  being  supported  for  some  time 
with  much  sprightliness  and  good  humour,  the 
par^  adjourned  to  the  cool  and  shady  retreats 
of  the  college  gardens,  where  the  evening  coming 
on  remarkably  balmy  and  serene,  they  enjoyed 
to  a  late  hour,  encanopied,  as  it  were,  amid  flow- 
ers of  every  hue,  the  fragrant  freshness  of  the 
summer  breeze. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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No.  IV. 

The  groves  of  Eden,  yanish'd  now  so  long, 
Liye  in  description^  and  grow  green  in  song. 

Pope. 

Of  that  highly  beautiful  and  exquisitely  fi- 
nished poem,  Les  Jardinsy  par  M.  UAbbi  De 
UUej  we  possess  two  translations,  one  well  known 
fix>m  the  pen  of  Mrs.  MontoUeu,  and  the  other 
published  anonymously  in  the  year  1789. 

It  is  to  this  version  of  1789,  now  fallen  into 
n^lect,  and  become  extremely  scarce,  that  [ 
wish  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of 
poetry  and  of  the  original  work,  not  as  being 
executed  throughout  with  undeviating  skill,  but 
as  possessing  parts  of  uncommon  excellence; 
such,  indeed,  as  not  only  do  justice  to  the  ori- 
ginal, but,  from  the  more  poetical  structure  of 
our  language  and  versification,  seem  to  rise 
above  it  in  richness  and  in  tone.  One  great 
cause,  however,  of  this  apparent  superiority  has 
arisen  from  the  free  and  very  happy  manner  in 
which   the  translator  has  often  introduced  the 

H  3 
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colouring,  and  even  the  very  diction  of  our 
noblest  bards,  where  the  subjects  happened  to 
be  of  a  kind  that  would  admit  of  such  an  adop- 
tion m\b  judgment  a^d  effect  M.  De  Lille 
waS|^  tp  ttie  credit  of  hi^  tast^  a  great  admirer  of 
Englisk  poetry,  and  has  copied  in  his  gardens, 
though,  perhaps,  without  sufficient  acknowledg- 
itten^  maaxy  of  the.  finest,  passages  of  Pope  wd 
Thomson,  Goldsmith  and  Gray,  passages  whicht 
though  moulded  uid  naturalised,  a&  it  were^  by 
a  great  and  congenial  sfurit,  and  the  first  pe/h 
haps  of  Gallic  bards,  lose,  firom  the  verygenuis 
of  the  language  to  wkidb  tib^i  are  transfeived, 
and  more  especially  to  an  English  ear,  no  sognall 
portion  of  th^  pristine  raciness  and  charm. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  meace  re-clothii^  of 
theses  as  fiu"-  as  it  was  possiUe,  in  the  garb  and 
spirit  of  their  primary  appearance  as  to  style 
and  manner,  would  give  a  great  additional  in* 
terest,  in  the  estimation  of  a  British  public^  to 
a  poem  in  so  many  respects  culculated  to  wift 
upoQi  and  fix  their  regard ;  and,  I  may  add^ 
that  it  is  a  task  which»  notwithstanding  the.  d^ 
Ucacy  and  diflSculty  accompanying  it,  the  transv^ 
lator  jNTofesses,  in  many  instances,  to  have  chalked 
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oat  for  himself,  and  in  which  it  id  hui  justice  id 
declare  that  he  has  in  general  succeeded. 

What  th^n,  it  may  be  asked,  has  occasioned 
a  version  with  so  many  apparent  claims  to  pa- 
tronage and  admiration,  to  sink  into  neglect  and 
utter  fbrgetfulness  ?  Two  causes  niay  be  as- 
signed in  reply ;  the  first  arising  from  a  source 
already  alluded  to,  the  great  inequality  of  the 
translatioii ;  for  thoiigd  the  more  poetical  parts 
of  the  ongihal  are  transferred  with  all  the  ener- 
gy and  beauty  just  described,  there  are  many 
and  large  portions  \^hich  arc  tamely  and  inade- 
quately rendered ;  a  fault  for  which  there  is  no 
exemplar  in  the  French  poem,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
prominent  merits  of  De  Lille  to  have  betrayed 
no  feebleness  or  relaxation  throughout  his  de- 
sign, but  to  have  touched  and  retouched  every 
part  until  the  whole  came  from  his  forming  hand 
a  model  of  simplicity  and  taste. 

The  second  cause  for  the  neglect  which  t}ie 
version  before  us  has  experienced,  may  doubt- 
less be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing been  undertaken  within  a  very  few  years 
after  the  first  publication  of  the  original  in  the 
year  1 782;  when,  consequently,  as  no  second  edi- 

H  4 
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tion  of  our  translator's  labours  has  appeared,  it 
must  want  the  many  episodes  and  descriptions, 
(the  latter  principally  taken  from  English  scen- 
er}',)  which  have  been  introduced  into  numerous 
subsequent  impressions  of  the  French  work. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  until  after  several  editions  of 
*^  Les  Jardins"  had  passed  through  the  press, 
that  De  Lille  ventured  to  introduce,  as  he  had 
long  wished  and  promised  to  do,  a  description 
of  the  gardens  of  England,  and  in  the  impression 
including  these  sketches,  he  thus  notices  the  at- 
tempt, beautifully  alluding  as  he  does  it,  to  the 
memory  and  the  rural  retreat  of  the  bard  of 
Twickenham:  "  Cette  nouvelle  (^dition  a  ^te 
retardee  par  des  obstacles  impr^vus  dont  le  de- 
tail est  inutile.  Ln  foiblesse  de  mes  yeux  et  de 
mes  moyens  m'ayant  empeclu'  de  visiter,  comme 
je  me  retois  promis,  les  plus  beaux  jardins  d'An- 
gleterre,  je  n'en  ai  cite  qu'un  petit  nombre,  cel6- 
bres  par  leur  bcaute  ou  pars  les  souvenirs  qu'ils 
rappellent.  Tels  sent  Blenheim,  Stow,  et  le 
jardin  de  Pope,  si  heureux  d'appartenir  a  un 
homme  plein  de  gout,  qui,  en  conservant  reli- 
geusement  la  demeure  et  les  jardins  de  ce  grand 
poete,  rend  a  sa  m^moire  Thommage  A  la  fois  le 
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plus  simple  et  le  plus  honorable.  Les  premiers 
monumens  d'un  '^crivain  fameux  sont  sa  maison 
qu^I  a  bfttie,  les  jardins  qu'il  a  plant^Sj  la  biblio- 
tbeque  qu'il  a  fbrm^.  C'est  1^  si  Ton  croyoit 
encore  aux  ombres,  qu'il  faudroit  chercher  la 
sienne.'** 

It  is  necessary,  in  this  place,  however,  to 
mention,  that  as  all  the  features  which  constitute 
the  leading  excellencies  of  the  work,  and  which 
have  secured  for  it  a  justly  merited  popularity, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  early  impressions,  the 
subsequent  matter,  with  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, adding  rather  to  the  bulk  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  poem,  the  version  of  1789  may  be 
considered,  as  far  as  it  has  succeeded  in  its  at- 
tempt, as  not  being  deficient  in  any  part  which 
has  truly  served  to  build  up  the  fame  of  the 
original  author.  I  say,  as  far  as  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  with  reference  to  the  more 
brilliant  passages,  but  under  a  conviction  that 
its  chief  and  perhaps  only  fault,  springs  from 

•  Les  Jardins ;  ou  L'Art  D'Embellir  Les  Pftysagefl. 
Potme.  Par  M.  L'Abb^  De  Lille.  Nouvelle  Edition,  Re- 
vue, Corrigee,  et  Augment^.  A  Londres :  Chei  B.  Dulau 
et  Co.    SoIk>  S(|uare.      1811.      Preface  p.  ix. 
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that  want  of  sust^ed  finish  already  adverted  tx> 
as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  French  poem ; 
an  inequality,  however,  which  has  rendered  it 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  process  it  is  about  to 
undergo  in  this  paper,  that  of  separating  its 
gems  from  the  mass  of  inferior  matter  in  whidi 
they  are  imbedded. 

On  the  merits  of  the  original  work  of  De 
Lille,  which  has  been  naturalised  in  almost  every 
European  language,  it  would  be  superfluous,  in 
the  present  day,  to  enter  into  any  critical  dish 
quisition;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  **  lues 
Jardins,"  form  a  poem  which  both  in  manner  and 
matter  is  built  upon  a  literature  and  taste  almost 
exclusively  extrinsic  to  the  country  of  its  birth; 
and  that  whilst  its  author,  with  a  singular  free- 
dom from  national  prejucice,  adopted  as  his  best 
and  purest  models  the  first  poets  of  Britain,  he 
has  furnished  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the' 
most  striking  and  successiul  instance  of  an 
almost  complete  emancipation  from  the  pom- 
pous frigidity  and  declamatory'  affectation,  which 
have  so  generally  debased  the  poetry  of  his 
countr3rmen,  but  he  has  shown  also,  and  in  a 
way  so  fascinating  as  to  have  disarmed  all  envy 
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and  Struck  dumb  the  malevolenee  of  criticism, 
of  what  unaffiectod  tenderness  and  coinparattTe 
aimpUcity 9  of  what  stores  of  natural  painting  and 
uasophisdcated  feeling  it  might  easily  and  effi«- 
eienti^  be  rendered  the  Tehicle^  Indeed  no 
man  i^peara  to.  have  come  to  the  task  with 
talents  mow  fitted  to  ensure  success,  or  with  a 
Ughes  estunate  of  whal  should  be  achieved,  in 
tUs  dcfMrtraent  of  the  art,  thaa  De  Lille.  Ln 
his  piefitce^  when  speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of 
interest  of  which  poetry  is  susceptible,  that  of 
the  subject  and  that  of  the  composition,  he 
justly  observes,  that  as  the  didactic  branch,  is 
inc^>able  of  exhibiting  either  the  intricacies  of 
fable  or  the  excitement  of  the  stronger  passions, 
it  must  rest  its  attractions  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  altogether,  on  this  latter  species  of  interest. 
"  II  faut  done  suppl^^r  cet  interet,"  he  proceeds, 
^^  par  les  details  les  plus  soignes,  et  par  les 
agremens  du  style  le  plus  brillant  et  le  plus  pur. 
C*est  la  qu'il  faut  que  la  justesse  des  idees,  la 
vivacity  du  colons,  I'abondance  des  images,  le 
charme  de  la  variety,  Tadresse  des  contrastes, 
une  harmonic  enchanteresse,  une  dlegance  sou- 
tenue,    attachent  et  reveiilent  continue!  lement 
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le  lecteur.  Mais  ce  m^rite  demande  rorganissr 
tion  la  plus  heureuse,  le  go6t  le  plus  exquis^ 
le  travail  le  plus  opiniatre.  Aussi  les  chefin 
d'oeuvres  en  oe  genre  sont  Us  rares.  L'Europe 
compte  deux  cents  bonnes  tragedies:  les  Gi^rg* 
iques  et  le  poeme  de  Lucrece,  chez  les  anciens, 
sont  les  seuls  monumens  du  second  genre; 
et  tandis  que  les  tragedies  d'Ennius,  de  Pacuvius, 
la  M^^e  m&me  d'Ovide,  ont  peri,  Tantiquite 
nous  a  transmis  ces  deux  poemes,  et  il  semble 
que  le  g^nie  de  Rome,  ait  encore  veill^  sur  sa 
gloire  en  nous  conservant  ces  chefs-d'oeuvres. 
Parmi  les  modemes  nous  ne  connoissons  gu^re 
que  les  deux  poemes  des  Saisons,  Anglob  et 
Fran9ois,  I'Art  Poetique  de  Boileau,  et  Tadmir- 
able  Essai  sur  THomme  de  Pope,  qui  aient  ob- 
tenu  et  conserve  une  place  distingu^e  parmi  les 
ouvrages  de  ce  genre  de  po^sie,"  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when  this  pre&ce  was 
written,  the  Abb^  should  have  forgotten  to  enu- 
merate among  the  distinguished  didactic  poems 
of  the  modems,  the  "  English  Garden"  of  his 
contemporary  Mason;  which  had  been  now 
completed,  and  in  extensive  circulation  for  nearly 

*  Les  Jardins.     Preface,  pp.  zi.  zii. 
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twenty  years.  He  has,  indeed,  in  the  <^>eiiiiig 
of  the  additional  matter  which  he  has  given  us 
to  the  adyerdsement  prefixed  to  the  early  editions 
of  his  work,  adverted  to  this  beautiful  poem ;  for, 
it  appears,  that  he  had  been  charged,  especially 
in  thb  country,  with  having  been  too  largely 
indebted  to  it.  ^^  Quelques  litterateurs  Anglois," 
he  says,  ^  ont  cm  que  j'avois  pris  I'idee,  et 
plusieurs  details  de  ce  poeme  dans  celui  qu'a 
compost  sur  la  meme  sujet,  Mr.  Mason,  digne 
ami  de  Mr.  Gray.  C'est  avec  plaisir  que  je 
rends  justice  a  quantity  de  beaux  vers  qui  dis- 
tinguent  cet  ouvrage ;  mais  je  declare  que  long- 
tems  avant  d'avoir  lu  le  poeme  de  Mr.  Mason 
j'avois  compose  le  mien,  et  I'avois  recite  dans 
plusieurs  stances  publiques  de  rAcad^mie  Fran- 
9oise  et  du  College  Royal,  auxquels  j'avois 
rhonneur  d'appartenir."* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  only  two 
poems  of  any  considerable  value  to  which  so 
kindred  a  subject  as  the  art  of  embellishing 
grounds  has  given  birth,  should  have  come  be- 
fore the  public  nearly  at  the  same  time;  for 
though  the  first  book  of  the  "  English  Garden" 

•  Preface,  p.  riii. 
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was  published  in  1772,  the  fourth  «id  last  did 
not  appear  until  1782,  the  very  jear  when  the 
first  impression  of  ^  Lea  Jaidins,''  issued  firam 
the  Parisian  {nress ;  and  itis  pirobable,  tfaeiefiir6f 
from  what  the  Abb^  has  said  in  the  passage  jvsl 
quoted,  that  if  the  conception  of  ^  English 
poem,  and  a  part  of  its  execution,  were  anteriof 
to  that  of  the  French  work,  the  larger  portion 
of  both  must  have  been  written  during  the  same 
period ;  a  parallelism  which  must,  of  course,  as 
&r  as  it  obtained,  preclude  all  idea  of  imitation^ 
though  from  the  identity  of  design  which  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  two  poets,  its  appearance 
could  scarcely  be  avoided. 

But  returning  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  my  p^per,  the  Anonymous  Translaticm  of 
1 789, 1  think  it  right  to  observe  that,  in  conduct- 
ing a  suite  of  extracts  from  its  pages,  it  will  be 
my  plan,  after  commenting  slightly  on  the  merits 
of  the  version,  to  endeavour  to  introduce  what 
may,  in  some  measure,  serve,  through  the 
medium  of  comparison,  remark,  or  historical 
disquisition,  to  illustrate  the  subject  or  sentiment 
of  the  original. 

In  a  short,  but  elegantly  written,  pre&tory  ad- 
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dress  to  his  readers,  the  translator  indulges  in 
a  slight  but  pleasing  retrospect  of  what  taste 
and  genius  had  contributed  toward  the  praise 
and  the  improvement  of  his  favourite  art,  ob- 
serving that  the  amateur  in  landscape  ^^  will 
admire,  but  without  r^ret,  the  few  faint  touches 
etched  by  Homer,  and  by  Virgil  :  he  will  view 
and  pass  the  luxurious,  but  fantastic  recess  of 
Pliny,  to  approve,  to  feel,  to  envy,  the  better 
taste  of  TuLLY  in  the  shades  of  the  more  natural 
Tusculum:  he  will  warm  and  enrich  his  ima- 
gination with  the  brilliant  enchantments  of  Tasso 
and  Ariosto,  with  the  fond  fancies  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  with  the  Paradise  of  Milton  :  he 
will  correct  his  judgment  with  the  critical  lessons 
of  Bacon,  of  Temple,  and  of  Pope,  with  the 
various  designs  of  Watelet  and  Morel,  with 
the  chaste  touches  of  Mason,  and  the  judicious 
illustrations   of  Burgh.     Thus,  with   a  mind 
taught  to  admire,   and  willing   to   imitate  the 
fair  forms  of  genuine  nature,  he  will  ever  follow 
obedient  to  the  *  Genius  of  the  Place,'  and,  as 
situation   may   suggest,    either   walk  with    the 
cautious  Kent,  or  tread  the  fairy  footsteps  of 
Brown/' 
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In  this  birds-eye  view  of  the  progress  of  his 
art,  the  translator  has  omitted  two  writers  whose 
influence  on  the  improvement  of  landscape  gar- 
dening had  been  of  the  most  marked  and  de- 
cided kind,  namely,  Whately  and  Girardin. 
The  former  in  his  "  Observations  on  Modem 
Gardeningj*  published  in  1770,  had  exhibited, 
together  with  a  taste  singularly  pure  and  correct, 
the  most  exquisite  talents  for  delineating  (for  the 
embellishment  of  rural  scenery,)  its  varied  fea^ 
tures  and  effect ;  whilst  the  latter,  in  his  essay 
**  De  la  Composition  des  Paysages,  ou  des  Menkens 
d^embeUir  la  Nature  aiitmir  des  Habitat ions^  en 
joignant  Vagreahlea  Futile^  8^cP  first  printed  in 
1777,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  with  an 
admirable  introduction  in  1783,  and  which  so 
beautifully  describes  his  own  romantic  creation 
at  Ermenonville,  had  proved  how  effectively  he 
could  transfer  to  unimproved  nature  the  finest 
conceptions  of  the  great  masters  of  painting,  and 
with  what  eloquence  he  could  describe  their 
result 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  paragraph  we  are  commenting  upon  was 
written.  Brown  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
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tion,  and  had,  but  a  very  few  years  before,  received 
from  the  pen  of  Mason  an  eulogy  which  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century  has  shown  to  have  been 
written  more  in  the  spirit  of  poetry  than  of  pro- 
phecy. We  meet  with  it  at  the  close  of  his 
interesting  review  of  the  progress  of  gardening 
in  ELngland,  where,  after  mentioning  Sheniitone, 

Who  knew,  perchance,  to  harmonize  his  shades 
Still  softer  than  his  song, 

he  adds. 

Him  too,  the  living  leader  of  thy  powers, 
Great  Nature  !  him  the  Muse  shall  hail  in  notes 
Which  antedate  the  praise  true  Genius  claims 
From  just  posterity  :  bards  yet  unborn 
Shall  pay  to  Brown  that  tribute,  fitliest  paid 
In  strains,  the  beauty  of  his  scenes  inspire. 

Brown,  who  had  been  brought  up  a  kitchen 
gardener  near  Woodstock,  and  had  been  after- 
wards head-gardener  at  Stowe  until  the  year 
1750,  was,  without  doubt  a  man  of  considerable 
talents,  as  his  Blenheim  has  amply  proved ;  but 
he  was  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  picturesque 

VOL.  I.  I 
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beauty ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  became  too 
much  of  a  mamierist,  and  when  his  system  of 
belting  and  clumping  had  &llen  into  the  hands 
of  a  herd  of  imitators,  nothing  could  be  more 
monotonous  and  insipid  than  the  scenery  which 
was  daily  creating  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other ;  the  two  great  agents,  wood  and 
water,  which  should  naturally  have  produced  a 
never-ceasing  variety,  being  now  seen  only  un- 
der prescribed  forms,  the  former  presenting  but 
the  belt,  the  clump,  or  the  single  tree,  and  the 
latter  assuming,  however  different  might  be  the 
situation,  one  uniform  shape  and  character. 

Such  a  system,  it  is  evident,  could  not  last 
long ;  for  though  it  was  upheld  for  a  time  by 
the  ingenuity  and  resources  of  Humphrey  Rep- 
ton,  who  used  to  term  Brown  ^^  his  great  self- 
taught  predecessor,''  it  fell,  about  the  year  1 794, 
before  the  attack  of  Payne  Knight,  and  Uvedale 
Price,  the  former  in  his  ^^  Landscape,  a  Poem, 
and  the  latter  in  his  ^^  Essays  on  the  Picturesque, 
endeavouring  to  establish  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening  on*  the  principles  of  painting,  ^*  not," 
as  Price  justly  observed,  **  to  the  exclusion  of 
^  nature,  but  as  an  assistant  in  the  study  of  her 
works." 


» 
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Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  better  adapted 
to  introduce  the  variety  and  the  freedom  which 
were  now  so  much  wanted  in  the  art,  than  the 
plan  thus  recommended,  provided  it  were 
adopted  with  a  due  attention  to  congruity  and 
utility ;  and  its  influence,  in  fact,  on  the  public 
mind  soon  became  such,  as,  though  opposed  at 
first  by  nearly  all  the  disciples  of  Brown,  and 
especially  by  Repton,  who  entered  into  a  public 
controversy  with  Price  on  the  subject,  it  speedily 
effected  a  very  desirable  change  in  the  aspect  of 
our  decorated  scenery,  and  even  finally  brought 
over  its  warmest  opponents ;  the  latter  works  of 
Repton,  who  continued  to  publish  until  1817, 
partaking  much  more  of  what  might  entitle  him 
to  be  considered  a  disciple  of  Price  than  of  his 
former  venerated  master. 

The  study,  however,  of  the  finest  artists  in 
landscape  painting,  of  Rosa,  Ruysdale,  Poussin, 
and  Claude,  with  a  view  to  the  transference  of 
their  beauties  to  living  scenery,  must,  unless 
under  the  guidance  of  a  correct  judgment,  and 
great  go6d  sense,  often  produce  a  display  of 
wild,  fantastic,  and  discordant  parts,  tenfold 
more  disgusting  than  even  the  mcmotonous  out- 

I  2 
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lines  of  Brown ;  and  such,  indeed,  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  the  case ;  for,  where  it  has  been 
forgotten  that  grounds  should  be  laid  out  not 
exclusively  with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect,  but 
with,  a  direct  reference  in  many  of  their  features 
to  the  personal  use,  and  comfort,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  proprietor,  what  but  affectation  and  in- 
accordancy  must  ensue?  In  &ct,  it  should  be 
ever  held  in  mind,  that  the  grounds  immediately 
adjoining  the  mansion  should,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  partake  of  the  style  and  character 
of  its  age  and  architecture.  If  the  house  be  an 
old  one,  or  built  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
antiquity,  assuredly  a  correct  taste  would  pre- 
serve, or  create,  around  it  a  style  of  gardening 
correspondent  with  its  time-worn  aspect;  and 
the  avenue,  the  alley,  the  terrace,  and  parterre, 
would  here  find  their  'proper  place ;  whilst,  if 
the  character  of  the  country  should  admit  of  it, 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  domain,  where 
nature  is  expected  to  be  perfecdy  free  from 
control,  might  exhibit  all  that  a  picturesque 
imagination  could  conceive  and  execute ; 

All  that  Lorraine  light  touch'd  with  sofl'ning  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashM,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 
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I^  on  the  contrary,  the  mansion  ^e  in  the 
modem  style  of  architecture,*  still  the  home- 
grounds,  whilst  they  partake  of  the  more  free^ 
cheerful,  and  disengaged  character  of  the  build- 
ing, should  exhibit,  though  without  any  offen- 
sive intrusion  of  art,  evident  traces  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  do- 
mestic life.  Harmony,  therefore,  and  softness, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  regular  beauty,  though 
not  unmingled  with  the  charms  of  a  varying 
outline,  should  be  studied  here,  and  not  pic- 
turesque effect ;  this,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
being  reserved  for  scenery  less  immediately 
connected  with  the  business  and  the  pursuits  of 
man.  It  is  this  want  of  attention  to  propriety, 
to  the  beauty  resulting  from  adaptation,  utility, 
and  a  due  subserviency  to  the  purposes  of  ha- 
bitation, which  has  rendered  so  many  attempts 
towards  creating  picturesque  effect  not  only  ex- 
travagant, but  ridiculous ;  and  which  occasioned 
Dugald  Stewart,  several  years  ago,  to  observe, 
in  relation  to  the  new  system  of  Messrs.  Knight 
and  Price :  "  As  to  the  application  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired  from  the  study  of  paintings,  to 
the  improvement  of  natural  landscape,  I  have 

I  3 
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no  doubt) '  that  to  a  superior  understanding  and 
taste^  like  those- of  Price,  it  may  often  suggest 
very  useful  hints ;  but  if  recognised  as  the  stand- 
ard to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  be  made, 
it  would  in&llibly  cover  the  &ce  of  the  country 
with  a  new  and  systematical  species  of  a£Pecta- 
ticHi,  not  less  remote  than  that  of  Brown^  from 
the  style  of*  gardening  which  he  wishes  to  re* 
commend;"  and  he  then  adds,  in  a  vein  of  good 
sense  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  ^*  Let 
painting  be  allowed  its  due  praise  in  quickening 
our  attention  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  in  mul- 
tiplying our  resources  for  their  &rther  embel- 
lishment ;  and  in  holding  up  a  standard,  from 
age  to  age,  to  correct  the  caprices  of  fashionable 
innovations ;  but  let  our  taste  for  these  beauties 
be  chiefly  formed  on  the  study  of  nature  herself; 
nor  let  us  ever  forget  so  &r  what  is  due  to  her 
indisputable  and  salutary  prerogative,  as  to  at- 
tempt an  encroachment  upon  it  by  laws,  which 
derive  the  whole  of  their  validity  from  her  own 
sanction/' 

Fortunately  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature, 
as  she  is  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  under  all 
her  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  forms,  had 
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been  established  in  the  public  mind  just  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  Price,  and 
principally  through  the  efforts  of  Gilpin,  whose 
numerous  picturesque  tours  had  not  only  ren- 
dered  every  well-educated   man  iamiliar   with^ 
the  principles  of  landscape-painting,  but   had 
induced  all  who  possessed  the  means  and  the 
opportunity,  to  visit  the  scenes  which  he  had  so 
admirably  described,  and  to  study  nature  for 
themselves  at  the  fountain  head ;  a  fashion,  which 
whilst  it  precluded  the  probability  of  any  exten- 
sive return  to  the  formal,  insipid,  and  indiscri- 
minate arrangements  of  the  followers  of  Brown, 
men  totally  devoid  of  the  inventive  talents  of 
their  master,  secured,  at  the  same  time,  such  a 
sincere  and  just  admiration  of  the  great  arche- 
type of  all  beauty  and  sublimity,  as  to  prevent 
any  very  frequent  or  injurious  submission  to  the 
caprices  of  art  and  the  dictates  of  mannerism ; 
painting  being  only  so  far  adopted  as  a  guide, 
as  she  has  shown,  through  the  medium  of  her 
best   artists,    the   rare   attainment  of  selecting^ 
grouping  and  combining  happily,  from  the  varied 
stores   around   her.     It   is   exclusively  to  this 
mode  of  deriving  assistance  from  the  sister  art, 
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that  our  two  didactic  poets  on  landscape  gard- 
ening most  emphatically  point ;  at  the  same  time 
ever  holding  up  to  view  the  grand  truth,  that 
the  rules  which  they,  after  the  example  of  the 
,  great  masters  of  the  pencil  have  found  it  requi* 
site  to  adopt,  have  been  primarily  dictated,  and 
occasionally  carried  into  execution,  by  Nature 
herself.  Thus  De  Lille  in  reference  to  this  very 
characteristic  of  genius  in  the  schools  of  paint- 
ing, tells  his  aspirant  to  fame  in  the  art  of  em- 
bellishing living  scenery, 

Ainsi  savoient  choisir  les  Berghems,  les  Poussins. 
Voyez,  ^tudiez  leurs  chefs-d'ceuvres  divins : 
£t  ce  qu'  a  la  campagne  eraprunta  la  peinture, 
Que  Tart  reconnoissant  le  rende  k  la  nature. 

Chant  i. 

and  Mason  still  more  minutely  and  explicitly : 

If  yet  thy  art  be  dubious  how  to  treat 
Nature's  neglected  features,  turn  thy  eye 
To  those,  the  masters  of  correct  design. 
Who,  from  her  vast  variety,  have  culFd 
The  loveliest,  boldest  parts,  and  new  arranged ; 
Yet,  as  herself  approved,  herself  inspired. 
In  their  immortal  works  thou  ne'er  shalt  find 
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Dull  uniformity,  contrivance  quaint. 
Or  labour'd  littleness  ;  but  contrasts  broad, 
And  careless  lines,  whose  undulating  forms 
Play  thro'  the  varied  canvass :  these  transplant 
Again  on  Nature ;  take  thy  plastic  spade, 
It  is  thy  pencil ;  take  thy  seeds,  thy  plants. 
They  are  thy  colours ;  and  by  these  repay 
With  interest  every  charm  she  lent  thy  art. 

Book  i.  1. 264. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  two  systems  of  embel- 
lishing grounds  which  have  prevailed  in  this 
country,  and  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
remarks  of  the  anonymous  translator  of  De 
Lille,  it  is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  deny,  that 
the  eulogistic  notice  of  Brown  with  which  these 
remarks  conclude,  or  the  still  more  laudatory 
tribute  of  the  poet  of  the  English  Grarden,  was 
not,  in  many  instances,  justly  merited.  He 
whom  Whately  and  Mason  admired,  could  not 
be  an  ordinary  man,  and,  in  fact.  Brown  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  "  fairy'*  fancy  of  the  genuine 
bard ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  devotion  to, 
and  enthusiasm  for,  nature,  he  ultimately  became 
too  fond  of  dictating  to  her  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, and  of  tricking  her  out  in  a  style  too  uni- 
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formly  limited  and  refined ;  nor  could  the  gen- 
tlemen we  have  just  mentioned  have  formed  any 
idea  of  the  enormous  extent  to  which,  through 
the  medium  of  insulated  clumping,  and  circular 
belting,  these  defects  were  to  be  exaggerated 
and  carried  by  a  swarm  of  tasteless  disciples ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  both,  and 
especially  fix)m  the  extract  just  given  fix)m  Ma- 
son, that  in  th«ir  contemplation  the  only  legi- 
timate mode  of  improving  nature  was  to  be 
derived  from  sources  which  forbade  all  littleness, 
circumscription,  and  obtrusive  uniformity.  It 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  add  thus  much  in 
relation  to  this  once  fashionable  director  of 
landscape  gardening,  as  he  has  continued  to  be, 
even  to  the  present  day,  a  subject  for  indiscri- 
minate censure,  or  too  lavish  praise. 

After  these  preliminary,  though  somewhat  co- 
pious, and,  perhaps,  rather  digressional,  observ- 
ations on  the  progress  and  manner  of  embel- 
lishing grounds  in  England,  but  which  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject  iilmost  forced  upon  us, 
let  us  again  turn  a  more  undivided  attention 
towards  the  earliest  effort  which  was  made  to 
naturalise  in  this  country  the  noblest  production 
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on  the  art  of  which  the  continent  can  boast* 
Much  and  deservedly  as  the  English  Garden  of 
Mason  has  been  praised  for  the  justness  of  its 
precepts,  and  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  for 
the  purity  of  its  taste,  and  the  general  simplicity 
of  its  style,  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  give 
from  the  forgotten  version  of  the  French  bard, 
if  they  do  but  bear  out  the  character  we  have 
ventured  to  assign  them,  will  sufficiently  prove 
to  the  English  reader,  that  in  these  respects  the 
sister  poem  of  De  Lille  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior, 
whilst  in  variety  and  richness  of  illustration,  it 
is  certainly  more  abundant. 

These  encomia,  however,  let  it  be  recollected, 
can  only  apply,  as  far  as  the  version  is  concerned, 
to  the  selections  which  we  shall  make  from  its 
pages,  and  that,  as  a  whole^  the  translation  has 
no  pretensions  to  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the 
singular  beauty  and  spirit  with  which  some  of 
its  parts  have  been  finished. 

In  the  ensuing  number,  therefore,  after  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  first 
book  of  "  Les  Jardins,"  we  shall  commence  our 
series  of  quotations,  taking  care  in  every  instance^ 
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and  in  the  first  place,  to  cite  the  original,  that 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  not 
only  of  the  merits  of  the  extracts  as  Elnglish 
poetry,  but  of  their  fidelity  as  translations. 
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No.  V. 

Here  strive  for  empire,  o*er  the  happy  scene, 
The  nymphs  of  fountain,  sea,  and  woodland  green; 
The  power  of  grace  and  beauty  holds  the  prize 
Suspended  even  to  her  votaries, 
And  finds  amazed,  where'er  she  casts  her  eye. 
Their  contest  forms  the  matchless  harmony. 

Paulus  SiLENTABius,  apud  Bland. 

jL  he  first  book  of  the  Gardens  of  De  Lille  is 
principally  occupied  in  teaching  how  to  borrow 
and  combine  with  the  happiest  skill  and  effect, 
the  richest  materials  of  picturesque  beauty ;  how 
best,  in  &ct,  to  convert  the  scene  to  be  embel- 
lished into  a,  perfect  and  appropriate  and  har- 
monious whole ;  by  consulting  beyond  all  things 
the  genius  of  the  place,  and  so  adapting  the 
operations  of  art  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site, 
as  to  hide  its  defects,  and  call  forth  all  its  ad- 
vantages;  a  subject  which  naturally  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  different  species  of  land- 
scapes and  of  gardens. 

Afler  a  few  preliminary  lines,  in  which  the 
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author  commemorates  the  return  of  luring,  and 
speaks  with  well-founded  rapture  of  the  happy 
subject  he  had  chosen,  he  thus  proceeds  to  m- 
Yoke  the  assistance  of  the  Didactic  Muse. 

Toi  doncy  qui,  roariant  la  giice  k  la  vigueur, 

Sais  du  chant  didactique  animer  la  langueur, 

O  Muse  !  si  jadis,  dans  les  vers  de  Lucrdce» 

Des  aust^res  lemons  tu  polis  la  rudesse ; 

Si  par  toiy  sans  fl^trir,  le  langage  des  dieux, 

Son  rival  a  chantd  le  soc  laborieux ; 

Yiens  omer  un  sujet  plus  riche,  plus  fertile, 

Dont  le  charme  autrefois  avoit  tent6  Virgile. 

N'erapruntons  point  ici  d*ornement  Stranger ; 

Viens,  de  mes  propres  fleurs  men  front  va  s*om- 

brager ; 
£ty  comme  un  rayon  par  colore  un  beau  nuage^ 
Des  couleurs  du  sujet  je  tiendrai  moQ  langage. 

L*art  innocent  et  doux  que  c^l^brent  mes  vers, 
Remonte  aux  premiers  jours  de  I'antique  univers. 
D^  que  rhorame  eut  soumis'  les  champs  k  la  culture, 
D'un  heureux  coin  de  terre  il  soigna  la  parure ; 
£t  plus  pr^  de  ses  yeux  il  rangea  sous  ses  loix 
Des  arbres  favoris  et  des  fleurs  de  son  choix. 
Des  simple  Alcinoiis  le  luxe  encore  rustique 
D^coroit  un  verger.    D'un  art  plus  magnifique 
Babylone  eleva  des  jardins  dans  les  airs. 

Chant  i. 
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Beautiful  as  these  lines  certainly  are,  the  fol- 
lowing version  of  them,  especially  that  part  of 
it  which  is  distinguished  by  italics^  must,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  be  pronounced  equal 
in  point  of  melody,  and  superior  in  point  of 
poetic  expression. 

Come  then,  O  Muse !  that  oil  in  union  sweet, 
Bid'st  gentle  grace  and  warmest  vigour  meet, 
To  animate  the  lesson's  languid  lore ; 
If  e'er  Lucretius  bless'd  thy  aid  of  yore, 
If,  fir'd  by  thee,  in  high  celestial  lays, 
His  rival  sung  the  ploughshare's  useful  praise : 
A  richer  subject  now  invites  thy  voice, 
A  theme  once  bless'd  by  Virgil's  happy  choice. 
Here  let  no  foreign  ornament  be  found, 
With  my  own  garland  let  my  brow  be  crown'd. 
Lo  !  vohere  the  lustre-beaming  star  of  day 
GUds  yonder  evening  cloud  with  purest  ray  ; 
So  shall  my  verse  reflect  a  brighter  gleam, 
Tinged  with  the  colours  of  my  lovely  theme. 
The  gentle  arty  that  now  adorns  my  lays, 
Was  dear  to  infant  Nature's  golden  days. 
When  laboring  manjirst  tam'd  the  stubborn  soily 
One  little  happy  corner  blessed  his  toil. 
Where  by  his  hands  arranged,  in  order  grew 
His  chosen  trees,  hisjav  rite  Jlotv  rets  blew. 
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Hence  in  Alcinous'  blooming  orchard  shone 
The  simple  lux'ry  of  a  rustic  throne  ; 
Hence  Mrith  stupendous  art,  upraised  on  high. 
Thy  gardens,  Babylon,  assail  *d  the  sky. 

A  garden,  which  Bacon  has  justly  termed  the 
purest  of  all  human  pleasures,  appears  to  have 
been  also  the  most  ancient  The  garden  of 
Alcinous  is  certainly,  as  De  Lille  has  remarked, 
in  a  note  to  his  introductory  lines,  a  precious 
monument  of  the  antiquity  and  history  of  gar- 
dens, and  clearly  one  of  the  earliest  productions 
of  infimt  art ;  but  we  possess  one  yet  anterior, 
and,  if  tradition  be  correct  in  pointing  out  its 
site,  one  that,  from  its  very  situation,  must 
have  included  much  of  picturesque  as  well  as  of 
regular  beauty.  I  allude  to  the  garden  of  King 
Solomon,  slightly  mentioned  in  Ecclesiastes,  and 
delineated  more  at  length,  through  the  medium 
of  comparison,  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  of  which 
latter  description  the  following  is  an  admirable 
version  by  my  friend  Dr.  Good : 

My  bride !  my  love  !  in  thee  perfection  meets  ; 
A  garden  art  thou,  fill'd  with  matchless  sweets  : 
A  garden  waird,  those  matchless  sweets  to  shield ; 
A  spring  inclosed,  a  fountain  fresh  and  seal'd  ; 
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A  paradise  of  plants  —  where  all  unites 
Dear  to  the  smelly  the  palate»  or  the  sight ; 
Of  rich  pomegranates,  that  at  random  blow ; 
Cypress  and  nard,  in  fragrant  gales  that  flow ; 
Nard,  saffiron,  cinnamon,  the  dulcet  airs. 
Deep  through  its  canes,  the  calamus  prepares ; 
The  scented  aloes,  and  each  shrub  that  showers 
Gums  from  its  veins,  and  spices  from  its  flowers  ;«- 
O  pride  of  gardens !  fount  of  endless  sweets ! 
Well-spring  of  all  in  Lebanon  that  meets !  — > 
Awake,  O North-wind!  come,  thou  Southern breeael 
Blow  on  my  garden,  and  refresh  its  trees.* 

Of  the  supposed  site  of  this  lovely  Oriental 
garden,  Maundrell,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (J1696),  has  given  us,  in  bis 
account  of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  detail.  ^^  The  first  place 
that  we  directed  our  course  to,"  he  says,  "  was 
those  fiunous  fountains,  pools,  and  gardens,  which 
were  the  contrivance  and  delight  of  King  Solo- 
mon, alluded  to  Eccles.  ii.  5,  6.  About  the 
distance  of  an  hundred  and  forty  pares  from 

^  « 

*  Song  of  Songs :  or  Sacred  Idyls.  TVanalated  fWxn  the 
origiiud  Hebrew,  with  Notet,  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
John  Maaon  Good.     1803.  pp.  28,  S9. 
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these  pools  is  the  Foitntain  from  which  they 
principally  derive  th«i*  inters.  This  the  friars 
told  us  Was'  the  Sealed  Foi/inrATN,  to  which  the 

r 

Hoil^  Spouse  is  conipared,  Cabt  iv.  19. ;  and  they 
pretend  a  tradition  t!hat  King  Solomon  shut  up 
THESE  sPRniiGSy  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
SEALED  with  his  SIGNET,  to  preserve  the  waters 
for  his  own  drinking  in  tl;eir  natural  freshness 
and  purity.  Nor  was  it  dj^cult  thus  to  secure 
them»>  they  rising  under.grouiid,.  and  having  no 
avenue  to  them  hut  a  little  hole,  like  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  well.  These  waters  wind  along 
through  two  rooms  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
which  are  arched  over  with  stone  arches,  very 
ancient,  perhaps  the  work  of:  Solomon  himself 
'9^10 W)  the  pool  runs  down  afuirrotr  rocky  valley j 
indeed  on  boih  sides  with  high  mountains  ;  this, 
they  told  lis,  was  the  inclosed  garden  alluded 

4o  intbe  same  song."*        

-  -  Thus  situated,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  be 
dtherwise  than  pleasing. and  romantic;  but  a 
stitt  mcnre  striking  illustration  of  its  character 
and  beauties,  may  be  drawn  from  the  consider- 

*  Good's  Solig  qf.Sangs,  p.  1S4. 
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ation  that  .it  was  intended  by  Solomon  as  a  di- 
rect  imitation. of  what  he  had  seen  withm  the 
recesses  of  Lebanon, 


•«  ,1 


Well-spring  of  all  in  Lebanoo^thit  meets  \  ' 


and  the  conlmentaCoi;s  aUq^  invariably  point 
to  the  followii^>  passage  in  Maundrell  as  painU 
ing  the  very  scene  wbidi  tb^  n^qnarcljii  yra^aaxr 
ions  to  emulate.  *  <V  There  k^^  says  the  trav^U^i 
'^  a  very  deep  ri^turis  in  th^  side  of  LibanuS| 
running  at  least  seven  hours  travel  directly,  ^^p 
into  the  mountain.  It  is  on  both  sides  exceed- 
ingly ste^  and  high,  clpt^ed  with  fragrant 
greens  from  top  to  bottom,  and  every  where 
refreshed  with  fountains  felling  down  from  the 
rocks  in  pleasant  cascades — the  ingenious  work 
of  nature.  The  streams  all  uniting  at  the  bptr 
tom,  make  a  full  and  rapid  torrent,  whose  agree? 
able  murmuring  is  heard  all  over  the  place,  and 
adds  no  small  pleasure  to  it."*  This  is,  in  fiict^ 
a  scene  which  contains  within,  its  own  bosom 
nearly  all  the  c<Histituents  of  picturesque  beauty, 
and  in  serving  a^  a  model  to  the  Jewish  sov^ 
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reigii^  could  scarcely  fidl  to  infuse^  however 
mingled  with  the  features  of  art,  much  of  its 
peenllar  wild  character  and  charm. 

In  goieraly  however,  gardening  among  the 
ancients,  especially  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  limited  as  in  the  gardens  of  Aid- 
noils  and  Laortes  in  Homer,  to  the  production 
of  herbs,and  fruits,  and  flowers;  and  if  among 
the  opulent,  eflbct  were  aimed  at,  it  was  that 
resulting  from  undisguised  art,  from  geometric 
order  and  architectural  symmetry.     Not  that 
the  inhabitaJMs  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  in  the 
slightest  degcee  deficient  in  a  just  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery,  as  their  best  writers 
have  sufficiently  proved;   but  as,  in  fact,  the 
country  around  them  was  a  perfect  landscape  in 
nature's  most  alluring  dress,  such  indeed  as  our 
parks    aiid    pleasure-grounds  can   but  feintly 
rival,  novelty  and   contrast  were  sought  after 
almost  necessarily,  by  the  introduction  of  arti- 
fldal,  and  correctly  regular  forms,  so  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
&e  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds  of  the  ccmsul 
Pliny,  exhibited  not  only  terraces,   parterres, 
and  water-works,  but  even  trees  sheared  and 
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dressed  into  a  multitude  of  whimsical  and  gro- 
tesque forms,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
what,  in  this  country  was  the  &shionable  s^le 
of  gardening  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  gardens  of  the  ancients  became  more  oma^ 
mented  and  magnificent,  m  the  Uke  proportion 
they  deviated  firom  nature ;  and  that  it  was  only 
in  the  very  circumscribed  grounds  of  the  man  of 
small  property f  where  economy  and  simplicity 
were  to  be  studied,  that  she  was  left  in  any  de» 
gree  fi:'ee  and  unshackled.  Such  a  retreat  had 
been  the  dearest  wish  of  Horace, 

Hortus  ubiy  et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fens, 
£t  paulum  silvae  super  his  foret ; 

and  such  was  the  garden  of  the  old  Corycian 
planter,  so  exquisitely  described  by  Virgil,  a 
picture  not  to  be  contemplated  without  the  ut- 
most complacency  and  delight,  and  firom  which, 
contrary  to  the  avowal  of  the  anonymous  trans- 
lator of  De  Lille,  it  is,  I  think,  scarcely  possible 
to  part,  without  deeply  regretting,  that  the  bard 
had  not  made  gardening  the  express  subject  of 
a  separate  poem,  notwithstanding  it  is  probable 

K  S 
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tKat  the  celebration  of  this,  his  favourite  theme» 
mighty  as  fiur  as  strictly  related  to  the  art  itself 
have  been  confined  to  the  production  of  fruits 
and  flowers ;  yet  with,  what  never-to-be-foi^t- 
tea  qpisodes  would  not  the  genius  of  Viigil  have 
diversified  such  a  subject.  As  it  is,  the  transient 
dLctdh  which  he  has  given  us,  is^  beyond  all 
temparison,  the  'most  pleasing  and  interesting 
dielineiition  of  a  garden  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
6(»npAiss  qF  ancient  poetry,  and  as  such,  and  as 
alluded  to  in  the  extract  from  De  Lille,  I  sliall 
be  pardoned,  I  trust,' in trbdiicifig  Tt  here  in  by 
fiu:  the  best  version  to  which,  in  any  nation,  the 
inimitable  original  has  given  birth.  The  poet 
is  naturally  led  into  the  subject  whilst  recom* 
mending  the  breathing  sweets  of  tlie  garden,  as 
the  meaiis  best  calculated  to  invite  the  roving 
bees  to  settle,  and  he  then  adds,  in  a  tone  of 
tettder  regret,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  simi- 
lar emotion  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  — 

Ah  &v'rite  scenes  !  but  now  with  gather'd  sail 
i  seek  the  shore,  nor  trust  th'  inviting  gale ; 
Else  had  my  song  your  charms  at  leisure  traced* 
And  all  tltke  garden's  %aried  arts  embraced ; 


Sung,  twice  each  year^  how  Psstan  roses  blow, 
How  endive  drinks  the  rill  that  purb  below,  : 
How  trailing  gourds  pursue  their  mazy  way,'^ 
Swell  as  they  creep,  and  widen  into  day ; 
How  verdant  -celery  decks  its  humid  bed, 
How  late  blown  flow'rets  round  narcissus  spread ;  . 
The  lithe  acanthus  and  the  ivy  hoar,  . , 

And  myrtle  blooiniiig  on  the  8ea*beat  shore.,  , 

Yes,  I  remember,  where  Galsesus  leads ' 
His  flood  dark  winding  through  the  golden  me^ids,! 
Where  proud  (Ebalia's  tow'rs  overlook  the  p^in^ 
Once  I  beheld  an  old  Coryciaj>  swain ; 
Lord  of  a  little  spot,  by  all  disdain'd, 
Where  never  labVing  yoke  subsistence  gain'd, 
Where  never  shepherd  gave  his  flock  to  feed, 
Nor  Bacchus  dared  to  trust  th'  ungrateful  mead. 
He  there  with  scanty  herbs  the  bushes  crown'd 
And  planted  lilies,  vervain,  poppies,  round ; 
Nor  envied  kings,  when  late,  at  twilight  close^ 
Beneath  his  peaceful  shed  he  sought  repose. 
And  cuird  from  earth,  with  ohaugeftd  plenty  st,or,^4» 
Th'  unpurchjEised  feasts  that  piled  his  varied  board* 
At  spring-tide  first  he  pluck'd  the  full-blown  rose. 
From  autumn  first  the  ripen*d  apple  chose ; 
And  e'en  when  winter  split  the  rocks  with  cold, 
And  chained  th'  o'erhanging  torrent  as  it  roll'd. 
His  blooming  hyacinths,  ne'er  known  to  fail, 
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Shed  sweets  UDborrow'd  of  the  vernal  gale. 
As  'mid  their  rifled  beds  he  wound  his  way. 
Chid  the  slow  son  and  zephjrr's  long  delay. 
Hence  first  his  bees  new  swarms  unnumber'd  gave. 
And  press'd  from  richest  combs  the  golden  wave ; 
limes  round  his  haunts  diffused  a  grateful  shade, ' 
And  verdant  pmes  with  many  a  cone  array'd ; 
And  every  bud,  that  gemm'd  the  vernal  spray, 
SweU'd  into  fruit  beneath  th'  autumnal  ray« 
He  Ibfty  elms  transposed  in  order  placed. 
Luxuriant  pears  at  will  his  alleys  graced. 
And  grafted  thorns  that  blushing  plums  display'd. 
And  planes  that  stretch'd  o'er  summer  feasts  their 
shade. 
Ah !  fav'rite  scenes  !  to  other  bards  resign'd, 
I  leave  your  charms,  and  trace  my  task  assign'd. 

SOTHBBT.  ♦ 

Returning^  however,  fit>m  this  digression  to 
a  further  exemplification  of  the  merits  of  our 
anonymous  translator,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  forward  an  extract  which  must,  I  think, 
with  every  one  who  is  alive  to  the  charms  of 
poetic  language  and  melody,  place  the  occa- 

* .  Gwrgie*  lib*  it. 
Atque  equidem,  eztremo  ni  jam  sob  fine  labonim.         t.  1  IS. 

•d 
Vnuno,  atqu*  tJiis  pott  dm  mttoomida  ralinqoo.         t.  148. 
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skmal  felid^  with  which  this  version  is  executed^ 
in  the  most  striking  point  of  view.  The  original^ 
after  asserting  the  possibili^  of  calling  forth 
beauties  even  from  the  most  apparently  barren 
and  hopeless  site,  thus  proceeds  to  show  in 
what  manner  this  magic  result  is  to  be  effected. 

Le  sol  le  plus  ingrat  connottra  la  beauts. 
Est  il  nud  ?  que  des  bois  parent  sa  nudit^ : 
CouFert?  portez  la  hache  en  ses  forto  profondes : 
Humide  ?  en  lacs  pompeux,  en  rividres  f^teondes 
Cbangez  cette  onde  impure ;  et  par  dlieureux  tra- 

vauxy 
Corrigez  k  la  fois  Tairi  la  terre  et  les  eaux : 
Aride  enfin  ?  cherchez,  sondez,  fouillez  encore ; 
L'eau,  lente  k  se  trahir,  peut-^tre  est  pr^s  d'dclore. 
n  est  des  soins  plus  doux,  un  art  plus  enchanteur. 
C'est  peu  de  charmer  Toeil,  il  faut  parler  au  coeur. 
Avez-vous  done  connu  ces  rapports  invisibles 
Des  corps  inanim^s  et  des  ^tres  sensibles  ? 
Avez-vous  entendu  des  eaux,  des  pr^s,  des  bois, 
La  muette  Eloquence  et  la  secrdte  voix  ? 
Rendez-nous  ces  effets.    Que  du  riant  au  sombre, 
Du  noble  au  gracieux,  les  passages  sans  nombre. 
Mlnt^essent   toujours.      Simple  et  grand,  fort  et 

douxy 
Unissez-tous  les  tons,  pour  plaire  k  tous  les  goCits. 
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I^  que  ie  pehitre  vieime  enrichir  sa  palette ; 
Qae  I'inspiration  y  trouble  le  poete 
Que  le  8age,.4u  calme  y  goiite  les  douceurs; 
Llieureuxy  tes  souvenirs;  le  lualheureuzy  ses  pleurs., 

Chant  i. 

To  yendUt  justice  to  these  lines,  exhibiting^ 
as  they  do,  a  great  and  ajUno^st  equal  share  oC 
sweetnesSf  energy,  and  grace,  must,  it  i^  evident^ 
require  talents  t>f  no  common  order.  How  the 
demand  has  beeii  answered  by  our  translator 
it  will  be  a  delightful  as  well  as  an  easy  task  to 
show.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  premise, 
that  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  subsequent 
version,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  transposing 
a  single  couplet 

The  wildest  waste  with  wannest  charms  may  glow ; 
A  shady  robe  b*er  naked  Nature  throw ; 
Where'er  immured  she  lies  in  gloomy  night. 
Quick  let  the  axe  admit  the  beaming  light ; 
Where  stagnant  fens  in  putrid  torpor  sleep. 
Let  lakes  spread  wide,  or  fertile  rivers  sweep  ; 
If  dry  the  site,  search,  dig,  explore  the  soil, 
Where  least  you  hope  the  bubbling  fount  may  boil; 
Thus  o'er  the  gfound  your  hands  shall  plenty  show'r, 
And  health  shall  glow  where  sickness  pined  before  | 
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'  Nor  cbarraf  the  eye  alone  ;  with  nobler  att 
Awake  the  soul,  and  interest  the  heart. 
Do  you  the  viewless  ties,  of  being  know, .  ^ 

•That  link  the  chain  of  Nature  here  below  ? 
D^ve^ou  f he  silent  music  understood    ,.  , 
Thai  breather  around  froni  hill>  and  vale^  and  flood  ? 
Hiat  music  we  require,  from  grave  to  gay, 
JF^om  bjold  to  fair  let  just  transition  stray. 
Be  g^rand  or  simple,  be  sublime  or  chaste, 
^ch'ione  unite,  and  charm  each  various  taste. 
Thfe  canvass  thence  shall  drink  a  richer  dye, 
The  bard  there  burn  with  inspiration  high. 
Till  his  rapt  eyes  in  finer  frenzy  roll ; 
There  shall  the  sage  to  peace  becalm  his  soul ; 
Remember'd  joys  the  happy  heart  shall  cheer. 
And  the  wretch  feel  the  luxury  of  a  tear. 

Of  this  very  highly  finished  and  interesting 
extract,  the  concluding  couplet  of  the  first  pa- 
ragraph, whilst  it  gives  the  general  import  of 
the  French,  is  at  the  same  time,  both  in  its 
imagery  and  sentiment,  a  noble  and  truly  poet- 
ical expansion  of  the  original;  an  eulogium 
which  will  apply  with  perhaps  still  more  force 
and  propriety  to  the  last  six  lines  of  the  second 
portion,  which  need  not  indeed  fear  a  compa- 
risoD,  as  to  beauty  of  expression  and  harmony 
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of  oonstmction,  with  the  most  artfiilly 
ooaplets  of  our  best  bards.  Nor  can  I  leave 
the  passage  without  briefly  notidng  the  very 
finely-sustained  contrast  which  subsists  b^weoi 
its  two  parts ;  the  first  triplet,  as  well  in  dicti<m 
as  in  thought,  breathing  a  tone  of  deep  and  lofty 
enthusiasm,  whilst  the  second  steals  upon  the 
heart  with  a  tender  and  subduing  melody,  and 
touches,  at  its  dose,  one  of  pity's  sweetest  chords. 

After  these  au'sory  remarks  on  the  merits  of 
the  version,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass 
by  the  admirable  doctrine  of  the  ori^al,  whidi 
teaches  us,  that  landsc^e  gardening  is  not,  in 
its  highest  aim,  necessarily  limited  to  the  exdu- 
sive  production  of  the  picturesque,  to  the  mere 
harmony  of  forms  and  colours,  lights  and  shades, 
but  that  it  may,  under  the  guidance  of  a  feeling 
and  poetic  mind,  successfully  appeal  to  the 
heart,  calling  forth  those  emotions  and  assod- 
ations  which,  through  the  medium  of  cheerful- 
ness or  tenderness,  grandeur  or  sublimity,  hal- 
low and  endear  its  scenery. 

The  circumstances  and  arrangements  most 
conducive  to  the  excitement  of  these  impressions, 
are  then  entered  into;  and  the  foremost  place  is 
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giren  to  the  magic  influence  of  motion^  without 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  aimed  at,  all 
will  be  monotonous  and  insipid.  The  translator 
has  here  again  most  happily  succeeded  in  Sus- 
taining the  spirit  of  the  Gallic  bard,  and  he  im- 
peratively calls  upon  me,  therefore,  for  the 
transference  of  the  passage  to  these  pages. 

Surtottt  du  mouvement :  — 

Des  grands  peintres  encor  faut-il  attester  I'art? 

Yoyex-les  prodiguer,  de  leur  pinceau  fertile, 

0e  mobiles  objets  sur  la  toile  immobile, 

L'onde  qui  fuit^  le  vent  qui  courbe  les  rameauz» 

Les  globes  de  fum^e,  exal^  des  hameaux, 

Les  troupeaux,  les  pasteurs,  et  leurs  jeux  et  leur 

danse; 
Saisissez  leur  secret,  plantez  en  abondance 
Ces  Bouples  arbrisseaux,  et  ces  arbres  mouvans, 
Dont  la-t^te  ob6it  k  Phaleine  des  vents :  — 
Lk  du  soromet  lointain  des  voches  buissoneuses, 
Je  vois  la  ch^vre  pendre ;  ici,  de  mille  agneaux 
L'echo  porte  les  cris  de  coteaux  en  coteaux, 
Dans  ces  pr^  abreuv^  des  eaux  de  la  colline, 
Couch^  sur  ses  genoux,  le  boeuf  pesant  rumine ; 
Tandis  qu'imp6tueux,  fier,  iuquiet,  ardent, 
Get  animal  guerrier  qu'en&nta  le  trident, 
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Q^lpie,  «ii  86  jouaaty  dam  an  gras.  pdtor^ge^ 
8a  Yigueur  indpmpt^e  et  sa  gr&ce  sauvage. 
Que  j'aiine  et  sa  souplesse  et  son  port  anim^; 
Soit  qae  dans  le  courant  du  fleuve  accoutum^ 
En  frissonnant  11  plonge,  et  luttant  contrc;  Tonde, 
Batte  du  pied  le  flot  qui  blanchit  et  qui  gronde; 
Soit  qu*k  travers  les  pr6s  il  s'echappe  par  bonds ; ' 
Soit  qrie,  livrant  aux  vents  ses  longs  crins  vagabondsy 
Superbe,  Toeil  en  feu,  les  narines  fumantes, 
Beau  d*orgueil  et  d*amour^  il  vole  k  ses  amantes ; 
Quand  je  ne  le  vois  plus,  nion  ceil  le  suit  encor. 

Chant  u 

Be  motion  first  your  care :  — 
Lo !  living  graces  frpni  the  pencil  flow  ! 
Se^  the  stiff  canvass  warm  with  motion  glow ! 
Swifl  flies  the  flood,  the  waving  branches  bend, 
And  from  the  cot  the  wreaths  of  smoke  ascend. 
Wide  roam  the  herds,  the  shepherds  dance  and  plajFy 
And  all  the  finished  piece  with  life  is  gay! 
This  secret  seize,  and  'mid  each  verdant  vale, 
Plant. fruits,  plant  trees,  that  bow  to  ev'ry  gale,-^ 
And  fling  a  fluctuating  gloom  around  :  — 
There  on  the  distant  crag  o'erhung  with  wood^  . . 
The  trembling  goat  may  browse  his  scanty  food ; 
Or  here  a  thousand  lambs  with  bleating  shrill. 
The  babbling  echoes  wake  from  hill  to  hill ; 
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Qr  cumbrous  oxen  rumiDate*.  beside 
The  mountain-streams  that  thro'  the  meadows  glide. 
"JVbile  proudly  restive,  in  the  fertile  vale, 
The  trident's  warrior  o&pring  snufis  the  gale ; 
What  savage  grace  his  vigorous  limbs  displaj. 
When  fierce,  impetuous,  wild  he  bounds  away ! 
I  love  his  courage,  when,  in  frantic  mood. 
He  plunges  deep  amid  the  flashing  flood, 
And  struggling  spurns  the  torrent's  headlong  course, 
That  roars  and  foams  around  with  thundering  force. 
And  when  each  sinew  trembles  with  desire, 
Hia  nostrils  smoke,  his  eye-bdls  blaze  with  fire, 
When  to  the  wind  loose  streams  his  flowing  mane. 
And  love  and  pi  ide  swell  high  in  evVy  Vein, 
And  to  his  joys  he  flies,  my  eyes  pursue, 
£v'n  when  his  lightning  speed  no  more  I  view. 

With  an  equal  degree  of  felicity  has  our 
translator  transfused  another  kindred,  and  im- 
mediately subsequent,  injunction  of  his  original, 
which,  after  dwelling  for  some  time  on  the  in- 
finite and  ever-changing  beauties  to  be  derived 
to  landscape  gardening  from  the  mere  principle 
of  motion,  adds,  that  the  eye  delights  no  less  in 
an  air  of  perfect  liberty,  and  that  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  grounds,  all  appearance  of  narrow 
confine  or  limit  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 
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iUostradng  the  position  by  a  well-drawn  pktnre 
of  the  disgusting  effect  of  the  contrary  practioey 
as  yet  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  dull  and 
obtrusively  circumscribed  domains  of  our  feudal 
ancestors: — 

Quand  toujours  guerroyant  vos  gothiques  ancto'es 
ThuKsformoient  en  champ  clos  leurs  asiles  cham- 

ptoes, 
Chacun  dans  son  donjony  de  murs  environn^. 
Pour  yivre  stkrement,  vivoit  emprisonn6y 
Mais  que  fait  aujourd'hui  cette  ennuyeuse  enceinte 
Que  conserve  Torgueil  et  qu'inventa  la  crainte  ? 
A  ces  murs  qui  g^oient,  attristoient  les  regards^ 
Le  godit  pr6fl£roit  ces  verdoyants  ramparts, 
Ces  murs  tissus  d'^ine,  od  votre  main  tremblante 
Cueille  ou  la  rose  inculte,  on  la  mCtre  sanglante. 

Chant  i. 

Our  Gothic  sires,  by  wars  unceasing  storm'd, 
Their  rural  mansions  into  camps  transform'd ; 
Each  chief,  secure  from  rude  alarms  to  dwell, 
Lurk*d  in  a  dreary  dungeon's  gloomy  cell. 
But  say  what  end  each  dull  entrenchment  serves, 
That  fear  erected,  and  that  pride  preserves  ? 
To  walls  that  frown  o'erhung  with  dismal  gloom. 
True  taste  prefers  those  mounds  of  various  bloom. 
Where  the  fringed  thorn  its  purple  fruit  bestows. 
And  the  hand  trembles  as  it  plucks  the  rose. 
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One  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  taste  and 
skill  in  the  creation  of  scenery,  is  shown  in  the 
happiness  and  facility  with  which  the  accidental 
features  of  art  or  nature  are  made  to  blend  with 
the  landscape  you  are  about  to  form ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  French  poet  insists  upon  this  as 
among  the  first  accomplishments  of  him  who 
aims  at  picturesque  e£Pect ;  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  how  best  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
neighbouring  bridge  or  cottage,  town  or  spire; 
or  of  the  windings  of  the  adjacent  stream,  or 
the  vicinity  of  the  magnificent  ocean.  In  doing 
this,  however,  he  cannot  but  regret  how  seldom 
nature,  time,  and  art,  and  man,  combine  to 
bring  the  richest  accidents  of  landscape,  and  with 
their  happiest  result,  before  us ;  a  sentiment 
which  naturally  carries  the  imagination  of  the 
bard  to  regions  more  fortunate  in  these  respects 
than  our  own,  and  he  apostrophises  the  classic 
realms  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  strains,  which 
have  been  naturalised  in  the  pages  of  our  anony- 
mous version,  with  a  taste,  a  feeling,  and  en- 
thusiasm, which  may  vie  with  the  tone  and 
execution  of  the  original. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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de  k  Gr^oe !  6  duunps  de  F  Ai 
toagoun  inspirans,  toujoiirs  chers  fto  g6nie  ; 
de  foisy  arr^  dans  iin  bel  horizon, 
Le  pemtre  voit,  8'enflainme>  et  saisit  son  crajan^ 
Deisine  ces  lointains,  et  ces  mers,  et  ces  ilea, 
Cea  porta,  ces  monts  brdlans  et  devenus  fertileB» 
I>ea  laves  de  ces  monts  encor  tout  inena9aii8, 
Sur  des  palais  d^truits  d'autres  palais  naiiqsam, 
Et,  dans  ce  long  toarment  de  la  terre  et  de  Toiide* 
Un  nonreao  monde  ^os  des  debris  du  Tieox  moodel 

Helas !  je  n'ai  point  tu  ce  sejoor  encfaanl^, 
Ces  beaux  lieux  oil  Virgile  a  tant  de  fois  chains ; 
Mais,  j'en  jure  et  Virgile,  et  ses  accords  suUimei, 
J*irai,  de  TApennin  je  franchirai  les  cimes ; 
J*irai,  plein  de  son  nom,  plein  de  ses  vers  sacr^ 
Les  lire  aux  mtoes  lieux  qui  les  ont  inspires. 

Chant,  i.  • 

Ye  vales  of  Greece  !  ye  dear  Ausonian  groves ! 
Inspiring  haunts,  that  genius  ever  loves ! 
How  oft,  enchanted  by  your  blushing  skies. 
The  painter  feels  his  glowing  raptures  rise ! 

*  Tbew  lines,  which  form  part  of  the  first  book  of  ^  Les 
Jaidins,**  in  the  earlier  editions,  were  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  and  occupy  the  same  place  in  tbe 
most  recent  impressions.  I  hare  giyen  them  here,  however, 
as  their  Tersion  occurs  as  a  part  of  the  first  book  of  the  anoiiy. 
moos  translation  of  1789. 
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Draws  the  rich  landscape,  and  the  sea  and  isles. 
The  ports,  and  burning  hills  where  plenty  smiles ; 
There  lavas  fierce  their  flaming  torrents  pour ! 
From  ruins  old  there  rising  temples  tow'r ! 
From  sea  and  land  in  rude  confusion  hurFd, 
There  into  being  bursts  a  new-bom  world ! 

Alas  !  I  Ve  never  rov'd  those  vales  among, 
Where  Virgil  whilom  tun'd  his  sacred  song ; 
But  by  the  bard  I  swear,  and  lay  sublime, 
I  *ll  go !  0*er  Alps  on  Alps  oppos*d  I'll  cUmb ; 
Full  of  his  name,  with-all  his  frenzy  fir'd, 
There  will  I  read  the  strains  those  beauteous  scenes 
inspired. 

In  quoting  the  latter  part  of  this  version  some 
years  ago  in  my  Literary  Hours,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  slightly  altering  the  concluding  line ; 
converting  it,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  har- 
mony and  energy,  into  an  Alexandrine;  a  licence 
of  which  I  have  continued  to  avail  myself  in  the 
present  paper.* 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  passage  I  have 
just  given,  De  Lille  enters  into  a  consideration  of 

*  Literary  Hours,  vol.  ii,  p.  236.  4th  edition. 
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the  then  two  rival  modes  of  laymg  out  grounds 
m  France ;  the  gorgeously  symmetrical,  as  plan* 
ned  by  the  skill  of  Le  Notre;  and  the  simply 
and  wildly  natural,  as  taught  by  our  celebrated 
countryman  Kent;  and  whilst  doing  this,  and 
referring  to  the  royal  seats  of  Marly  and  Ver- 
sailles, as  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the 
first  of  these  modes,  he  brings  forward  an  allu- 
sion to  the  magic  creations  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso^ 
and  deems  them  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
the  wonder-working  hand  of  Le  Notre.     But 
we  should  here,  in  justice,  recollect,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  appeal,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  Tas- 
so's  description  of  the  gardens  of  Armida,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first,  and,  doubtless,  the 
best  precept,  towards  the  formation  of  natural 
and  picturesque  scenery ;  namely,  to  imitate  na- 
ture in  such  a  manner,  that  the  art  by  which  the 
resemblance  is  achieved  should  be  tolaUy  con- 
cealed from  view.  The  passage  is  so  pre-eminent 
in  beauty,  and  so  vitally  essential  in  its  bearing 
to  the  very  existence  of  landscape-gardening, 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  introduc- 
ing it  here;   especially  when  it  is  recollected 
how  influential  it  necessarily  must  have  been  in 
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the  producition  of  a  purer  taste ;  and  when  I 
further  add,  that  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  very 
apposite  prelude  to  the  close  of  the  first  book  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  '^  Les  Jardins,"  which  in- 
troduces a  celebration  of  the  Paradise  of  Milton, 
«n  episode  of  which  the  greater  part  has  been 
admirably  rendered  by  our  anonymous  transla- 
tor. Tasso  may  be  considered,  indeed,  in  the 
following  stanza,  as  the  very  parent  and  herald 
of  the  art  he  has  so  beautifully  described: 

Poi  che  lasciar'  gli  avviluppati  calli. 
In  lieto  aspetto  11  bel  giardin  s'aperse. 
Acque  stagnant!,  mobili  cristallii 
Fior  varj,  e  varie  piante,  erbe  diversei 
Apriche  collinette,  ombrose  valli^ 
Selve  e  spelonche  in  una  vista  offerse. 
E  quel,  che  I  bello  el  caro  accresce  alT  opre, 
Varte,  che  tuttofa,  nuUa  si  scopre. 

Gerusdlemme  Liberata,  Cant.  xvi.  Stanz.  9. 

When  through  the  labyrinth  they  had  made  their  way, 
Before  their  eyes  the  lovely  garden  lay. 
Still  lakes  of  silver,  streams  that  murmuring  crept) 
Hills,  on  whose  sloping  brows  the  sunbeams  slept. 
Luxuriant  trees,  that  various  forms  displayed. 
And  valleys,  grateful  with  refreshing  shade, 

L  S 
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Haiily  flowVeti  gay  with  many  a  gaudy  dye* 
And  woodsi  and  arching  grottoes  met  their  eye. 
VTkai  mare  than  all  enhanc'd  iha$e  beauties  rare^ 
Though  art  wu  all  in  all,  no  signs  of  art  toere  there* 

Hunt. 

From  these  Hnes,  most  assuredly,  did  Spenser 
fearn  to 

call  in  Art 
Only  to  second  Nature,  and  supply 
All  that  the  nymph  fbrgot,  or  left  forlorn :  * 

and  from  the  same  source  did  Milton  catch  the 
first  hint  of  that  woriL 

.     .     .     where  not  nice  Art  in  curious  knots, 
But  Nature  boon  pour*d  forth  on  hill  and  dale 
Flowers  wbrthy  of  Paradise ;  while  all  around 
^      Umbrageous  grots,  and  caves  of  cool  recess. 
And  murmuring  waters  down  the  slope  dispers'd. 
Or  held,  by  fringed  banks,  in  crystal  lakes. 
Compose  a  rural  seat  of  various  view.f 

And  from  the  forced  display  of  art  which  De 
I     Ulle  has  just  been  recording  in  the  regal  gar- 

*  Maion*t  English  GardeD,  Book  i.  1.  445. 
t  Englisb  Grarden,  Book  i.  1.  45S.  ;  see  also,  Paradise  Loat, 
Book  iv.  1.  841  to  264,  part  of  irbioh  paiaage  b  bare  inserted. 
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dens  of  France^  does  he  turn,  with  all  a  lover's 
yearning,  to  this  exquisitely  natural  picture 
of  our  inspired  countryman.  It  is  a  passage 
which  seems  to  breathe  fresh  charms  from  the 
graceful  simplicity  of  its  English  dress.  Tired 
of  the  glare  of  obtrusive  splendour,  the  poet 
calls  for  what  may  touch  the  answering  heart, 
and  he  teUs  us, 

Aimez  done  des  jardins  la  beauts  naturelle; 
Dieu  lui-mtoe  aux  mortels  en  tra^a  le  mod^e. 
Regardez  dans  Milton,  quand  ses  puissantes  mains 
Pr^parent  un  asile  au  premier  des  humains, 
Le  voyez-vous  tracer  des  routes  r^guli^res, 
Contraindre  dans  leur  cours  des  ondes  prisonni^res? 
LfC  voyez-vous  parer  d'etrangers  ornen^ens 
L'enfance  de  la  terre  et  son  premier  printems  ? 
Sans  contrainte,  sans  art,  de  ces  douces  pr^mices 
La  nature  ^puisa  les  plus  pures  d^lices. 

Chant  1. 

O,  in  your  gardens  love  wild  Nature's  plan  ; 
For  God  himself  the  model  gave  to  man  ! 
When  Milton's  hands  the  bless'd  asylum  wove, 
Where  our  first  parents  wander'd  rich  in  love ; 
Did  he  with  frigid  rules  each  path  restrain  ? 
Did  he  in  fetters  vile  the  waves  enchain  ? 

L  4 
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Did  he  a  load  of  foreign  Bplendours  fling 
O'er  earth's  soft  infancy,  and  earliest  spring  ? 
No  !  artless,  unconfined,  there  Nature  bland 
With  loveliest  fancies  deck'd  the  laughing  land* 

He  then  hastens  to  transplant  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  Milton's  Eden,  and 
concludes  the  episode  with  a  picture  worthy  of 
the  divine  poet  whom  he  is  indirectly  eulogising 
and  tinted,  indeed,  with  the  very  colours  of  that 
matchless  artist : — 

C'est  Ik  que  les  yeux  pleins  de  tendres  reveries. 
Eve  k  son  jeune  epoux  abandonna  sa  main, 
£t  rougit  comme  I'aube,  aux  portes  du  matin. 
Tout  les  fi^Iicitoit  dans  toute  la  nature, 
Le  ciel  par  son  dclat,  I'onde  par  son  murmure. 
La  terre,  en  tressaillant,  ressentit  leurs  plaisirs ; 
Z6phir  aux  antres  verds  redisoit  leurs  soupirs ; 
Les  arbres  fr^missoient,  et  la  vose  inclin^e 
Versoit  tous  ses  perfums  sur  le  lit  dliym^n^e. 

Chant  i. 

There  blushing  like  the  rising  morn,  while  love 
Beam'd  from  each  eye,  Eve  sought  the  nuptial  grove 
And  to  her  youthful  lover's  longing  arms 
Obsequious  yielded  all  her  virgin  charms. 
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The  genial  hour  exulting  Nature  hails, 
Their  sighs  ecstatic  swell  the  gentle  gales, 
Murmur  the  waves,  fair  smile  the  heav'ns  above. 
And  joyful  earth  congratulates  their  love ; 
Whisper  the  groves,  the  rose  inclines  her  head,  ' 
And  flings  fresh  odours  o*er  the' bridal  bed. 

In  the  editions  subsequent  to  that  from  which 
the  version  whose  merits  we  are  considering 
was  made,  there  occurs,  immediately  after  the 
episode  of  Milton's  Eden,  a  long  description  of 
Blenheim,  occupying  more  than  a  hundred  lines, 
and  including  several  very  beautiful  passages; 
but  of  this  digression,  the  only  notice  that  can 
at  present  be  taken,  is,  on  my  part,  to  lament 
that  it  had  not  been  inserted  in  time  to  fall  be- 
neath the  pen  of  the  anonymous  translator. 

The  specimens,  indeed,  which  have  already 
been  given  of  the  occasional  merits  of  his  ver- 
sion, must,  I  should  imagine,  unite  the  regrets' 
of  the  reader  of  the  original  with  my  own,  that 
he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  exert  his  talents 
in  the  transfusion  of  these  supplementary  lines ; 
regrets  which  will  be  heightened  as  we  advance 
further  in  the  work,  not  only  from  the  recur- 
rence of  similarly  situated  passages  in  the  re- 
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cendy  augmented  editions  of  the  French  poem, 
but  from  the  increasing  beauty  of  those  extracts, 
which  it  wiU  be  my  pleasing  province  to  select 
from  the  residue  of  this  first  and  early  attempt 
to  introduce  M .  De  Lille  to  an  English  public. 
Let  us  not  forget,  however,  in  this  place,  the 
consolation  which  has  been  held  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding number,  that  the  most  essential,  and 
highly-finished  parts  of  this  noblest  work  of  the 
Gallic  bard,  are  to  be  found  as  well  in  the  ear^ 
liest  as  the  latest  impressions. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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No.  VI. 

Thou  smiling  queen  of  every  tuneful  breast. 
Indulgent  Fancy !  from  the  fruitful  banks 
Of  Avon,  whence  thy  rosy  fingers  cull 
Fresh  flowers  and  dews  to  sprinkle  on  the  turf 
Where  Shakspeare  lies,  be  present. 

Akbnside* 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Vigil  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  1615,  one  of  the  loveliest  which 
the  season  had  afforded,  when  Shakspeare  and 
his  friends,  including  Montchensey  and  his 
daughter,  the  younger  Combe,  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
set  off,  after  an  early  breakfast,  on  their  excur- 
sion to  Charlecote-House.  As  the  distance 
from  Stratford  was  not  much  more  than  three 
miles,  and  they  had  time  for  the  performance 
of  their  pleasant  task  in  the  most  leisurely  man- 
ner, they  preferred  walking  to  any  mode  of 
conveyance. 

Every  thing  conspired,  indeed,  to  render  the 
exercise  they  were  about  to  undertake,  even  to 
such  an  invalid  as  Montchensey  still  was,  and 
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while  the  heats  of  the  day  were  yet  unfelt,  in  a 
high  degree  delightfiil ;  for  a  gentle  shower  had 
fallen  during  the  early  part  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  breeze  swept  by  with  freshness, 
healthy  and  fragrance  on  its  wings.  To  Mont- 
chensey  in  particular,  who  had  only  within  these 
few  days  ventured  forth  firom  confinement,  it 
seemed,  as  it  were,  an  opening  paradise,  and  he 
was  eloquent  even  to  rapture  on  the  gratifica- 
tions he  so  keenly  felt* 

The  occasion  was,  in  fact,  worthy  of  the  rap- 
ture it  inspired ;  for,  whether  the  eye,  the  ear, 
or  the  faculty  of  smell,  were  considered,  the 
appeal  to  the  senses  was  alike  perfect  and  ex- 
quisite. It  was  just  that  period  when  the  clouds 
had  ceased  contending  with  the  growing  light ; 
when  the  mists  had  risen  like  the  vapours  of  an 
accepted  oflPering,  and  the  landscape  was  kind- 
ling into  life  and  beauty.  The  dew-drops,  those 
stars  of  the  morning,  glistened  on  every  leaf;  a 
livelier  verdure  mantled  over  the  fields ;  a  richer 
colouring  glowed  upon  the  flowers,  and  the 
Avon,  winding  and  doubling  through  its  fertile 
valley,  now  partiaUy  concealed  by  overhanging 
wood,  and  now  sweeping   unshaded   through 
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pasturage  of  the  most  vivid  green,  was  seen 
laughing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun-beams. 

The  breath  of  heaven,  meanwhile,  was  whis- 
pering through  the  trees ;  the  sound  of  the  cattle 
cropping  the  crisp  herbage,  feU  distinctly  on  the 
ear,  and  the  melody  of  the  feathered  world  was 
heard  in  ever-varying  strains  of  gratitude  through 
every  copse  and  grove ;  while  perfumes  of  the 
most  delicious  odour,  from  the  clover,  the  bean- 
flower,  and  the  meadow-sweet  of  the  plains, 
from  the  honeysuckle,  sweet-briar,  and  musk- 
rose  of  the  hedges,  stole  upon  and  enriched  the 
air. 

Invigorated  by  the  balmy  coolness  of  the 
breeze,  and  interested  by  the  features  of  the 
vale,  which,  at  frequent  turns  of  the  road,  opened 
up  new  beauties,  the  green  and  lively  tinting  of 
the  home  landscape  being  contrasted  with  the 
soft  blue  haze  of  distant  hills,  the  party  wan- 
dered on,  heedless  of  time,  and  either  comment- 
ing on  the  scenes  before  them,  or  absorbed  by 
the  reminiscences  they  were  calculated  to  sug- 
gest. 

They  at  length  reached  the  park  gates,  and 
here  Montchensey,  on  whose  mind  every  thing 
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connected  with  Shakspeare  had  made  an  in- 
delible impression,  recollected,  what  tradition 
had  been  careful  to.preserve,  that  it  was  to  these 
gates  the  young  bard  had  a£5xed  the  pasquinade 
which  had  so  materially  ccmtributed  to  hasten 
his  flight  from  Stratford,  and  turning  to  him 
with  a  smile,  he  enquired  if  the  lines  yet  dwelt 
on  his  memory,  and  whether  they  might  venture 
to  request  a  repetition  of  them. 

*^  Mere  doggrel.  Master  Montchensey,"  an- 
swered the  bard,  ^^  and  therefore  not  worth  re- 
peating. I  wish,  indeed,  they  were  buried  in 
oblivion ;  for  though  I  stiU  think  Sir  Thomas 
exhibited  more  warmth  and  animosity  than  the 
occasion  called  for,  and  I  well  remember  being 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  bringing  him 
on  the  stage,  under  the  character  of  Justice 
Shallow,  yet  the  verses  in  question,  the  o&pring 
of  youthful  petulance  and  unbridled  resentment, 
were  coarse  and  exasperating  in  a  high  degree. 
The  worthy  knight,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
never  entirely  forgave  their  severity ;  but  I  must 
add,  in  justice  to  the  present  possessor  of  Charle- 
cote,  that,  if  he  has  not  forgotten  the  transac- 
ti<Ni,  he  reviews  it  without  a  feeling  of  hostility ; 
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for,  since  my  return  to  Stratford,  I  have  expe- 
rienced from  him  nothing  but  kindness  and 
hospitality." 

^  I  am  happy  to  hear  so  decided  a  proof  of 
his  good  sense,"  replied  Montchensey,  as  they 
entered  the  park,  the  interesting  appearance  of 
wjiich  soon  absorbed  all  their  attention.  It 
was,  indeed,  independent  of  its  association  with 
the  &me  and  fortunes  of  the  bard,  a  scene  of 
great  beauty;  but  to  the  present  party,  who 
viewed  Shakspeare  with  much  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  has  only  fallen  to  the  public  mind  within 
the  last  century,  it  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
attractive. 

"  And  it  was  here,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Helen, 
addressing  the  poet,  ^^  among  the  sheltered 
glens  and  romantic  solitudes  of  Fulbroke  park, 
beneath  these  deep  and  lofty  woods, 

whose  boughs  are  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

that  you  were  tempted  to  commit  that  trespass 
which,  so  fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  the  drama, 
cast  the  colour  of  your  future  life." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  breeze  sighed 
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with  a  soothing  and  delicious  murmur  through 
the  branches  of  the  ancient  avenue  of  oaks  lx>> 
neath  which  they  stood,  while,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, a  few  vagrant  deer  were  seen  bounding 
across  the  extremity  of  the  vista. 

"  Yes,   my   sweet   Helen,"   cried  the  poet, 
emerging   with    his    friends    from    the    brc^ 
shadow  of  the  trees  upon  an  open  and  extensive 
lawn,  ^^  to  yonder  spot,  called  Daisy-hill,  then, 
and  now,  the  keeper's  lodge,"  pointing  to  a  small 
house  distantly  situated  in  the  park,  *^  was  it  my 
fate  to  be  carried,  on  detection  in  this  adven- 
turous amusement.     My  fellows  in  the  sport  had 
fled  with  a  precipitation  which  I  disdained  to 
imitate;  and  here,  in  a  state  of  jeopardy  not  much 
to  be  envied,  had  I  to  wait  for  some  time,  until 
a  message  from  the  hall  summoned  the  poor 
culprit  to  a  severer  trial.     But  before  we  visit 
this  scene,  still  present  to  my  memory  in  all  its 
once  humiliating  features,  you  would  doubtless 
wish  to  see  somewhat  more  of  these  rich  glades 
and  woodlands,    which   long  before  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  entangled  with  my  deer-loving 
friends,  had  formed  my  favourite  haunts,  and 
were  to  me,  indeed,  in  all  my  youthful  cares. 
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and  lonely  meditations,  a  source  of  never-failing 
ddight." 

"  May  I  not  infer  then,  my  friend,"  cried 
Montchensey,  as  with  a  perseverance  which 
bade  defiance  to  all  common  obstacles,  the  party 
had  now  reached  the  interior  depths,  and  almost 
pathless  solitudes  of  Fulbroke  park,  "  that  we 
are  indebted  to  your  wanderings  here  for  the 
many  ei^quisite  sketches  of  forest  scenery  which 
delight  us  so  much  in  your  play  of  As  You  Like 
Hj  and  which  form  so  fine  an  accompaniment 
for  the  character  of  the  melancholy  Jaques  ?" 

"  See,"  exclaimed  Helen,  her  expressive  eyes 
beaming  with  delight,  as  she  pointed  to  a  huge 
oak,  whose  twisted  roots  hung  fantastically  over 
a  rivulet  hurrying  with  loud  murmurs  to  the 
Avon,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  just  tinted,  as 
they  passed,  one  side  of  its  moss-grown  trunk, 
**  does  not  yonder  woodland  picture  most  em- 
phatically justify  your  supposition?  for  was  it 
not  here  that  the  kind-hearted  though  sarcastic 
Jaques  lay  moralising  on  the  wounded  deer  ! 

*  To  day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself, 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  on 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood.'  " 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Shakspiea^. smiled,  and  turning  to  his  daugbr 
ter,  *^  You  see,  Susanna,  that  your  partiality  for 
jqur  father's,  productions,  however  great,  is  in 
danger  of  being  completely  rivalled.''  ^^  Yes, 
m^  (jlear  Sir^"  sh^,  replied,  the  tears  pf  rapture 
starring  ^  she  sppke^  ^*  I  love  Helen  Moi^tf- 
chens^,  and  revere  her  pjarent  for  the  taste  an4 
enthusiasm  which  they  feel  for  your  writings.  I 
can  well  remember,  for  the  day  is  indelibly  fixed 
op  my  memory,  whei]|  first  I  ^companied  yofi 
hither,  how  vividly  was  brought  to  my  recollecr 
tion  the  enchanting  solitudes  of  the  forest  of 
Arden,  and  I  can  well  remember,  too,  that  as  we 
sate^  not  far  fi'om  this  sequestered  spot,  and  on 
the  banks  of  this  very  stream,  and  whilst  our 
minds  were  rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  wild 
and  lone  grandeur  of  these  gigantic  trees,  yon 
confirmed  my  ideas  of  similitude  by  allowing 
that  the  first  draughts  of  the  woodland  scenery 
of  *  As  You  Like  It,'  were  founded  on  the 
reminiscences  of  ear]y  life,  when  it  was  your 
most  delighdul  recreation  to  wander  through 
the  glades  of  Fulbroke  park." 

"  It  is  even  so,  my  love,"  returned  the  bard, 
'^  nor  has  the  lapse  of  years  in  aught  diminished 
my  attachment  to  these  almost  pathless  solitudes. 
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I  can  stiU  lose  myself  beneath  their  twili^t 
gloom,  in  the  same  luxury  of  reverie,  a|id  my 
imagination  still  bodies  forth  those  &iry  vision^ 
which  were  wont  to  haunt  my  footsteps  hei^  in 
e^rly  life.  Let  as  now,  however,  disentangling 
Qi^rselves  from  the  intricacies  of  the  forest, 
reseek  the  Avon,  for  we  have  yet  to  traverse  a 
considerable  part  of  the  adjoining  grounds  of 
Charlecote,  and  Sir  Thomas,  whom  I  yesterday 
apprised  of  our  intended  visit,  may  possibly  b« 
awaiting  our  approach." 

Tlie  party  immediately,  therefore,  though  re- 
luctantly, quitted  the  romantic  recesses  of  Ful- 
broke,  and  crossing  the  Avon,  on  whose  banks 
were  reposing  several  herds  of  deer,,  and  which 
winds  through  the  grounds  at  the  rear  of 
Charlecote-house,  they  entered  the  home  ^^^ 
closures,  with  the  view  of  approaching  the 
mansion  by  the  gi*and  front,  and  through  the 
noble  avenue  of  trees  which  led  up  to  it. 
Montchensey  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  house  as  it  rose  before  them 
through  the  stately  trees  in  aU  its  Gothic  gran* 
deur ;  it  was  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  E,  built  of  brick  M^th  stone  coigns,  and 
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octagon  tarrets  at  each  comer,  and  had  been 
erected  in  the  first  year  of  the  preceding  reign. 
A  massy  gateway,  resembling  a  barbican,  and 
flanked  by  towers,  admitted  them  into  a  spacious 
ooiirt,  fi-om  which  the  fi-ont  of  the  building  with 
its  stone-shafted  windows,  and  lofty  portal  sur- 
mounted by  armorial  bearings  carved  in  stone, 
were  seen  to  great  advantage. 

They  were  ushered  into  the  Grreat  Hall, 
which  was  lighted  by  an  immense  bay  or  bow 
window,  that  looked,  between  gigantic  shafts  of 
ponderous  stone-work,  into  the  court ;  and  here 
they  were  met  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  wel- 
comed them  with  great  cordiality,  and  shaking 
the  bard  most  heartily  by  the  hand,  ^^  I  am 
right  glad,  Master  Shakspeare,"  he  said,  ^^  when 
any  thing  induces  you  to  visit  the  old  manor- 
house:"  then  turning  to  Montchensey,  who 
seemed  attentively  surveying  the  objects  around 
him,  "  I  have  endeavoured.  Sir,*'  he  remarked, 
**  to  preserve  this  hall  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  my  father ;  and 
our  good  friend  here,  whose  early  intimacy  with 
this  portionof  the  building,  however  involuntary 
on  his  part,  has  thrown  around  it  a  great  addi- 
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tional  interest,  will  tell  you  I  think,  for  his  first 
impressions  beneath  this  roof,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  /'  were  not,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  of 
an  evanescent  kind,  that  my  e£Ports  have  not 
been  unattended  with  success." 

**  Body  of  me,  Sir  Thomas,"  cried  the  bardy 
^'  so  entirely  are  the  features  of  this  place  what 
they  were  in  my  youthful  days,  that  I  could 
almost  &ncy  myself  once  more  the  culprit,  whe% 
surrounded  by  your  fether's  game-keepers,  I 
stood  abashed  at  the  wrathful  indignation  which 
lowered  in  his  worship's  countenance." 

"  Say  you  so?"  exclaimed  Montchensey,  look- 
ing around  with  increasing  interest  and  curiosity^ 
whilst  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Combe  was  relating 
to  Helen  some  anecdotes  which  tradition  had 
connected  with  Charlecote  and  the  poet's  mis- 
fortune. This  hall  had  been,  in  fact,  the  place 
to  which  Shakspeare,  after  some  hours  confine- 
ment during  the  night  in  the  keeper's  lodge, 
had  been  carried  early  the  ensuing  morning,  and 
it  was,  indeed,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  what  constituted  this  important 
part  of  a  large  manor-house  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor.     It  was  vaulted, 
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in4  of  considerable  height^  and  bung  round  with 
tbe  trophies  and  paraphernalia  of  hunting,  hawk- 
ingi  and  archery.    At  (me  end  was  a  large  gal* 
lory 9  and  immediately  oppoate  the  bow-window, 
filled  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family, 
iffls  the  fire-place,  or  heardi,  for  wood  fiiel,  of 
a  tkridth  and  depth  that  seemed  to  speak  of  the 
tevelry  and  ^ood  cheet  to  which  this  noble 
apartment    was    destined    during    the   winter 
inontbs.     A  table  of  great  lengdi  and  massive 
ctoti^tniction,  one  el^tremity  of  which  was  so 
contrived  as  to  answer  occasionally  the  purposes 
of  a  shuffle-board,  occupied  the  centre,  whilst  at 
;ts  head  stood  a  curiously  carved  arm-chair,  of 
dark  oak,  with  a  high  back  and  triangular  seat, 
to  which  Shakspeare  directed  the  attention  of 
Helen,  telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
in  that  very  chair  his  worship  sate  when  he  had 
the  ill  luck  to  be  brought  before  him ;  a  declar- 
ation which  had  scarcely  escaped  his  lips,  when 
Montchensey,   glancing  an   arch   look   at    Sir 
Thomas,  pounced  into  its  ample  seat,  and,  turn- 
ing an  eye  of  assumed  gravity  and  anger  on  the 
bard^  exclaimed  in  a  tone  correspondent  with 
the  occasion,   ^<  You  varlet !    you  have  beaten 
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iny  tnen,  killed  ihy  deer,  knd  brdkeii  open  lifjr 
lodge!"  ^<Btit  nbt  kissed  ybtir  k'eet)e?g 
dtfdghtel-,'*  retoVted  the  bard  smiliri^.  **  Trit' 
a  pm  f  this  shdll  bd  and^4-ed/'  ^  t^^ed  MdM^ 
HkHnsey,  rising  frdm  his  stat^  whil^  a  thirst  df 
i<ierriihent  ^d  Milrprii^e  httjg  throdgh  th^  Half ,^ 
ahd  a  moi^  than  tfsual  ptes^re  lightened  in  t(i(& 
^es^  Heleii  6h  Witnessing  dii^  sally  of  r^hitii- 
Irig  vitidty  ofti  the  pdrt  of  her  lathed.  **  Mari^, 
ihf  sweet  liiilstrfesrf,*'  cried  di^'  poet,  patting 
Hdeh  6h' the  cheek,  ^<  I  am  right  glkd  to  M 
your  father  in  such  a  merry  yein.  I  think  ^ib 
shall  send  him  back  to  Wyeburne  Hall  an  al- 
tered man.'*  A  look  of  ineffable  sweetness  and 
gratitude  formed  the  reply  of  Helen,  who^e  at- 
tention was  immediately  afterwards  directed  by 
Mr.  Gombe  to  the  emblazoning  on  the  stained 
panes  of  the  bow-window.  ^  There,"  said  he, 
in  those  quarterings  you  see  the  tliree  white  Itices^ 
BO  humorously  memorized  in  the  *  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.'  "  «  Yes,"  remarked  Sir  Thomair, 
who  overheard  the  allusion,  **  those  arc/  my 
fiither's  arms ;"  then,  laughing  with  great  gle^ 
and  clapping  his  friend  Will  somewhat  lustily 

•  See  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Acti.  Sc.  1. 
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on  the  shoulder,  he  quaintly  added,  **  *  all  his 
successors  gone  before  him  have  done%  and  all 
his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may:  th^ 
may  give  -the  dozen  white  Utces  in  their  coaL'* 
But  come,  my  friends,"  he  continued,  **  we  will 
now,  with  your  good  leaves,  quit  this  old  hall, 
which,  though  I  delight  to  inhabit  with  a  blazing 
fire  during  the  winter  season,  is  now  too  much  lit- 
tered with  hawk-perches,  long-bows,  and  hunter's 
poles,  to  be  altogether  as  convenient  as  I  could 
wish;  and,  although  as  Master  Silence  has 
truly  said  or  sung, — 

'  'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all,' 

yet  I  think  the  dining-room  will  afford  us,  at 
present,  a  more  suitable  place  for  refreshment.** 

This  proposal,  however,  after  many  acknow- 
ledgments of  Sir  Thomas's  hospitality,  was 
about  to  be  declined  by  Shakspeare  and  his 
party,  when  the  worthy  knight  broke  in  upon 
the  excuses  of  the  bard  by  declaring  that  he 
could  admit  of  no  refosal,  and  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  pe- 
culiar pleasantry  and  good  humour,  and  with  a 

*  Meny  Whrei  of  Windior,  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 
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most  significant  cast  of  countenance,  ^  By  cock 
and  pye,  Sir,  yon  shall  not  away  so  soon — I 
will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be  excused ; 
excuses  shall  not  be  admitted;  there  is  no  excuse 
shall  serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused.''  Then^ 
ringing  the  bell,  he  called  out  as  the  servant 
entered,  **  Some  pigeons,  Davy ;  a  couple  of 
short-legged  hens ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ^  and  any 
pretty  litde  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William 
Cook.''* 

'*  But  really,  my  good  friends,"  continued  Sir 
Thomas,  as  his  servant,  in  no  small  perplexity 
and  amazement,  left  the  hall,  <^  setting  all  joke 
apart,  I  cannot  think  of  your  leaving  Charlecote 
without  your  seeing  Lady  Lucy,  whom  I  expect 
in  every  moment  from  the  park,  and  who  is 
anxious,  I  know,  to  welcome  Mrs.  Hall  and  her 
young  friend." 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Shakspeare  and  his  party  were 
ushered  to  the  banquetting  room,  the  former 
intimating  to  Sir  Thomas  as  they  passed,  in 
reply  to  a  hearty  invitation  to  dinner,  that  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Strat- 

•  King  Henry  IV.  Part  2.  ActV.  Sc.l. 
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fird  to  reiDeiTe  two  or  three  gendemen  whom  he 
had  engnged  to  meet  the  Montchenseys. 
:  On  entering  the  room,  they  were  not  greeted, 
it  tt  true,  with  precisely  the  same  articles  whidi 
die  knight  had  so  fiicetiously  ordered,  but  a 
fight  and  d^ant  cold  repast  was  on  the  table ; 
and  on  being  joined  by  the  lady  of  the  house, 
who  in  a  fisw  minutes  came  in  from  her  walk 
with  two  of  her  children,  they  slightly  partook, 
more  out  of  compliment  than  from  i^petite,  of 
what  was  placed  before  them. 

Lady  Lucy  was  a  lovely  and  pleasing  woman, 
and  received  her  visitors,  and  more  especially 
Shakspeare,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  very 
sincere  admiration,  in  the  most  cordial  and 
gracious  manner.  '*  I  am  most  delighted  to 
see  you,  my  dear  bard,"  she  said,  '*  on  this, 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  morning  of  the  year, 
for  we  are  approaching,  as  you  well  know,  the 
mysterious  Eve  of  Midsummer,  and  if  ever  mor- 
tal had  a  claim  upon  the  affections  of  the  Queen 
of  Faer}',  time  out  of  mind  the  tutelary  guar- 
dian of  this  awful  night,  you  must  be  the  man. 
You  shall  positively,"  she  added,  laughing, 
^*  become  a  candidate,  maugre  all  the  opposition 


of  contending  sorcerers  and  spirits^  (or  that 
great  achievement  of  St  John's  Ev<e,  .the  dis- 
covery of  the  wohder-wbrkihg  Jern^needz^ 
ftough  I  doubt,  even  if  Success  wer^  tb  attend 
your  efforts,  whether  Titania  could  confer  upon 
you  throt^h  such,  or  any  medium,  greater  po- 
tency or  more  magic  influence  over  the  hunlan 
heart  than  Mrhat  you  have  already  been  gifted 
With.*' 

"  Indeed,  my  gracious  lady,**  cried  the  bard, 
^  this  beautiful  morning  must  have  inspired 
you  with  an  overflowing  vein  of  fancy  ere  you 
could  thus  so  partially  estimate  my  powers ;  but 

*  **  It  was  the  belief  of  our  credulous  ancestors,  that  tlie 
fern-teed  became  visible  only  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  at  the 
precise  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  Saint;  that  it  was  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Faery,  and  that  in  this  aw- 
ful night,  the  most  tremendous  conflicts  took  place,  for  its  pos- 
•ession,  between  sorcerers  and  spirits ;  for 

The  wond'rous  one-night  seeding  feme, 

•s  Browne  calls  it,  was  conceived  not  only  to  confer  invisilnlUy 
at  pieature  on  those  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it,  but  it  was 
abo  esteemed  of  sorereign  potency  in  the  fabrication  of  charms 
and  incantations.  Those,  therefore,  who  were  addicted  to  the 
arts  of  magic,  and  possessed  sufficient  courage  for  the  enter- 
prise, were  bd'eved  to  watch  in  solitude  during  this  solemn 
period,  in  order  that  they  might  seize  the  seed  on  the  instant  of 
its  appearance."  -^^  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  529. 
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beware  how  you  intoxicate  a  poet  with  praisef 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
influence  of  Phcebus,  you  know,  is  proverbially 
liable  to  heighten  imagination  into  what  has 
been  called  a  Midsummer  madness." 

^*  I  have  no  fisar  of  its  e£fects  in  relation  to 
yourself,  my  kind  friend,"  she  replied,  ^^  for  the 
fit  has  been  upon  you,  and  we  know  the  result  t 
and  much,  indeed,  do  I  wish  that  you  would 
take  it  into  your  head  to  Dream  again.  But, 
to  say  the  truth,  you  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
my  allusion  to  the  superstitions  of  this  day,  to 
a  circumstance  which  has  just  now  occurred 
during  my  walk  in  the  park,  where  I  observed 
several  young  women  dressed  with  more  than 
^  usual  care  and  neatness,  busily  engaged  in 
searching  amongst  the  plantations,  and,  on  en- 
quiring what  object  they  had  in  view,  I  was 
told  they  were  seeking  for  a  plantain  tree,  under 
the  root  of  which  they  expected  to  find  a  small 
coal,  which  if  dug  up  this  day  precisely  at  noon, 
and  placed  under  their  pillows  at  night,  would 
infallibly  enable  them  to  dream  of  their  fiiture 
partners  for  life;  a  spell  or  charm  of  which 
I  scarcely  remember  to  have  heard,  numerous 
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as  are  the  credulities  connected  with  the  ap- 
proaching Eve  of  St.  John."  * 

<*  It  is  an  awfiil  time,  my  lady/'  said  the 
poet  half  in  jest,  **  and  one  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  the  simple  love-lorn  maiden,  more  es- 
pecially when  engaged  in  the  fearful  occupation 
of  watching  by  the  midnight  taper,  or  sowing 
hemp  seed  in  the  church-yard ;  and  though  I 
can  perceive  my  fidr  young  firiend  here,"  slyly 
looking  at  Helen  as  he  spoke,  *^  is  smiling  as 
it  were  in  conscious  superiority  to  the  influence 
of  these  wild  traditions,  yet  the  time  may  come 
when  even  by  her,  incredulous  as  she  now  ap- 
pears, the  Vigil  of  St.  John  shall  be  recollected 
with  tender  though  with  tremulous  hope,  and 
hailed  in  all  its  shows  of  promise." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Helen  blushing, 
whilst  a  sigh  involuntarily  stole  from  her  bosom, 
^  I  am  not  quite  so  spell-proof,  even  at  present, 
as  you  imagine ;  and  though  I  shall  probably, 
in  spite  of  your  sly  prediction,  neither  watch 
nor  sow,  yet  I  have  always  felt  strongly  im- 

*  For  an  account  of  tliis  superstition,  see  Aubrey's  Miscel- 
laniesy  p.  103^  and  Drake's  Sbakspeare  and  his  Hmes,  vol.  i. 
p.  333. 
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praised,  with  at  least  one  of  the  visionary  ter- 
rors of  the  coming  eve ;  the  belief  ^w  so  pre* 
vakntf  that  he  who  shall  fast  on  Midsummer 
Eve,  sitting  in  the  chuixh-porch,  will  at  midr 
night  see  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  die  in 
the  pariah  during  that  year,  approach  and  knock 
at  the  church  door^  precisely  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  are  doomed  to  depart"  * 

*'  It  is  certainly  one  of  those  superstitions,'' 
remarked  Shakspeare,  **  which,  from  the  object 
held  in  view,  is  well  fitted  to  call  forth  the  most 
solemn  and  appalling  interest;  but  it  is  one 
also,  amongst  many  others,  justly  chargeable 
with  a  too  daring  and  unhallowed  species  of 
curiosity ;  and,  on  this  account,  perhaps,  it  has 
been  related,  as  a  mode  of  deterring  from  the 
attempt,  that,  some  years  ago,  one  of  a  company 
of  young  men  who  were  said  to  be  watching  on 
thifl  night  in  the  beautiful  porch  of  Stratford 
church,  having  &Ilen  into  a  profound  sleep,  his 
ghost  or  spii'it,  whilst  he  lay  in  this  state,  wa,s 
seen  by  the  rest  of  his  companions,  knocking  at 
the  church-door ;  a  visitation,  in  all  human  pro- 

•  Vide  Shakspeare  and  hU  Timet,  vol.  i.  p.  33a 
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bability,  the  result  of  their  own  fears,  but  which 
they  had  the  folly  to  communicate  to  their  a^ 
sociate^  as  soon  as  he  awok^ ;  and  the  effect  o^ 
his  mind  was  such  as  to  lead  to  desponden^j 
and  mf^hiessji  and,  ere  the  year  had  dosed,  to 
the  verificatioA  of  the  omen  by  his  death." 

Here  th^  stroke  of  a  clock  in  one  of  the 
turrets  gave  ijiotic^  that  the  morning  was  wearr 
ing  away,  and  Shakspeare  and  his  friends, 
tl^ough  highly  gratified  by  their  visit,  werf» 
under  th^  necessity  of  hastily  taking  leave  of 
Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Lucy,  time  having  passed 
away  so  rapidly  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  New-Place  by  tlie  houjf 
of  noon. 

On  re-entering  Stratford,  they  observed  its 
inhabitants  busily  preparing  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Vigil  of  the  Saint,  every  man's  door 
being  shadowed  with  green  birch,  long  fennel. 
Saint  John's  wort,  orpin,  and  the  like,  inter- 
spersed with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  with  lamps 
ready  trimmed  for  the  illumination,  which  was  to 
commence  after  sun-setting,  and  last  through 
the  night. 
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Shakspeare^  on  his  retnm,  not  only  found  the 
ndghboun  whom  he  had'  invited  to  his  table» 
already  met^  and  indoding  Mr.  Thomas  Russel^ 
Mr.  Somerville  of  Edstcme,  Mr.  Anthcmy  Nash, 
Mr.  Hamnet  Sadler,  and  Dr.  HUl,  but  cme, 
also,  whom  he  had  been  long  wishing,  though 
little  expecting,  to  see,  his  poetical  son,  Ben 
Jonson,  who^  being  on  his  way  to  visit  a  relation 
near  Wenlock  Abbey,  in  Shropshire,  had  devi- 
ated some  miles  from  hb  road,  in  order  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  earliest  dramatic  friend.  Will 
Shakspeare. 

The  meeting  between  these  two  new  cele- 
brated men,  was  in  the  highest  degree  frank  and 
cordial.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  though  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  retirement  of  Shakspeare  fi'om 
the  stage,  the  public  had  considered  them  as 
rival  candidates  for  fiune,  yet  this  fimcied  an- 
tagonism had  not  for  a  moment  interrupted 
their  friendship,  or  vitiated  their  due  estimation 
of  each  others  talents.  On  the  contrary,  Jon- 
son loved  Shakspeare  with  an  ardour  almost 
filial,  and  never  ceased  to  consider  him  as  the 
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most  original  and  creative  genius  which  poetiy 
had  hitherto  seen^ 

The  i4>p1ai]se9  delight,  and  wonder  of  the  stagey 

as  he  afterwards  termed  him;  whilst  the  latter 
returned  the  affection  of  honest  Ben^  with 
warmth,  and  with  a  sincere  and  just  admiration 
for  his  learnings  judgment,  and  inexhaustible 
▼ein  of  humour. 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  dear  Ben,**  exclaimed 
the  bard  of  Avon ;  <*  right  glad  am  I  to  see 
thee  I  Marry,  this  chance  makes  amends  for  all 
disappointments  ! — I  had  begun  to  think  my 
old  friends  in  the  city  had  forgotten  me." 

"  Why,  Master  Shakspeare,"  replied  Jonson, 
returning  the  salutation  in  his  usual  blunt  man- 
ner, and  with  the  utmost  glee,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  however,  the  dewy  lustre  in  his  eye 
told  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  "  if  you  will  linger 
here  picking  of  daisies,  and  babbling  of  green 
fields,  instead  of  rejoining  your  former  fellows 
and  goodwishers  round  a  bowl  of  sack  at  the 
Mermaid,  God's  my  life  I  it  cannot  chance  but 
you  will  sometimes  slip  even  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  warmest  admirers ;  though  I  must 

VOL.  I.  N 
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fliqrior  mjsdSf  and  that  truly  too».  that  go  where 
thou  wilt,  mine  excellent  firiend,  the  memory  of 
YnH  Shakspeare,  his  mind,  and  manners,  will 
never  away  from  my  heart'' 

^•I  beUeve  it,  Ben,  I  most  sincerely  believe 
it^''  rejoined  Shakspeare,  <<  nor  would  I  wish  a 
better  or  more  learned  advocate  with  posterity, 
when  I  am  gone,  than  what  thou  mayest  prove." 
"  Master  Shakspeare,''  replied  Jonson  with 
great  animation,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
want  none.  'Sdeath  I  I  question  if  my  own  pro- 
ductions, built  as  they  are  on  the  adamantine 
basis  of  antiquity,  and  founded,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  on  the  very  rock  of  dramatic  philosophy, 
will  have  a  longer  date.  But  prythee,  my 
kind  Will,  a  cup  of  your  best  Canary,  for, 
r£suth,  the  heat  of  the  morning,  and  the  dusti- 
ness of  the  roads,  have  well  nigh  rendered  my 
throat  as  dry  as  a  potsherd." 

Shakspeare  smiling  at  the  characteristic  burst 
of  self-applause  which  his  learned  friend  had 
thus  ingeniously  contrived  to  include  in  his  com- 
plimentary address,  immediately  ordered  a  flagon 
of  his  best  wine,  and  turning  to  him,  ^^  I  must 
make  you  acquainted,"    he  said,    ^^  with  my 
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worthy  guests  here»  the  Montbhenseys  4if  Do^ 
byshire»  lovers  of  the  drama,  myeaod  jndges^oo^ 
I  can  assure  jpoa." 

It  was,  indeed^a  singular  and  mostvneKpeoted 
gratificari^Hi,  both  to  Mootohensey  and  his 
daughter,  thus  to  behold,  beneath  the  same  «oo^ 
the  two  {greatest  dramatic  poets  of  their  coimitry; 
for  Jonson  had,  by^iis  time,  attained  the  zenith 
of  his  reputation,  havingalready  produced  diese 
four  exquisite  comedies  whose  humour,-  in  spite 
of  all  local  and  temporary  allusion^  must  claim 
an  ever-during  celebrity.  And  ibeugh  in  the 
attributes  of  the  higher  order  of  poetry,  they 
very  justly  considered  Ben  as  immeasuratbly 
beneath  his  great  contemporary,  yet  such  was 
the  strength  and  discrimination  of  his  charaC" 
ters  in  the  department  in  which  he  excelled,  so 
much  had  the  public  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
paring them  together,  and  so  many  were  the 
anecdotes  in  circulation  respecting  both  their 
friendship  and  their  rivalry,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  have  encountered  the  sockty  of  any 
individuals  which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 

was  better  calculated  to  excite  intense  interest, 
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than  that  now  oflfered  by  the  accidental  meet- 
ing of  the  poiets  of  Macbeth  and  Volpone. 

The  contrast^  indeed,  which  existed  between 
the  two  bards,  as  well  in  person  and  manners, 
as  in  genius  and  talent,  gave  a  raciness  and 
power  of  impression  to  their  converse  and  ap- 
pearance which  could  not  fidl  to  strike  even  the 
most  careless  observer.  For  whilst,  in  his 
figure^  Jonson  was  large  and  athletic,  in  his 
features  stem  and  sarcastic,  in  his  temper  ^ot- 
istic,  confident,  and  overbearing,  the  reverse  of 
the  picture,  both  as  to  countenance  and  disposi- 
tion, was,  as  we  well  know,  the  allotment  of  his 
more  amiable  companion.  In  sincerity  and 
singleness  of  heart,  however,  in  wit  and  humour, 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  they  were  nearly  on 
a  level ;  and  as  Jonson  could  not  but  feel,  and 
would  sometimes  freely  acknowledge,  the  vast 
superiority  of  Shakspeare  in  fertility  of  imagin- 
ation, and  in  his  powers  of  exciting  terror  and 
piQr>  so  would  Shakspeare,  at  all  times,  duly 
reverence  and  appeal  to  the  learning,  judgment, 
and  correct  classical  taste  of  Jonson ;  feelings 
and  acknowledgements  which,  though  sometimes 
transiently  perturbed  by  spleen  on  one  side,  and 
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light  raillery  on  the  other,  ever  maintained  be- 
tween these  remarkable  men  an  intercourse  of 
kindness  and  esteemJ 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that 
when  the  company  at  New-Place  sate  down  to 
dinner,  which  they  did  almost  instantly  after 
Ben  had  quaffed  off  his  glass  of  Canary,  and 
had  received  the  salutations  of  the  newly  arrived 
party,  few,  if  any,  would  be  willing  to  break  m 
upon  those  enquiries  and  recollections  which 
very  soon  began  to  occupy  the  feelings,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  conversation  of  the  long- 
separated  poets.  The  business  and  routine  of 
the  table,  however,  and  the  necessary  attention 
on  the  part  of  Shakspeare  to  his  guests,  ad- 
mitted, for  a  time,  of  little,  save  general  remark ; 
nor  was  Ben  unmindful  of  his  new  associates ; 
he  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  the  ladies 
of  his  friend's  family,  and  was  particularly  struck 
with  their  visitors  from  Derbyshire.  He  was, 
in  &ct,  not  only  a  skilful  physiognomist,  but  an 
excellent  judge  also  of  female  beauty,  and  he 
foimd  employment  for  both  tastes  in  contem- 
plating the  appearance  of  Montchensey  and  his 
Helen ;  the  deep  traits  of  sorrow  and  of  sufler- 
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kig  in  the  ctteigetic  cownteTmnce  of  the  fiither, 
and  the  Imdyf  and  almost  serqih-like  expres* 
sicm  in  the  fisatiires  of  the  dangfater. 

As  sooH^  howneftTf  as  the  ceremonies  of  the 
table  were  ever^  and  the  party  had  retired  to 
tlie'  banqueCmg-bowerin  the  garden^  than  Shak- 
speaie,  filft^  to  the  brim  a  goUet  of  Ben's 
finroiirite  li<{oar,  and  tumnig  on  him  a  look  of 
the  utmost  complacency  and  kindness,  **  Health 
afid  long  life  «a>  tbee,  my  noble  friend^"  he  ex* 
claimed,  ^^and  thrice  welcome  to  the  banks  of 
A^on  I  We  shaU  teach  you,  ere  yon  leave  us, 
I  would  fain  hope,  to  love  the  rural  deities/' 

**  I  AbxAl  yoOf  Master  Shakspeare,  I  heartily 
thank  you,"  rq>lied  Beu,  strongly  affected,  **  and 
I'Wioidd  it  were^  in  my  power  to  tarry  with  you 
for  a  wlnlei  for  you  havegottmi  here  a  goodly 
dwdHng  and  a  rich ;  friendship,  love  and  beauty 
aiv  around  you  I  can  wdl  perceive,  and  that 
cheerfulness  to  boot,  which  glows  and  kindles 
in  a  cup  of  old  Canary,  in  the  which,  my  most 
excellent  friend,  I  now  crave  leave  to  drink  to 
your  happiness^  and  that  of  your  fiunily  and 
friends." 

^  By  my  troth,  Ben,  we'll  not  part  in  haste," 
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cried  Shakspeare ;  '^  for  so  long  is  it  since  we 
have  met,  and  so  many  enquiries  have  I  to  mak^ 
of  thee  after  our  old  friends  and  cronies  in  the 
city,  that  we  cannot  sufier  you  to  peep  in  upon 
us  and  b^one.'' 

*'  I  cry  you  mercy,  Master  Shakspeare,**  re- 
joined Ben,  ^but  I  must  away  i'the  morning; 
In  good  trudi,  I  have  stretched  a  point  already 
to  reach  you ;  for  had  it  not  been  that  I  mysdf 
was  right  anxious  to  see  you,  and  stood  pledged, 
moreover,  to  our  friends  at  the  Mermaid  to 
report  to  them  touching  your  health  and  con- 
ditions, I  must,  perforce,  for  a  season  at  leasts 
have  foregone  what  I  now  enjoy.** 

"  Marry,  then,  we'll  make  a  night  on't !  and 
the  eve  of  St  John  shall,  for  thy  sake,  my  dear 
Ben,  ever  sound  sweeter  in  mine  ears  in  all  time 
to  come.  But  tell  me,  how  fare  our  noble 
brethren  at  the  Mermaid  ?^ 

"  Fore  heaven  !  Master  Shakspeare,  if  we 
have  had  a  jovial  night,  or  a  mirth-moving  fit, 
since  you  left  us,  I'm  a  sous'd  gurnet !  An  you 
do  not  come  amongst  us  again,  our  symposia  will 
languish  into  very  dullness,  and  our  wit  become 
as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard.   There's  Beau- 
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mont  and  Fletcher,  and  Selden,  and  Cotton,  and 
Carew,  choice  spirits  once,  and  full  of  matter, 
and  who  were  wont  to  put  their  whole  souls  into 
a  jest,  sit  now  aU  a-martj  and  lack  a  prompter ; 
and  as  for  the  theatres,  were  it  not  that  I  now 
and  then  present  them  with  a  piece  of  the  right 
quality,  full  of  pith  and  just  conceit,  the  glass, 
as  it  were,  and  mirror  of  the  times,  the  profes- 
sion of  an  actor  would  be  stark  naught,  as  far 
at  least  as  novel  wares  could  find  it  occupation." 

"  Ma/st  thou  long  live,  my  worthy  friend,'* 
exclaimed  Shakspeare,  *'  to  furnish  food  and 
recreation  for  the  learned  and  judicious;  for 
those  who  know  a  good  play  when  they  hear  it, 
and  have  the  conscience  to  praise  what  they 
understand !  And  sure  I  am,  that  whilst  the 
author  of  the  Alchemist  survives,  neither  drama 
nor  actors  stand  in  jeopardy.  But  speaking  of 
actors,  hast  thou  heard  or  seen  aught,  of  late, 
of  my  kind  fellows,  Burbage,  Hemynge,  and 
Condell  ?  Thrive  they,  and  doff  the  world  aside, 
as  managers  and  players,  or  do  they  talk,  afler 
my  example,  of  turning  truant  to  the  stage?' 

^^  Odslife !  my  gentle  host,"  rejoined  Ben, 
pouring  out  a  sparkling  bumper  of  Canary  in 
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answer  to  a  challenge' from  Montchensey,  ^^  my 
memory  had  well  nigh  played  me  a  treacherous 
trick.     The  rogues,  as  I  live,  for  I  told  them 
that  I  hoped  to  get  a  glance  of  thee  as  I  jour^ 
neyed   into  Shropshire,  prayed  me  to  tender 
their  best  afiections,  and  to  say,  they  were  afeard 
you  had  forgotten  both  them  and  their  vocation : 
and  i'&ith,  my  dear  Will,  I  begin  to  entertain 
a  modicum  of  their   suspicions.     But,  surely^ 
thou  hast  not  altogether  discarded  our  classic 
Thames  for  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  nor  resigned 
the  sock  and  buskin  to  dally  solely  with  the 
nymphs  again  of  thy  native  stream  !  'Slight !  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  of  thee  once  more  conning 
doloroso  sonnets   on   love  and  friendship,  and 
green  leaves  I  and  now  I  think  on't,  that  same 
noble  lord,  to  whom  thou    hast   dedicated  so 
many  of  these   crambo  compositions,  for  thou 
knowest.  Will,  I  do  not  love  sonnets,  lamented 
to  me  the  other  day,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  that  thou  shouldst  have  so 
completely  forsaken  thy  old  haunts  at  the  Globe; 
adding,  in  the  which  I  most  heartily  bore  a  part, 
that  the  stage,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions. 
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which  shall  be  namelessiy  hath  been  droofMng  in 
despair  erer  since  thy  dqiartnre  I** 

^  Master  Jonson,^  interposed  Montchens^, 
and  rising  at  the  same  time  with  an  esEpression 
of  deep  ^ithusiasm,  **  give  me  yoor  hand  !  An 
I  do  not  place  you  in  my  heart,  aye  in  my  heart 
of  hearts,  for  what  yoo  have  now  so  kindly  said 
and  urged,  never  trust  me  more  I  Yes,  Master 
Jonson,  much  as  I  land  you  for  your  tmly  classic 
and  most  judicious  works,  for  your  right  pithy, 
humorous,  and  ever-to-be-admired  comedies, 
I  praise  you  still  more  for  the  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, and  deep  feeling  of  esteem  which,  I  now 
plainly  see,  notwithstanding  some  peculiarity  in 
your  manner,  you  inwardly  cherish  for  our  ever 
honoured  host;  a  friendship,  the  memory  of 
which,  in  spite  of  all  that  malevolence,  now  or 
hereafter,  may  bring  forward  to  the  contrary, 
shall  endure  to  distant  times  !  I  drink  peace  and 
God's  blessing  to  you.  Master  Jonson,  with  my 
hearty  prayers  for  your  success,  as  well  in  what 
you  are  now  trying  to  effect,  by  urging  our 
beloved  Shakspeare  to  a  re-union  with  his  Muse, 
as  in  your  own  more  immediate  labours  for  the 
stage." 
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both  of  thought  and  measure,  are  amongst  my 
especial  favourites,  you  will  powerfully  add  to 
our  obligations  if  you  can  but  succeed  in  per^ 
suading  our  kind  host  to  resume  his  dramatic 
career ;  for,  after  such  a  last  piece,  as  he  has 
been  pleased  to  give  us,  though  erringly,  I  trust, 
as  to  the  use  of  the  term,  in  his  exquisite  Twelfth 
Night  J  it  is  impossible  for  the  public  not  to  wish, 
and,  indeed,  considering  all  things,  not  to  claim, 
that  the  fiurewell  epithet  should  prove  a  perfect 
misnomer." 

"  Body  o'me.  Master  Shakspeare,"  cried 
Jonson,  somewhat  exhilarated  by  the  mellow 
raciness  of  the  wine,  and  the  touching  smiles  of 
youth  and  beauty,  '^  an  this  do  not  restore  you 
once  more  to  the  arms  of  Thalia  and  Melpomene, 
I  know  not  what  wilL"  Then  turning  to  Helen, 
with  as  much  gallantry  as  the  constitutional 
roughness  of  his  manners  would  admit,  **  My 
kind  affections  to  you.  Mistress  Helen,"  he  con- 
tinued, holding  up  a  goblet  of  choice  Canary, 
**  praise  from  the  lips  of  beauty  hath  ever  been 
held  most  dear  by  the  genuine  bard ;  and  whilst 
I  would  fain  hope  it  may  have  its  due  weight 
with  our  admired  contemporary  here,  let  me,  on 
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now  to  look  well  to  his  charge*  Bot  I  itdl  thee 
what,  Ben,  if  ever  I  do  pen  another  oomedy,  and 
I  know  not  what  fiiendshq)  and  flattery,  when 
backed  by  the  rhetoric  of  my  lovely  young  guest 
here^  may  not  adiieve,  thou  shalt  certainly  have 
a  nich  in  the  Dramatis  Pienana;  for,  look 
where  I  will,  I  shall  not  readily,  either  m  a 
moral  or  dramatic  point  of  ^mw,  find  a  better 
sample  of  rich  and  humorous,  though  rough 
integrity,  than  thou  art  like  to  prove." 

"  Thou  art  heartily  welcome.  Will,  to  make 
the  most  thou  canst  of  me,"  replied  the  poet 
jocosely;  "  but,  gramercy  !  what  have  we  gotten 
here  ?'  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  heavens, 
which  appeared  suddenly  illumined,  as  if  by  the 
reflection  of  a  ruddy  blaze. 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten,  my  good 
friend,"  returned  Shakspeare,  "  that  we  are  now 
on  the  verge  of  Midsummer  Eve,  the  vigil  of 
the  Baptist,  and  some  of  my  young  townsmen 
are,  I  warrant  me,  anticipating  by  a  bon-^fire, 
the  more  general  rejoicings  for  the  night  Bye 
and  bye,  with  your  permission,  and  that  of 
Master  Montchensey  and  my  neighbours  here, 
we  will,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  times,  grace  their 
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revelry  by  our  presence.     In  the  mean  while  I 
eatieat  you  will  do  honour  to  my  sack." 

^<  An  I  do  not,  my  kind  host,  never  trust  me 
with  a  flagon  more,''  cried  the  convivial  bard,, 
as,  .with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  glee,  he  again 
raised  the  generous  liquor  to  his  lips;  and  here 
the  conversadim  assumed  a  more  general  cast, 
the  ladies  joining  in  its  interest  and  flow,  until, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  afiemoon,  they 
left  the  bower  to  enjoy  the  more  tranquil  plear- 
sures  of  the  garden,  a  recreation  which  they 
willingly  protracted  until  supper,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  usually  served  up  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  was  announced  as  awaiting  them 
within. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  meal  which,  owing 
to  the  early  hour  of  dinner,  was  then  a  much 
more  durable  and  serious  refection  than  what 
in  modern  times  passes  under  the  same  title, 
before  the  increasing  sounds  of  mirth  and  re- 
joicing were  very  audible  in  Chapel-street ;  and, 
as  the  sun  approached  its  setting,  bon-fires  be- 
came more  numerous  throughout  the  town. 
Shakspeare  had  taken  care,  in  compliance  with 
the  good  old  custom,  to  order  tables  to  be  set 
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out  before  the  front  of  his  house,  well  furnished 
with  march-pane,  wassail  bread,  and  stout  ale ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  ruddy  orb  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  than,  as  the  evening  was  peculiarly 
mild  and  serene,  he  invited  his  friends  to  accom- 
pany him  into  the  porch,  observing  that  this  was 
a  rite  which,  by  promoting  the  offices  of  charity 
and  kind  neighbourhood,  had  a  useM  and 
truly  moral  tendency. 

Few  spectacles,  indeed,  could  iiimish  to  a 
benevolent  mind  a  more  interesting  subject; 
for  it  exhibited  the  wealthier  ranks  almost  uni- 
versally contributing  with  courtesy  and  famili- 
arity to  the  harmless  gratification  and  amuse- 
ment of  their  less  opulent  neighbours.  Before 
each  substantial  householder's  door,  in  fact, 
were  to  be  seen  tables  loaded  with  good  things, 
and  the  master  of  the  banquet  inviting  as  well 
strangers  as  acquaintance,  to  sit  down  and  par- 
take, with  cheerfulness  and  moderation,  of  the 
benefits  which  God  had  been  pleased  to  send 
them.  It  was  the  night  in  the  year,  in  short, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Christian-like  purpose  of  forgetting 
Biid  forgiving;  when  every  man  esteemed  it  his 
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duty  to  fonvard  and  to  foster  reconciliation,  and 
to  labour  in  the  conversion  of  enmity  into  love; 
and  hence  the  fires  which  were  this  night  every 
where  kindled  in  the  streets,  were  termed,  in 
allusion  to  the  good  and  gracious  purposes  they 
were  intended  to  commemorate,  bonej  or  bon^ 
fir^. 

That  flames  thus  deemed  to  be  emblematic  of 
peace  and  good-will,  should  be  hailed  not  only 
with  jojrfiil,  but  with  superstitious  rites,  was  a' 
result  naturally  to  be  expected,  and,  accordingly, 
it  formed  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  evening,  to  behold  a  number 
of  young  men  and  maidens  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  St.  John's  wort  and  vervain,  and  with 
violets  and  lilies  in  their  hands,  dancing  round 
each  fire  in  mystic  movements,  and,  whilst 
casting  their  flowers  into  its  bosom,  deprecating 
the  evils,  and  imploring  the  blessings  of  the  pas- 
sing year.* 

*  I  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  accounts  which  have  been 
left  U5  of  the  observance  of  Midsummer- £ve  by  Stowe,  and 
Bourne,  and  Borlase.—  Vide  Stowe  in  particular,  "  Survey  of 
I»ndon,**  p.  159.  edition  of  1618. 

VOL.  I.  O- 
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There  was,  indeed,  in  the  whole  aspect  and 
getting  up  of  the  scene,  something  truly  elegant 
and  fimciful ;  for  nearly  every  house  had  been 
decorated,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  with 
shrubs  and  green  branches,  interspersed  with 
lamps,  which  were  now  lighted  up  in  profusion^ 
converting  the  twilight,  as  it  were,  into  an  arti- 
ficial day;  and,  whilst  the  elder  part  of  the 
community  sate  beneath  the  silvered  foliage  on 
hospitable  cares  intent,  and  the  younger,  with 
features  tinted  by  the  glare  of  fire-light,  were 
dancing  with  undiminished  glee,  music  firom 
unnumbered  groups,  as  well  itinerant  as  do- 
mestic, sometimes  warbling  close  at  hand,  and 
sometimes  heard  remotely,  amused  and  occupied 
the  ear. 

More  particularly  opposite  New- Place,  then, 
perh^s,  the  best  house  in  Stratford,  and,  be- 
yond every  other  distinction,  the  residence  of 
its  beloved  bard,  and  which  was  now  rendered 
more  than  usually  conspicuous  by  the  taste  in 
which  its  fi-ont  had  been  illumined,  and  above 
all,  by  the  party  assembled  before  its  porch, 
had  the  charm  and  interest  of  the  evening  been 
concentrated.     Here  danced  the  most  el^;ant 
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group  of  young  people,  and  h^re,  too^  QVne  the 
best  musical  peirfotmeis  which  the  festivity  of 
the  occasion  bad  called  forth ;  whilst  Shakspeare^ 
in  order  to  encourage  their  exertions,  had.  not 
only  himseli^  to  a  certain  degree,  provided  fo# 
their  refineshment,  but  had  given  directions  like» 
wise  to  his  opposite  neighbour,  Juliui:  l^aWf 
the  honest  Imdlord  of  the  Falcon,  and  who  was  ' 
then,  indeed,  the  annual  bailiff  of  the  borough^ 
and  consequently  entrusted  with  the  care,  and 
safety  of  the  town,  to  supply  them  with  wha^ 
ever  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  .thought,  wjdiin 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  additionally  requisite. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  pauses  for  reflection, 
and  whilst  all  was  comparatively  still,  that  the 
sound  of  a  harp  of  unconunon  sweetness,  and 
evidently  touched  with  a  master's  hand,  was 
heard  approaching  towards  New- Place.  The 
attention  of  Shakspeare  and  his  party,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  ladies,  was  soon  almost  exclusively 
engaged  by  the  magic  influence  of  these  un- 
wonted tones,  which,  as  they  drew  nearer,  soothed 
and  fiiscinated  the  ear  with  strains  of  the  most 
delicious  melody.  Nor  was  the  appearance  of 
the  minstrel,  as  he  somewhat  slowly  came  for- 
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ward,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  music 
he  had  so  happily  called  forth.  He  seemed, 
indeed,  as  he  paused,  and  bowed  with  great 
deference  to  our  bard  and  his  little  group  of 
friends,  to  possess  a  figure  of  peculiar  symmetry 
and  manly  beauty ;  but  his  features  were  par- 
tially, and,  as  it  appeared,  purposely  shaded. 
In  his  dress  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  had 
cqpied  for  the  occasion  a  considerable  part  of 
die  costume  which  half  a  century  before  had  so 
remarkably  distinguished  the  minstrel  tribe; 
being  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  Kendal  green, 
gathered  at  the  neck  by  a  gorget  and  clasp,  from 
which  depended  a  silver  chain  and  medal,  and 
girt  round  the  waist  with  a  belt  of  scarlet  velvet. 
To  these  were  added  a  turban  of  black  cloth, 
with  a  laced  fringe  which  hung  half  over  his 
fece,  and  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  the  same 
colpur  as  the  girdle,  a  ruff  after  the  Elizabethan 
feshion,  a  doublet  and  hose  of  tawny  camlet, 
worked  at  the  wrists  and  seams  with  raised  green 
silk,  and  buskins  of  dark  brown  leather  fringed 
with  scarlet 

The  striking  character  of  this  garb,  the  grace 
and  spirit,  both  of  form  and  manner,  which  ac- 
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companied  him  who  wore  it,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  struck  his  harp,  had  drawn  after  the 
youthful  minstrel  g,  concourse  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  who  now  stood  opposite  New-Plnce  in 
eager  and  almost  silent  expectation  of  once  more 
hearing  the  sounds  which  had  so  lately  and  so 
singularly  delighted  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  again  gra- 
tified; but  scarcely. had  be  closed  the  prelude, 
and  commenced,  in  a  rich  and  mellow  tone  of 
voice,  a  little  madrigal,  whose  words  were  those 
of  wild  and  plaintive  tenderness,  than  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  agitation  was  perceptible  in 
the  features  and  manner  of  Helen  Montchensey. 
She  leant  trembling,  and  with  nearly  her  whole 
weight,  on  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Hall,  and  seemed 
to  listen  with  an  almost  breathless  intenseness 
of  curiosity,  mingled  with  alarm,  to  the  song  of 
the  harper.  It  became  evident,  indeed,  to  Mi's. 
Hall,  whose  scrutiny  had  been  powerfully  awak- 
ened by  the  distress  of  her  friend,  that,  not^ 
withstanding  the  semi-veil  which  shaded  the 
brow  and  eyes  of  the  minstrel,  both  Helen  and 
herself  had  been  for  some  time  the  objects  of 
liis  close  and  unwearied  attention ;  and  he  had 

o  3 
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even  contriyed  dnriiig  the  execution  of  his  in^ 
terestiBg  little  ditty,  gradually,  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly, to  approadi  the  spot  where  they 
stood,  so  that  when  Helen^  whose  eyes  had  been 
east  on  the  ground,  as  she  anxiously  listened  to 
Ae  Tecognidon  of  toned'  whidi  had  never  been 
heard  'by  her  without  emotion,  raised  diem  as 
iheivoice  seemed  to  vibrate  on  her  ear,  she  be- 
lield  the  minstrel  i^  her  side.  It  was  at  this 
!tn<Knent,  and  whilst -she  involuntarily  started  at 
the  close  and  hitherto  unnoticed  approximation 
of  the  seeming  stranger,  that  carelessly,  as  it 
were,  and  as  if  by  accident,  and  whilst  his  face 
was  turned  towards  her  own,  he  struck  aside 
the  veiling  fringe,  and  instantly  as  her  eye  met 
his,  the  name  o{  Hubert  convulsively  and  un- 
cxmsciously  escaped  her  lips,  and  she  sank  pow- 
erless and  fainting  to  the  ground. 

The  confusion  and  alarm  which  this  inddent 
occasioned  were  such,  that  though  the  excla- 
mation of  Helen  had  reached  the  ears  of  her 
fiuher,  and  had  brought  with  it  the  most  pain- 
ful emotions,  yet  such  were  his  apprehensions 
for  the  immediate  safety  of  his  daughter,  that 
he  su&ted  her,  notwithstanding  he  entertained 
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the  most  vioknt  prgudioes  against  the  agent,  to 
be  carried  into  New^Place  in  the  arms  of  the 
minstrel,  who  had,  indeed,  half  accomplished 
his  purpose  ere  the  astonishment  of  Montchen- 
s^  woold  allow  him  time  to  reflect 

Fortunately,  however,  for  all  parties,  Helen 
had  sufficiently  recovered  her  mental  poweos 
during  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  her  convey- 
ance, to  be  sensible  not  only  oi  the  delicacy  of 
her  own^  situation,  but  of  the  extreme  peril  whidi 
awaited  the  health  of  her  &ther,  if  she  suffered 
any  farther  interview  to  take  place  between  him 
and  the  minstrel  Hubert;  and  she,  therefore, 
secretly  implored  the  latter,  whilst  she  yet  lay  in 
his  arms,  if  he  had  any  value  for  her  happiness 
or  peace  of  mind,  or  the  well-being  of  her  pa- 
rent, to  fly  from  New-Place,  and  even  from 
Stratford,  the  moment  ailer  he  had  set  her 
down  beneath  the  roof  of  her  friend. 

In  vain,  therefore,  after  the  hurry  which  ac- 
companied this  strange  occurrence  had  subsided, 
did  Shakspeare  and  Montchensey  look  around 
for  him  who  had  given  origin  to  it.  He  had, 
in  fact,  now  certain  of  the  safety  of  his  late  lovely 
charge,  and  whilst  all  were  still  in  some  measure 

o  i 
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engaged  about  the  person  of  Helen,  stolen  un- 
perceived  out  of  the  room,  nor  could  any  sub- 
sequent search  or  enquiry  made  during  that 
evening,  though  prosecuted  with  great  eagerness 
by  many  who  had  witnessed  the  transaction,  as- 
certain whence  he  had  come,  or  whither  he  had 
gone. 

The  efiect,  in  the  meantime,  of  this  rencontre, 
both  on  the  mind  and  personal  appearance  of 
Montchensey,  was  remarkable.  The  same  wild 
and  melancholy  abstraction  which  so  peculiarly 
distinguished  his  looks  and  manner,  when  first 
seen  by  Shakspeare,  and  which  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  dissipated  by  his  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  the  character  and  company  of  the 
poet,  now  recurred  with,  if  possible,  augmented 
power.  Nor  were  the  sorrows  and  distress  of 
Helen,  conscious  of  being  at  least  indirecdy 
accessary  to  the  sufferings  of  her  father,  less 
entitled,  perh^s,  to  commiseration;  for  she 
had,  of  late,  uniformly  endeavoured,  and  with  a 
solicitude  prompted  by  filial  affection  of  no  or- 
dinary intensity,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
what  had  now  happened. 

To  Shakspear^  who,  beyond  all  the  sons  of 
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men,  was  intimately  conversant  with  every  shade 
of  hmnan  feeling  and  emotion,  the  character  of 
Montchensey  had  been  already  so  far  developed, 
as  to  excite  within  his  breast  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  interest ;  and  the  events  of  this  even- 
ing, which  seemed  to  throw  additional  mystery 
around  both  father  and  daughter,  had  still  &r- 
ther  stimulated  his  curiosity;  more  especially 
when,  in  the  features  of  the  youthful  minstrel, 
which,  during  the  late  tumult,  had  been  for  a 
few  minutes  fiilly  exposed  to  his  view,  he  beheld 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  dear,  and  distant, 
and,  perhaps,  deceased  friend. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  unwilling  ear  that 
he  now  heard  Montchensey,  as  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  sufficient  composure  for  the  purpose, 
repeat  his  request  of  an  early  visit  from  the  poet 
at  Wyebume  Hall;    announcing,  at  the  same 
time,  his  intention  of  leaving  Stratford,  partly 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  what  had  just  oc- 
curred, early  the  ensuing  morning.     With  this 
invitation  indeed,  seconded,  as  it  was^  by  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  unhappy  Helen,  who, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  petitioned  for  compliance, 
Shakspeare  found  it  impossible  not  to  acquiesce; 
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whilst  the  ladieS)  Dr.  Hall,  and  Ben  Jonson,  who 
had  all  been  included  in  the  proposed  visit,  de- 
dined  that  honour  for  the  present;  die  latter, 
however,  declaring,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  a  bumper  to  their  next  meeting  that 
he  would  not  fiul  to  see  how  the  cellars  at  Wye- 
bume  Hall  were  stored  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  he 
was  likewise  on  the  wing,  he  would,  with  their 
leave,  escort  Master  Montchensey  and  his 
daughter,  on  a  part  of  their  road  the  next 
morning. 

With  this  arrangement,  and  with  a  promise 
on  the  part  of  Shakspeare,  that  the  mission  of 
honest  Ben  should  not  be  altogether  fruitless, 
but  that  he  certainly  would,  if  health  were  al- 
lowed him,  rejoin  his  old  iriends  at  the  Mer- 
maid for  a  few  days  during  the  winter,  the  par^ 
separated  for  the  night. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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No.  VII. 

I  range  in  fancy's  consecrated  round, 
And  meet  the  poet  on  a  poet's  ground, 
Nor  seek  ^*  mere  rigid''  truth  of  time  and  place, 
But  truth  of  manners,  character,  and  grace. 

Mathias. 

r4  oT  more  than  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  Grom 
the  departure  of  Montchensey  and  his  daughter 
from  Stratford,  when  Shakspeare,  having  re- 
ceived another  urgent  invitation  from  his  new 
friends,  determined  on  carrying  his  promised 
visit  into  effect. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  of 
his  journey,  at  a  time  when  he  entertained  hopes 
of  reaching  the  place  of  his  destination  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  hours,  that,  having  crossed 
one  of  those  long  and  dreary  wastes  so  frequent 
in  Derbyshire,  he  began  to  descend  into  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley.  So  precipitous,  indeed,  was 
the  declivity,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  either 
he  or  his  servant,  though  they  dismounted  from 
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their  horses,  could  keep  the  animals  from  fallmg. 
The  scenery,  however,  which  at  every  step  be- 
gan to  unfold  itself  was  of  a  character  well  fit- 
ted to  attract  attention  even  from  the  most 
careless  mind,  much  more  from  that  of  the 
mighty  minstrel  who  now  stood  gazing  on  its 
confines.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  as  if  the  chasm 
opening  at  his  feet,  had  been  effected  by  some 
stupendous  convulsion  of  nature,  which  had 
riven  the  rocks  asunder  to  their  very  base,  dis- 
closing at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  a  torrent, 
which  had  rolled  and  raved  along  its  course  for 
unnumbered  ages  in  darkness  and  concealment. 

Nor  while  such  was  the  impression  which  the 
first  view  of  this  singular  glen,  or  rather  abyss, 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  were  its  details,  though 
sometimes  blending  romantic  forms  with  those 
of  stem  and  rude  sublimity,  inefiective  in  com- 
pleting the  picture ;  which  was,  indeed,  in  all 
its  parts,  worthy  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
and,  what  is  still  higher  and  more  efficient  praise, 
of  the  genius  of  him  who  now  contemplated  it. 

Formidable,  in  short,  as  were  the  jaws  or 
portals  of  this  valley,  its  savage  yet  majestic 
wildness  seemed  to  start  forth  witli  additional 
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features,  as  our  bard   pursued   its    downward 
course.     Here   rose  cli£&,   from   whose   faces, 
abrupt  and  peipendicular,  and  tinted  with  every 
hue  which  mosses  and  lichens  could  supply, 
were  projected  huge  masses  of  the  purest  lime- 
stone, so  singularly  formed  by  the  sportive  hand 
of  nature,  that  being  partially  covered  with  a 
net-work  of  ivy,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of 
the  towers,  buttresses,  and  mouldings  of  some 
ruined  but  ^gantic  castle ;  and  further  on,  and 
deeper  in  the  dell,  and  towering  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  were  seen  rocks  whose  scathed 
and  naked  summits  over-browed  and  darkened 
the  rugged  road  which  lay  winding  at  their  feet; 
whilst,  midway*  from  their  fractured  sides  and 
yawning  chinks,  grew  several  aged  oaks  and 
mountain  ashes,  whose  fantastic  roots  and  writhed 
branches,  streaming  in  the  air,  threw  over  the 
whole  scene  a  grotesque  yet  gloomy  grandeur. 

Striking,  however,  as  these  features  were, 
they  became  immeasurably  enhanced  in  their 
effect,  both  by  the  peculiar  sinuosity  of  the  glen, 
and  by  the  bold  character  of  the  stream  which 
watered  its  bosom ;  the  former  powerfully  ex- 
citing the  imagination,  as  well  by  a  glimpse  of 
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recesses  into  which,  from  the  devious  direcdon 
of  the  valley,  the  eye  could  not  penetrate,  as  by 
the  perpetual  shutting-in,  and  folding,  as  it 
were,  into  each  other,  of  the  various  predpioes, 
which  from  the  like  cause  were  every  where  pre- 
sented to  the  view ;  whilst  the  latter,  pouring 
along  its  rugged  bed,  either  lashed  into  fiiry  by 
obstructing  rocks  or  narrowing  straits,  or  foanw 
ing  with  continual  murmur  over  shelves  stretch- 
ing across  its  channel,  stamped  on  all  around  it 
a  character  of  turbulent  yet  diversified  sublimity. 
It  was  whilst  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  romantic  scenery,  and  whilst  visions  not 
less  varied  and  sublime  than  those  which  phy- 
sical nature  now  ofiered  to  his  view,  were  kind- 
ling in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  was 
suddenly  startled  fi*om  his  reverie  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  musket  or  carabine,  which  echoed, 
as  it  immediately  was,  from  numerous  faces  of 
the  rocks,  seemed  to  fill  the  valley  with  disso- 
nance and  confiision.  Scarcely,  indeed,  had  he 
time  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  spot  whence 
the  first  report  had  seemed  to  issue,  when  a 
second  and  a  third  were  heard  in  different  di- 
iecti(His,  and  presently  there  i^ypeared  to  start 
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firom  the  cli£&  and  rocks,  as  if  by  the  creative 
call  of  some  magician,  the  forms  of  armed  men, 
who^  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  whilst  shout- 
ing to  each  other  in  tones  of  exultation,  were 
seen  descending,  or  rather  rushing  on  all  sides 
towards  the  travellers,  with  a  rapidity  which 
set  at  nought  the  most  fearful  inequalities  of 
ground. 

Agauist  such  an  attack  it  was  instanUy  evi- 
dent all  resbtance  must  be  vain,  and  Shaks* 
peare,  therefore,  whose  presence  of  mind  seldom 
if  ever  forsook  him,  prepared  to  receive  the 
banditti  with  as  much  seeming  composure  and 
nonchalance  as  the  suddenness  and  strangeness 
of  the  irruption  could  possibly  allow  him  to 
collect.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  servant, 
not  possessing  any  similar  strength  of  mind, 
attempted  to  escape  by  flight,  and  it  was  not 
before  the  discharge  of  a  carabine,  whose  con- 
tents passed  close  by  his  person,  had  brought 
him  to  bis  recollection,  that  he  was  again  found 
at  his  master's  side. 

The  foremost  of  the  banditti  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, nearly  reached  the  spot  where  Shakspeare 
stood,  calling  out  as  they  approached  him,  that 
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if  he  offered  to  move,  they  would  instantly  fire, 
a  threat  which  he  answered  by  composedly  sit- 
ting down  upon  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  at  whosd 
base  the  torrent  unceasingly  dashed,  as  it  hurried 
onward  with  an  arrow's  speed  to  shoot  firom  a 
ledge  of  limestone  into  a  deep  recess  or  caldron 
boiling  in  the  depths  below. 

To  the  demand  which  immediately  followed 
for  their  baggage,  their  money,  and  their  horses, 
the  astonished  poet  had  scarcely  framed  a  reply, 
when,  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle-horn,  succeeded 
by  a  voice  of  authority  and  sway,  the  robbers, 
who  had  already  begun  to  rifle  their  victims, 
fell  back,  and  a  young  man,  whose  attitude  and 
manner   were   those  of  command,   and   whose 
garb  and  figure  were  alike  bold  and  imposing, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  them,  denouncing,  as 
he  came  forward,  vengeance  against  him  who 
had  dared,  without  his  orders,  to  fire  upon  the 
strangers.     No  sooner,  however,  had  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  bard,  who  was  calmly  expos- 
tulating with  his  plunderers,  than  he  seemed  for 
a  moment  rooted  to  the  spot;  then,   suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  called  out  to  his  follow- 
ers in  a  tone  of  mingled  astonishment  and  in- 
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dignadon,  ^^  Know  ye,  my  comrades,  whom  ye 
are  thus  insolently  rifling  ?  By  Heaven  T'  he 
continued,  as  they  stood  gazing  on  him  with 
surprise  and  disappointment  in  their  counte- 
nances, ^^  had  any  one  of  ye  injured  but  a  hair 
of  yonder  head,"  pointing  to  the  person  of  the 
poet,  ^^  no  power  on  earth  should  have  redeemed 
him  from  the  fiiry  of  my  arm ;  he  should  have 
answered  the  violation  by  the  instant  forfeiture 
of  his  life !  Nay,  scowl  not  on  me,  ye  dastards,'' 
he  pursued,  ^^  but  hearken  whilst  I  tell  you,  that 
in  him  whom  ye  have  but  just  now  threatened 
with  violence,  you  behold  one  to  whose  words 
ye  have  often  listened  with  delight,  to  whose 
influence  over  the  heart,  hardened  though  ye 
be,  ye  have  often  paid  the  tribute  of  relenting 
nature  !  —  our  great  and  glorious  Shakspeare  V* 
Never  were  the  power  and  popularity  of  dra- 
matic poetry  more  strikingly  evinced  than  on 
thb  singular  occasion ;  for,  as  if  electrified  by 
the  name,  these  sons  of  rapine,  men  of  desperate 
character  and  broken  fortune,  though  not  devoid 
of  education,  shrunk  momentarily  back  repent- 
ant and  horror-struck ;  and  then,  in  the  next 
instant,  and  as  if  by  one  simultaneous  movement, 

VOL.  I.  p 
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they  sprang  finrwud  to  the  feet  of  the  poet,  do* 
positing  there,  with  every  proof  of  reverence 
and  regret,  the  property  they  had  ahready  seized^ 
whilst  from  those  who  had  bprae  no  part  in  the 
spoliation,  but  who  had  followed  the  footsteps 
of  their  leader,  rose  shouts  of  acdamation  and 
a{q)lause. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  moment  of  most  profi>und 
and  gratifying  interest,  and  ndiich  was  enjoyed 
in  an  almost  equal  degree  by  the  freebooter  and 
the  bard ;  for  whilst  the  latter  felt  a  deep  and  hi* 
therto  unexperienced  conviction  of  theextentand 
influence  of  his  fame,  the  former  no  less  exulted 
in  the  opportunity  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
been  afforded  him  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  unrivalled  talent  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
tumult  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  ^*  My 
friends,"  exclaimed  this  predatory  chief,  turning 
to  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  assault^ 
^  ye  have  nobly  redeemed,  both  in  mine,  and, 
I  should  think,  your  own  (pinion,  the  error 
which  has  been  committed."  Then  vailing  his 
bonnet,  and  advancing  toward  the  bkrd,  ^^  If 
any  thing,"  he  said,  addressing  him  with  every 
inark  of  humility  and  admiration,  **  were  want^ 
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ic^  to  show  bow  deeply  eathroiied  is  the  genius 
o(  Sbakspeare  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrjmeii, 
the  incident  which  has  now  occiyred  would  of 
itself  be  su£Scient  He  will  pardon  then,  I  .trusty 
in  consid^'ation  of  the  homage  thus  singularly 
and  unaffectedly  paid  to  his  power  over  hotnaa 
thought  and  fiseling,  the  yiolencet  which  has  ao 
lately  endangered  his  person  and  property;  and 
he  wiU  permit  me  also  to  express,  how  h^y  I 
feel  gratified  in  having  been,  through  the  mere 
recollection  of  his  features,,  an  humble  uistni- 
ment  in  bringing  about  the  sudden  rerolutioa 
just  witnessed  in  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of 
men,  from  their  situation  and  habits  not  very 
prone  to  pay  much  deference  to  either  moral 
or  literary  merit" 

The  result,  indeed,  was  one  which  whilst  it 
called  forth  the  most  pleasing  and  heart-felt 
emotions  in  the  bosom  of  Shakspeare,  could 
not  but  excite  there,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
novel  and  extraordinary  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  connected,  sensations  of  the  deep- 
est surprise ;  nor  were  the  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  the  leader  of  these  lawless  men,  or  the 
style  and  tenor  of  his  language,  in  the  least 
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degree  calculated  to  abate  his  astonishment. 
He  was,  in  fact,  in  all  respects  fitted  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  a  vivid  idea  of  what  tradition  had 
handed  down  of  the  wild  but  gallant  and  ro- 
mantic character  of  the  ancient  English  outlaw 
or  banished  man,  and  it  appeared  to  Shakspeare 
as  if  he  saw  before  him  a  faithful  copy  of  his 
own  Valentine  or  Orlando^ 

TTiere  was,  moreover,  something  in  the  cast 
of  his  countenance,  and  in  the  contour  of  his 
figure,  which  seemed  to  strike  the  bard  with 
the  idea  of  having  seen  them  before ;  but  the 
£>rmer  was  so  deeply  bronzed  by  the  efibrts  of 
art,  and  the  latter  in  a  garb  so  very  dissimilar  to 
the  costumes  of  society,  being  a  strange  and 
&nciful  admixture  of  what  was  at  that  time 
thought  peculiar  to  the  very  contrasted  charac- 
ters of  the  forester  and  free-booter,  that  all 
chance  of  recognition  was  hopeless. 

"  My  fiiend,"  replied  Shakspeare,  "  for  such, 
fi*om  the  nature  of  your  interference,  I  may 
truly  term  you,  you  are  entitled  to  my  best 
thigiks,  not  only  as  the  protector  of  my  property 
and,  perchance,  of  my  life,  but  for  the  singularly 
liberal,  and,  to  me,  highly  flattering  expression 
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of  feeUngs  which  has  armmpmued  jour  good 
offices.     Nor  can  I  refbse,"  he  ooatmoed,  tmiH 
ing  on  the  sornxmdn^  banditti  a  look  of  far- 
giving  kindness  jind  beni^ni^,   **  my  admow* 
kdgments  to  men  who,  whatever  I  may  think  of 
the   general  character  and  tendency  of  their 
occupation,  have  done  honour  to  themsdvei 
and  human  nature,  by  the  prompt  admission  of 
an  appeal  which  could  only  have  its  due  we^;ht 
in  minds  suscqitible  of  just  and  generous  emo- 
tion.    Indeed  I  cannot  choose  but  marvel,  and 
you  will  excuse,  I  trust,  the  freedom  of  theobserv- 
ation,  that  you,  my  friend,  who  evidently  possess 
the  advantages  both  of  taste  and  education,  and 
your  comrades  too,  who  can,  like  yourself^  thus 
enthusiastically  show  their  esteem  for  dramatic 
talent,  should  adopt  this  very  dangerous  and 
predatory  mode  of  life ;  it  is  one  which,  fit)m 
the   violence   almost   necessarily   attending   its 
career,  would  seem  inconsistent  with  that  love 
for  the  gentler  arts  to  which  I  owe  my  present 
security.     But,  pardon  me,  situated  as  I  now 
am,  I  can  have  no  right  to  push  the  enquiry ; 
let  me  hasten,  therefore,  to  say,  ere  we  part,  for 
I  must  reach  my  destination,  if  possible,  before 
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nightfaU,  thatif  in  aaght  I  csn  assist  you,  ahonld 
yoa  feel  disposed  to  seek  a  reconcilement  witti 
the  laws  of  yoar  o£fended  country,  you  may 
oommand  my  utmost  services." 
^  ^<  In  the  name  of  myself  and  my  companions^'' 
sefeamed  the  youthfiil  adventurer,  scarcdy  re- 
pressing in  bis  voice,  the  agitation  which  Strugs 
f^  m  his!  features^  ^^  I  most  heartily  thank 
yoni  but  our  lot  in  this  life  is,  I  apprehend, 
finally  determined,  nor  are  we  willing  to  become 
algect  petitioners  for  the  pardon  of  transgres* 
sions  to  which  several  of  us  have  been  driven 
by  a  stem  and  overwhelming  necessity ;  —  but 
you  must  allow  me  to  escort  you  on  your  way, 
as  fer  at  least  as  shall  be  consistent  with  your 
«fety;  for  some  of  my  comrades  are  abLl. 
and  though  we  are  usually  satisfied  with  the 
spoliation  of  deer-parks,  and  the  adjacent  forests 
of  the  peak,  yet,  should  you  chance  to  meet 
them,  I  cannot  ensure  you  against  a  repetition 
of  what  you  have  already  suffered  in  this  s^ 
eluded  valley,  through  which,  indeed,  I  suspect 
you  have  been  led  by  unacquaintance  with  the 
track  of  the  country,  for  this  place  has,  of  late, 


been*  too  notorious  not  to  hsve  the  tnostchpciiit- 
CM  roate  preferred  to  the  risk  of  thrending  it# 
terrific  mazes." 

This  was  a  proposal  too  useful  and  acceptable 
to  be  rejected ;  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  Shake- 
speare had  signified  his  assent  and  his  senseof 
obligation  for  the  o£fer,  the.  marauders,  at'  a 
signal  from  their  leader,  dispersed ;  not  howete)^ 
without  taking  a  cordial  though  a  somewhat 
clamorously  expressed  leave  of  One  who,  at 
some  period  or  other  of  their  former  lives,  whea 
the  capital  and  not  the  country  was  their  sc^ne 
of  action,  had  been  the  means  of  affording  them 
many  of  their  best  remembered  and  most  rationid 
delights.* 

*  Of  the  great  popularity  of  Shtkspeare's  plays  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  of  the  great  superiority  which  th«y 
possessed  in  the  public  mind  over  the  best  productions  of  hh 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  nothing  can  a£R>rd 
us  so  decided  a  proof  as  the  Terses  of  Leon.  Digges,  prefixed 
to  a  spurious  edition  of  Sbakspeare*s  Poems  in  1640.  Speali- 
ing  of  the  originality  of  the  poet's  dramas,  he  sayS)  -^ 

But  O  what  praise  more  powerful  can  we  gtre 

The  dead,  than  that,  by  him,  the  MngVmM  liTe, 

His  pUyen ;  which  should  they  (<<  km  drt^nM*')  but  hare  sbar'd 

his  fate, 
How  could  the  Globe  have  prosper'd  ? 
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^  And  now,  my  admirable  friend,"  said  their 
chiei^  moulting  a  horse  which  he  had  ordered 


And  then,  addreasing  the  Dramatiits  of  the  day,  he  teDs 
them  to  apply  to  the  lhJ4  the  CoekpU,  and  the  Forttme 
paniaiy  and  not  to  approach  JBiad^rian  .* — 

I  do  not  wonder  when  yon  oS^at 

Bladifrian,  that  you  sufier :  *tis  the  fite 

Of  ficher  veini  ;  prime  judgmenU,  that  kavejar*d 

J%e  worUf  wUh  this  decetued  man  compar'd. 

80  have  I  Men  when  Ctetar  would  appear. 

And  on  the  stage  at  half-cwoid  parley  were 

Bmiui  and  CamuSf  O  how  die  audience 

Were  raTiah'd !  with  what  wonder  they  went  theneel 

When,  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 

Of  tedious,  though  weU-labour*d  Catiline  f 

S^janut  too,  was  irksome ;  they  pris*d  move 

**  Honest**  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 

And  though  die  Fo*  and  subtil  jiichymitt. 

Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mist. 

Though  these  have  shamed  all  the  ancients,  and  might  raise 

Their  author*s  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays, 

Tet  these  sometimes,  eren  at  a  friend's  desire, 

Acted,  have  scarce  derray*d  the  sea-coal  fire. 

And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  Faltiaff' camef 

Hal^  Pomtt  die  rest,  —  you  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 

All  is  so  pester'd :   Let  but  ^eolriotf 

And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo  !  in  a  trice 

The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full. — 

Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit.fraught  book. 

Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth  look  i 

like  old-oMned  gold,  whose  lines,  in  erery  page. 

Shall  pass  true  current  to  succeeding  age. 
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one  of  the  retreating  party  instantly  to  send  him, 
*^  whither  are  you  bound  ?  for  unless  you  can 
finish  your  expedition  in  three  or  four  hours, 
and  the  sun,  you  see,  is  sinking  &st  towards  the 
horizon,  you  had  better  pass  the  night  with  us, 
though  we  can  give  you  not  a  more  sumptuous 
lodging  than  the  shelter  of  a  mountain  cave." 

"  Were  I  not  in  my  own  estimation,"  re- 
turned the  bard,  **  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
end  of  my  journey,  I  would  cheerfiilly  follow 
your  advice;  but,  doubtless,  you  can  tell  me 
with  perfect  accuracy,  fi'om  your  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  neighbourhood,  how  far  it  is  to 

M '• — 11  Dale  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 

for  thither  I  am  going." 

"  Well,  indeed,"  answered  the  youth,  starts 
ing,  and  scarcely  repressing  a  deep  sigh,  ^^  am 
I  acquainted  with  that  lovely  valley ;  and  I  con- 
clude, of  course,  that  the  Hall,  the  ancient  man- 
sion of  the  Montchenseys,  which  is  little  more 
than  an  hour's  brisk  riding  from  the  spot  we 
stand  upon,  is  the  friendly  roof  to  which  you 
are  hastening." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  replied  Shakspeare,  "  and 
I  should  imagine  from  your  manner  and  mode 
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of  speaking,  that  you  hmvt  nomb  knowledge  of' 
its  inhabitants/' 

^  To  be  at  all  fiuniliar  with  thb  part  of  Der- 
byshire, and  not  to  know  the  MontehenMys,'' 
said  his  guide,  **  is  impossible^''  <^  And  in 
what  estimation,"  asked  the  poet,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  marked  agitation  of  his  ooA* 
panion,  <^  are  they  held  in  the  iieighbourhood, 
toft  I  Gonfi9BS  myself  to  be  little  more  in  regatd 
(o  them  than  the  acquaintance (^ a  day?' 

^^  The  family  of  Eustace  Montchensey,"  re^ 
turned  the  youth,  ^<  has  been  settled  at  Wye* 
burae  Hall  for  many  centuries,  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  its  present  lord,  whose  con- 
duct is  mysterious,  and  whose  temper  is  some* 
what  gloomy  and  misanthropic,  the  ladies  of  hb 
household,  his  amiable  but  unhappy  wife,  uid 
his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Helen,  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  esteem,  and  the  former,  indeed, 
to  no  small  share  of  commiseration." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  an  expressicm  of 
indefinable  emotion,  in  which  pity,  awe,  and 
anger,  seemed  to  blend  or  chase  each  other  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  passed  over  his  fea- 
tures; but  he  instantly  afterwards  pulled  his 


bonnet  ermr  his  brow,  so  as  lo  shade,  in  a  great 
raeasnre,^  the  upper  part  of  his  countenance.  In 
this  manner  they  passed  on  for  some  time  in 
silence  and.  abstraction,  Shakspeare  musing  on 
the  strong  interest  which  his  ii^ow«traveUer 
appeared  to  take  in  what  concerned  the  Mont- 
chenseys,  and  recollecting  also  with  no  slight 
degree  of  astonishment,  that  from  the  lips  of 
neither  husband  nor  daughter,  had  a  syllable 
escapee^  during  their  residence  at  Stratford, 
which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  sudi  a 
being  existed  as  the  wife  of  the  one,  and  the 
mother  of  the  other. 

At  length,  just  as  the  sun  was  descending  in 
all  his  glory,  they  reached  the  edge  of  a  steep 
declivity,  from  which  they  beheld,  cast  as  it 
were  suddenly  at  their  feet,  one  of  the  most 
delicious  valleys  that  eye  had  ever  seen  or  fancy 
ever  dreamt  of.  It  seemed.  Indeed,  as  if  nature 
had  intended  it  for  a  perfect  contrast  lo  the 
wild  and  savage  scenery  they  had  lately  left,  so 
peaceful  and  so  lovely  were  its  features,  yet  so 
diversified  and  picturesque  was  its  every  aspect. 
^*  Hiis,"  said  the  freebooter  to  his  companion, 
with    an  emotion    he  was  unable  to  control^ 
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^<  this  is  M ^11  Dale;  earth  contains  not  a 

gem  of  greater  beauty,  a  paradise  of  purer  sweets^ 

and  yet  to  me  it  has  been  a  source  of ."  Here 

he  paused,  whilst  Shakspeare,  who  had  stood  for 
some  moments  on  the  brow  of  the  glen,  ab- 
sorbed in  admiration  and  delight^  now  turned  an 
enquiring  eye  on  the  countenance  of  his  com- 
panion, and  was  surprised  to  find  it  marked 
with  traits  of  anguish  and  remorse.  ^*  Yes,** 
continued  the  youth,  pointing  to  the  westering 
orb,  whose  disk,  encurtained  by  the  richest  tints 
of  heaven,  glowed  the  very  image  of  calm  beauty 
and  repose,  **  I  had  hoped,  like  yonder  sun,  to 
have  sank  to  rest  with  nature  smiling  round 
me,  but  my  course  is  now  in  the  track  of  the 
storm,  and  I  shall  set  in  gloom  and  desolation  !" 
There  was  something  in  the  tone  and  imagery 
of  this  exclamation,  and  much  likewise  in  the 
manner  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  that 
struck  both  upon  the  heart  and  the  imagination 
of  Shakspeare,  and  he  could  not  help  entertaining 
for  the  youth,  what  he  had  not  experienced  be- 
fore, a  feeling  of  sorrow  and  compassion.  **  Not 
so,  my  young  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
upon  him  at  the  same  time  with  an  expression 
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of  the  Utmost  benevolence,  **  the  douds  which 
now  gather  round  your  path,  devious  and  erring 
as  that  path  assuredly  is,  shall  one  dqy,  I  predict, 
and  that  too  not  a  distant  one,  be  dissipated. 
It  is  not  in  human  character,  it  is  not  in  human 
nature,  that  thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  you 
have  now  given  utterance  to,  should  dwell  with 
aught  that  is  permanently  or  greatly  wrong. 
No,  to  resume  the  imagery  you  have  just  called 
forth,  like  yonder  beauteous  luminary,  who  is 
sinking  but  to  rise  with  renovated  healing  on 
his  wings,  you  shall  again  be  blessed  and  bless- 
ing. Suffer  not  then  the  sight  of  this  lovely 
landscape,  soothing  and  tranquil  as  should  be  its 
efllect  on  every  mind,  to  excite  in  your  bosom 
emotions  (#such  an  opposite  character  !" 

"  It  was  not  so  once,"  returned  the  youth,  in 
a  voice  almost  stifled  with  anguish,  and  then, 
after  a  deep  pause,  suddenly  conscious,  as  it 
were,  of  the  agony  he  had  betrayed,  he  seemed 
to  shake  off  the  load  diat  oppressed  him.  ^^  Do 
you  mark,  my  friend,"  he  continued,  pointing 
down  the  valley,  "  yonder  distant  turrets,  that, 
touched  as  they  are  by  the  last  rich  crimson  of 
the  setting  sun,  seem  to  start  from  the  wood 
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eoEKffiopes  tfiem  Hke  points  of  gloiring 
fire?  Those  turrets  rise  firom  Wjrebome  Hall^ 
tlie  mansion  of  the  Montdiensejrs,  and  bejond 
them,  fiir  as  the  eye  can  penetrate,  and  illamined 
by  one  bright  gleam  of  light,  you  may  yet  just 
discern  the  viUage  spire.  Farewell  I  as  I  now 
appear  to  you,  I  must  not  be  seen  in  this  belovad 
Talley — but  we  shall  meet  again.  Your  road^** 
be  then  added,  <*  winds  down  this  steep  desomt^ 
and  through  these  groups  of  trees  to  the  waters 
of  the  Wye,  whose  current  you  can  just  perceiTe 
from  this  great  height,  stealing  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glen ;  it  will  lead  you,  after  passing 
through  a  park,  whose  glades  and  antique  oaks 
will  remind  you  of  your  own  delightfid  imagin- 
ings, where  your  exiles  wander,  and  your  fiuries 
sport,  to  the  very  lawn  which  fronts  the  house; 
and  now,  once  more  adieu  !*'  And  as  he  said 
this  he  spurred  his  horse  from  the  verge  of  the 
descent,  whilst  Shakspeare,  who  felt  his  interest 
for  this  young  adventurer  increasing  every  mt^ 
ment,  called  out  to  him  to  stop  :  he  did  stop, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  a^in  met,  the  bard 
asked  to  be  oitrusted  with  his  name,  and  the 
maaos  of  fiiture  ogmmuokation.    ^<  I  fed  moat 
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hoooured  by,  and  grateful  for  the  request,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  ^^  and  do  promise  that  ere  long 
you  shall  be  better  acquainted  with  my  histcnry 
and  misfortunes ;  in  the  mean  time  you  must  be 
content  to  know  me  by  the  name  of  Roland  the 
Freebooter;  it  is  an  appellation,"  he  added  with 
a  smile,  **  that  will  excite  more  terror  than  sa» 
tisfiM^tion  in  those  who  hear  it ;  but  I  have^ 
nevertheless,  been  a  leader  of  the  lawless  spirits 
whom  you  have  encountered  to*day,  for  good  9a 
well  as  evil ;"  and  again  he  spurred  his  horsey 
and  disappeared. 

"  There  is  something  very  extraordinary  in 
all  this,"  thought  Shakspeare,  as  he  mused  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  language  and  bearing  of 
his  late  companion ;  but  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  security  of  his  footsteps,  (for  both  he 
and  his  servant  had  been  obliged  from  the  pre^ 
cipitancy  of  the  path,  to  once  more  alight  from 
their  horses  and  lead  them,)  and  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  scenery  into  which  they  were  now 
deseeding,  soon  dissipated  his  abstraction. 

It  was  a  landscape,  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  a. Claude,  and  was  enjoyed  by  him  who 
now  wMidered  tbjrpjugh  its  m$9e^  with  all  tbitt 
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feeling  and  enthusiasm  to  which  his  unrivalled 
imagination  may  be  conceived  to  have  given 
birth.  A  glow  of  golden  light,  which  gradually 
melted  off  into  extendve  fields  of  amber  tint,  or 
fiuntly  yellow  green,  and  then  of  sober  gray,  yet 
lingered  in  the  west,  and  shed  over  the  whole 
valley  that  warm,  but  soft  and  harmonising  hue^ 
which  gives  to  evening  scenery  its  most  soothing 
and  delicious  effect.  Every  object  was  in  repose, 
except  that,  at  intervals,  as  the  unfelt  breexe 
just  stirred  the  lightest  leaves,  was  heard  the 
murmur  of  remotely  dashing  water. 

Their  track  was  through  a  thick  wood  which 
clothed  both  sides  of  the  glen  from  their  base  to 
their  summit,  occasionally,  however,  receding 
from  the  iront  of  some  very  peculiar  formations 
of  projecting  cliff,  that  shooting  upwards  in  a 
shaft-like  or  columnar  shape,  and  stained  with 
every  hue  that  moss  and  creeping  plants  could 
furnish,  showed  like  the  relics  of  some  shattered 
temple  or  monastic  fane.  Glimpses  of  the  Wye, 
softly  flowing  between  banks  of  the  greenest 
turf,  were  now  caught  more  frequently  as  they 
pursued  their  downward  course ;  the  valley  be- 
came wider,  the  road  less  precipitous,  and  the 
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poet  was  delighted  by  observing  on  the  opposite 
and  more  level  side  of  the  stream,  various  opeof- 
ings,  through  which  were  discernible  small 
patches  or  enclosures  of  com,  which,  though 
springing  up  in  situations  so  wood-girt  and  ro» 
mantic  as  to  look  better  fitted  for  the  cell  of  the 
hermit  than  the  sickle  of  the  husbandman,  gave 
a  soft  and  pastoral  air  to  all  around. 

They  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
descent,  where  the  Wye,  taking  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  left,  poured  its  pellucid  waters,  with  no 
little  spirit  and  impetuosity,  down  a  shelf  of 
limestone  rock,  to  pursue  its  sinuous  course  with 
augmenting  beauty  and  serenity,  through  that 
still  more  expanded  portion  of  the  valley  in 
which  stood  the  mansion  of  the  Montchenseys. 
And  here  Shakspeare,  remounting  his  horse, 
paced  gently  onwards  by  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
through  scenery  to  which  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion could  alone  do  ample  justice.  Twilight 
had  by  this  time  shed  her  sober  tinting  over 
every  object ;  but  the  air  was  balmy  and  clear, 
and  the  evening  star  had  risen.  On  either  side 
of  the  stream  greensward  of  the  most  delicate 
verdure,  interspersed  with  single  oaks,  or  groups 
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of  ash  and  elm,  rose  gradually  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  before  him»  though  yet  obscurdy 
seen  in  the  distance,  was  part  of  the  venerable 
front  of  Wyebume  Hall,  screened  by,  and  at- 
most  hidden  indeed,  in  the  depth  of  its  surround- 
ing woods. 

Trusting^  therefore,  to  the  Wye,  which  bad 
been  represented  to  him  as  his  best  guide^  the 
bard  again  willingly  resigned  himself  to  all  those 
associations  and  trains  of  ideas  which  the  un- 
common fineness  of  the  evening,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  scene  around  him,  were  calculated 
to  inspire ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  moon  had 
silvered  the  walls  of  Wyebume  Hall,  that  he 
feund  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  or  rather 
glade,  that  led  gently  ascending  amidst  an  ir^ 
regular  Une  of  trees  to  its  very  ancient  but 
ample  porch.  Here,  deserting  the  stream,  which 
took  a  circuitous  sweep  once  more  to  the  left, 
to  pass  through  the  village  situated  about  a  mile 
behind  the  site  of  the  manor-house,  he  soon 
reached  the  hospitable  roof  of  his  friends. 

Montchensey  and  his  dau^ter  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  him,  and  the  latter  had  se- 
veral times  during  the  evening  traversed   the 
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Iftwn,  and  even  skirted  the  baiild  of  the  Wy^ 
to  a  considerable  distance^  in  the  hbpe  of  d^ihg 
him  approach ;  for  as  the  day  of  his  airival  had 
been  previously  arranged,  they  became  sppt^ 
hensive  dther  that  some  accident  had  hapj^ed 
firom  the  badness  of  the  roads,  or,  that  owin^ 
to  the  very  secluded  nature  of  their  situation, 
he  had  mistaken  his  way.  It  was,  consequMtly, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  that,  as  they  were  d^ 
bating  upon  the  propriety  of  sending  out  tneii 
and  horses  in  search  of  the  belatted  traveller, 
they  heard  Peter's  voice,  as  he  swung  open  the 
door  with  singular  briskness  and  vigour,  aft 
achievement  by  the  bye  of  no  small  difficulty, 
considering  its  size  and  ponderability,  aimounh 
cing  the  thrice  welcome  name  of  Shakspeare. 

Few  occurrences  could  have  given  more  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Wyebume 
Hall,  than  did  the  visit  of  our  great  drattiatic 
bard ;  not  only  as  affording  them  the  means  of 
discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude  casually  incurred, 
but  as  placing  within  the  archives  6(  their  house 
one  of  those  events  of  which,  as  long  as  human 
genius  is  held  in  due  estimation,  the  noblest 
&milies  on  earth  might  be  protid     Suetif,  itt 
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least,  was  the  light  in  which  the  taste  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Montchenseys,  anticipating  th^ 
verdict  of  posterity,  led  them  to  view  the  en- 
trance of  Shakspeare  beneath  their  roof. 

Our  poet  found  his  firiends,  who  flew  to  re- 
ceive him  with  all  that  expression  of  mingled 
love  and  admiration  which  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished their  attention  towards  him  when 
visitors  at  New-Place,  in  their  great  summer  or 
withdrawing  parlour,  a  room  hung  with  exqui- 
sitely coloured  tapestry,  and  lighted  by  two  very 
large  oriel  or  porch-like  windows,  commanding 
views  of  the  home  park,  of  the  windings  of  the 
Wye,  and  of  the  village  spire  rising  beyond  a 
group  of  trees. 

And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention, 
before  we  proceed  further  with  our  narrative, 
that  Wyebume  Hall  was  one  of  those  old  ma^- 
nor-houses  which  ranked  midway  between  the 
embattled  casde  of  the  feudal  baron,  and  the 
mere  timber-built,  or  calimancoed  mansion  of 
the  country  squire.  It  had  been  originally  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  any  hasty 
or  tumultuous  attack ;  but  the  first,  or  entrance 
court,  together  with  its  massy  gateway,  had  been 
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removed,  and  the  body  of  the  fiibric  forming  a 
square  with  an  interior  court,  was  seen  rising, 
immediately  irom  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  surrounding  park,  which  gradually  dropped 
down  on  three  sides  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
whose  stream  taking  a  bold  semi-circular  sweep  in 
its  way  to  the  viUage,  was  an  object  of  life  and 
beauty  from  almost  every  part  of  the  mansion. 
It  was  built  chiefly  of  brick  with  stone  mould- 
ings, had  a  lofty  tower  projecting  in  the  centre 
of  its  front,  and  surmounting  its  porch,  and  four 
turrets,  one  at  each  comer  of  the  entire  quad- 
rangle.    The  hall,  into  which  you  entered  di- 
rectly from  the  porch,  was   spacious,   had  an 
antique  arched  roof  with  sculptured  wood  of 
curious  workmanship,   and  was  adorned  with 
eight  figures  of  bucks  carved  in  brown  wood, 
and  large  as  life,  which  were  ranged  at  intervals 
along  its  sides.  There  were,  also,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  principal  front,  beside  the  tapestried 
room  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  li- 
brary, a  back  parlour,  and  a  banquetting  or 
dining  room,  the  latter  being  enriched  with  se- 
veral fine  pictures  from  the  easel  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  interior  court, 
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<ir  court  of  the  fountains,  as  it  was  called,  from 
twa  beautiful  displays  of  this  kind  in  its  centre, 
and  the  tower  part  of  whose  sides  consisted  of 
Cf)e&  cloisters,  was  situated,  in  a  direction  im- 
9)^diately  opposite  the  hall,  a  small  chapel,  ele^ 
g^tly  finished  in  the  florid  Gothic  style;  and 
0¥er  the  above-mentioned  cloisters  in  each  wing 
was  a  long  gallery,  that  on  the  right  being  hung 
with  a  rick  coUection  of  family  pictures,  and 
above  all  a  suite  of  chambers ;  the  height,  how- 
ever, of  the  sides  of  the  court  being  two  stories 
lower  than  that  of  the  principal  front,  whilst  the 
chapel  in  altitude  rose  to  a  level  with  the  en- 
hance tower. 

Such  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  ar- 
chitectural arrangement  of  Wyebume  Hall,  a 
fthric  then  more  than  two  centuries  old,  and 
wJhioh,  though  it  had  undergone  some  slight 
kileoial  changes  and  improvements,  in  accord«> 
ance  with  the  taste  of  the  times,  had  not  been 
violated  exteriorly  by  the  introduction  of  that 
incongruous  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
styles  so  common  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
centttfy. 
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But^  reverting  to  our  story ;  after  the  first 
cordial  salutations  had  passed  between  l%akr» 
speara  and  his  fi?iends,  the  latter  very  naturaUy 
inquired  into  what  had  occasioned  such  unex-* 
pected  delay  in  the  arrival  of  their  guest,  men** 
tioning,  at  the  same  time,  how  greatly  theiv 
apfNrehensions  had  been  excited  lest  any  unfore* 
som  accident  should  have  detained  him  so  much 
beyond  the  hour  he  had  thought  it  probable  he 
should  reach  them ;  in  replying  to  which  Shak*^ 
speare  gave  a  fuU  detail  of  his  having,  by  mistake^ 

passed  through  the  valley  of ^  and  of 

bis  encounter  there  with  Roland  the  freebooter. 

At  the  mention  of  this  name  he  was  surprised 
to  observe  the  agitation  into  which  Montchensey 
appeared  to  be  thrown ;  and  he  could  not  help 
adding,  "  I  am  afraid,  my  friend,  that  your 
property,  nay,  perhaps  your  lives,  may  be  en* 
dangered  by  the  neighbourhood  of  this  lawless 
adventurer  and  his  wild  associates.'' 

"  I  cannot  say,"  returned  Montchensey,  as 
soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  speak 
with  composure,  **  that  in  these  respects  we 
have  lately  had  reason  to  complain ;  an  the  con- 
trary, since  this  fellow,   Roland,  as   he   terms 
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Iiimfol^  became  the  leader  of  the  gan^  now 
better  than  a  year  ago,  this  place  has  remained 
peiActljr  unmolested ;  nay,  .indeed,  the  village 
itself  may  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector  firom 
•▼ery  species  of  depredation.  But  there  is  a 
mystery  and  pretension  about  this  young  man 
that,  connected  as  they  are  with  some  circum- 
stances which  have  lately  occurred,  very  justly  ^K" 
cite  my  apprehensions ;  and  his  conduct  towards 
you  this  day,  noble  and  praiseworthy  as  it  is,  and 
indicative  of  a  lofty  and  cultivated  spirit,  only 
adds  to  my  astonishment  and  suspicions." 

*^  And  have  you  made  no  representations  to 
government,"  enquired  Shakspeare,  ^^  relative 
to  the  existence  and  enormities  of  these  des- 
peradoes?" 

**  I  know  not  that  they  absolutely  merit  the 
title  which  you  have  given  them,"  returned 
Montchensey,  ^^  especially  since  Roland  has  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  their  afiairs ;  for  though 
we  still  occasionally  hear  of  a  wealthy  or  ob- 
noxious neighbour  having  been  disburthened  by 
them  of  his  purse,  and  even  of  his  horse  as  he 
journeyed,  yet  he  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
succeeded  in  limiting  their  spoliations  to  the 
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contents  of  our  forests  and  deer-parks.  Mine^ 
however,  from  some  cause  or  other  which  I  am 
anxious  to  learn,  have  been  lately  exempt  from 
all  levy  of  this  arbitrary  kind ;  and  as  the  vil* 
lagers,  whose  poultry  and  cattle  used  formerly 
to  be  laid  under  heavy  contribution,  now  expe- 
rience a  similar  forbearance,  Roland  has,  not 
undeservedly,  become  a  mighty  favourite  amongst 
them;  and,  indeed,  if  we  except  the  lordly 
proprietors  of  venison,  with  the  whole  country 
side;  for,  though  his  irregularities  are  neither 
small  nor  infrequent,  there  is,  I  understand,  a 
courtesy  and  gallantry  in  his  bearing  and  de- 
meanour to  the  lower  orders  which  reconciles 
them  to  all  his  faults.  In  short,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  present  chief,  these  outlaws, 
once  remembered  with  dread  and  detestation, 
and  against  whom  for  more  than  ten  years  we 
had  all  been  accustomed  to  go  armed,  have  now 
become  little  other  than  Robin  Hood's  men ; 
making  free,  it  is  true,  with  the  outdoor  super- 
fluities of  the  rich,  but  sparing  at  the  same  time, 
and  even  protecting,  the  poor.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  the  conviction  which  r^ 
peated  experience  has  brought  home  to  us,  that 
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all  informations  lodged  agftinst  these  marandefs 
when  even  in  their  worst  state,  were  carelesslj 
received,  and  still  more  negligently  actedupoiiy 
and  consequently  served  bat  to  raider  oar  cita^ 
ation  stOl  more  hazardous,  have  induced  us  at 
present  to  remain,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied,  at 
least  altogether  quiescent'' 

<<  And  do  you  not  know  who  this  young  ad- 
venturer is,  or  whence  he  comes?'  asked  the 
bard. 

"I  must  confess,"  replied  Montchensey,  "that 
after  all  our  enquiries,  and  they  hav^  been  pro* 
secuted  with  no  little  eagerness  and  pertinacity, 
we  are  still,  as  to  these  essential  particulars, 
altogether  in  the  dark;  for  the  suspicions  to 
which  I  just  now  alluded  have  been  very  re^ 
cently  formed,  and  seem,  at  present,  even  to 
myself,  too  improbable  to  justify  communication. 
Indeed  he  is  so  seldom  seen  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Wyebume  Hall,  which,  for- 
tunately for  us,  he  appears  sedulously  to  shun, 
that  almost  he  may  be  said  to  be  personally  un* 
known  to  us." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  good  fiiend,"  rejoined 
Shakspeare,  "  much  as  I  have  felt  interested  for 
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this  youths  in  consequence  of  his  late  courteous 
demeanour  towards  myself,  your  account  has 
given  fresh  wings  to  my  curiosity.  And  what 
does  my  fair  Helen,"  he  added,  turning  towards 
her,  as  she  sate  attentively  listening,  but  with 
downcast  eyes,  to  the  conversation,  **  what  does 
she  think  of  this  very  singular  character  ?  May 
I  not  surmise,  that  however  justly  she  may  con- 
demn the  way  of  life  to  which  he  has  attached 
himself  there  is  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  sor<« 
row  in  her  breast  for  one  so  generous  and  so 
brave,  though  yet  so  erring  ?" , 

"  And  would  you  not,  ray  dear  Sir,"  said 
Helen,  blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke,  and  then 
suddenly  becoming  pale,  "  would  you  not  have 
me  pity  one  .who,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
conduct,  has  perhaps  been  driven  to  this  extre- 
mity by  unhappy  and,  it  is  possible,  uncon- 
trollable circumstances  ?" 

"  Marry,  would  I,  my  sweet  girl,"  replied 
the  poet,  smiling;  ^^  for  though  I  am  no  apologist 
of  deeds  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  property, 
yet  have  I  been  much  struck  with  this  same  Ro- 
land ;  there  is  a  buoyancy  of  mind,  and  strength 
of  character  about  him  which  pleases  me  much. 
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and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will,  ere  long^  with 
your  leave  and  that  of  your  fiither's,  asoertain 
not  only  who  he  is,  but  what  are  his  motives  of 
action." 

^  I  smcerely  wish  you  may  succeed,**  ex- 
claimed Montchensey,  with  a  thoughtful  and 
perturbed  brow ;  whilst  on  the  countenance  of 
Helen  there  sate  an  eiqiression  of  timidity  and 
pensiveness,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  anxious 
and  somewhat  alarmed  state  of  feeling. 

The  conversation,  however,  soon  took  a  more 
lively  if  not  a  more  interesting  turn,  and  after 
many  enquiries  had  been  made  concerning  their 
Stratford  friends,  and  a  wish  had  been  expressed 
by  Helen  that  Mrs.  Hall  had  accompanied  her 
fether,  Shakspeare  entered  into  an  animated 
eulogium  on  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the 
country  through  which  he  had  lately  passed, 
describing  the  partial  appearance  of  Wyebume 
Hall,  as  it  struck  him  in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  just  previous  to  his  descent  into  the  valley, 
with  all  that  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  and  rich- 
ness of  language,  which  absolutely  paints  what 
it  strives  to  impress. 

*<  A  beam  of  satisfiu^tion  lighted  up  the  fea- 
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tores  of  Montchensey  as  the  picture  came  be- 
fore him,  glowing  with  all  the  fairy  tints  which 
Shakspeare  knew  to  give  it.  ^*  Yes,  my  friend,'' 
he  exclaimed  in  allusion  to  a  sentiment  which 
had  fidlen  from  the  poet,  *<  I  am  indeed  truly 
proud  of  Wyebume  Hall ;  it  has  been  the  seat 
of  my  ancestors  ever  since  the  conquest,  and 
many  a  deed  of  worth  and  valour  hath  tradition 
treasured  to  their  memory.  But,  alas !"  he 
added,  and  a  cloud  of  deep  gloom  cane  over 
him  as  he  uttered  it,  ^^  I  am  the  last  miQe  de- 
scendant of  my  house.  A  storm  at  once  over- 
whelming and  unforeseen,  hath  strewed  its  ho- 
nours on  the  ground,  and  I  remain  a  lone  and 
blighted  tree,  desolate  and  withering  in  the  blast 
of  heaven  !" 

<<  And  can  this  lovely  scion,"  said  his  guest, 
pointing  to  the  weeping  Helen,  who  had  clasped 
her  father's  knees,  "  can  she  be  overlooked  ?' 
*<  Oh  no,  oh  no,"  cried  the  afflicted  parent, 
raising  his  fond  child  to  his  bosom,  ^^  I  am 
much  to  blame ;  she  is  my  only  hope  and  stay, 
the  very  link  to  which  my  being  clings;  but 
even  for  her  safety,"  and  he  shuddered  whilst 
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he  spoke  it,  ^^  am  I  in  continiiai  apprehemsoii 
And  the  dread  of  losing  ber  sometimes  inflifr- 
ences  my  mind  as  if  the  event  had  realty  h^>- 
pened.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  added, 
-starting  fix>m  his  chair;  ^  I  take  shame  to  my- 
aelf  for  this  unseasonable  introduction  of  my 
domestic  sorrows." 

As  he  said  this  he  rang  for  his  servants,  and 
assuming  a  more  cheerful  air,  **  Come,  my  friend," 
he  exclaimed,  leading  the  way  at  the  same  time 
to  the  banquetting-room,  ^^  let  me  obliterate  my 
fault  by  declaring,  that  notwithstanding  what 
you  have  just  witnessed,  never  did  I  exercise 
the  rites  of  hospitality  at  Wyebume  Hall  with 
more  sincere  and  heart-felt  pleasure  than  on 
the  present- occasion." 

They  now  sate  down  to  a  repast  in  the  true 
Elizabethan  style  of  plenty  and  good  cheer. 
Montchensey  forgot,  or  contrived  to  lull  to  rest, 
his  numerous  cares ;  Helen  smiled  again  with 
her  wonted  sweetness  and  fascination,  and,  after 
an  hour  spent  in  delightful  and  unalloyed  in- 
tercourse, Shakspeare  retired  to  rest,  his  host 
marshalling  him  the  way  across  the  hall,  and 
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up  a  massive  flight  of  stairs,  into  a  large  and 
lofly  ishainber  hung  with  arras,  and  situated 
immediately  over  the  withdrawing-room. 

Hither,  in  a  few  moments  after  Montchensey 
had  wished  his  guest  a  good  night,  came  the 
servant  of  the  latter  to  unpack  his  master's 
wardrobe ;  but  with  a  face  so  pale  and  troubled, 
and  with  such  evident  marks  of  trepidation  ui 
it,  that  Shakspeare,  after  gazing  upon  him  for 
an  instant  or  two,  as  the  poor  fellow  stood 
trembling  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  called  out, 
'^  In  the  name  of  wonder,  John,  what  is  the 
matter,  for  thou  seemest  to  have  lost  the  few 
senses  which  nature  had  been  kind  enough  to 
spare  thee?" 

"  Lord  help  me,  Sir,"  he  answered,  looking 
around  him  with  dismay,  "  Peter  has  been  tel- 
ling me  such  strange  stories  about  this  old 
house,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  see  my  shadow 
in  it.  I  had  as  lief  a  hundred  times  be  fired  at 
by  those  ill-looking  fellows  that  bide  in  yonder 
rocks,  than  be  way-laid  by  these  same  sprites 
and  goblins,  that  can  glide  through  a  chink,  and 
whisk  through  a  key-hole.  Do  you  know,  Sir," 
he  continued,  getting  up  close  to  his  master's 
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ride,  and  speaking  in  an  under  tone,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  being  overheard,  <<  that  this  very  wing  in 
which  we  now  stand,  or  at  least  a  part  on%  as 

« 

they  tell  me,  which  runs  backward  by  the  side 
of  an  old  court  yonder,  has  been  shut  up,  Ood 
knows  how  long^  I^aunted,  as  they  say,  by  the 
ghost  of  a  former  lady  of  the  Hall,  who  came 
by  her  death  in  a  way  too  horrible  to  telL  Just 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelve^  Sir — ** 

**  Prythee  no  more  of  thy  ncmsense,''  cried 
the  bard,  somewhat  impatiently,  **  but  make 
haste  and  put  those  things  into  the  chest  Thou 
hast  scarcely  been  more  than  two  hours  in  the 
place,  and  thy  head  has  been  filled  with  all  this 
trumpery  !"  "  Please  your  honour,  Sir,  Peter 
declares  — — "  "  Peter  is  an  ass,  and  thou  art 
little  better,"  retorted  his  master,  half  smiling 
and  half  angry ;  ^^  go,  get  thee  gone,  and  try, 
if  thou  canst,  to  forget  these  idle  stories." 

*^  So,"  thought  Shakspeare  to  himself  as  his 
servant  very  reluctantly  quitted  the  apartment, 
*^  if  a  man  now  were  inclined  for  the  indulgence 
of  the  sombre  and  mysterious,  here  might  he 
find  food  for  it ;  for,  though  I  have  ridiculed 
the  credulity  of  this  poor  fellow,  and  perhaps 
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very  considerately  for  his  own  sake,  yet  I  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that,  in  conjunction  with 
what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  character  of 
Montchensey,  who  seems  to  labour  under  the 
influence  of  some  awful  event  which  has  occurred 
in  his  &mily,  a  tradition  of  this  wild  and  gloomy 
cast  is  but  too  well  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression even  upon  my  own  feelings." 

It  was  shortly  after  these  reflections  had 
passed  through  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  sought  the  blessings  of  repose;  nor  were 
they  long  denied  to  one  who,  though  slightly 
tinctured  with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  and 
therefore  not  unalloyed  with  some  of  the  frailties 
incident  to  human  nature,  possessed  a  heart 
and  intellect,  in  strength,  and  worth,  and  con- 
scious innocence,  not  yet  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  sons  of  men. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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No,  VIU. 

Hear  ye,  who  love  to  tear  oblivion's  veil 

From  the  chill  tomb^and  Urtw  fresh  flowers  around. 
Where  ancient  sages  slumber  in  the  ground, 
Come,  join  with  me,  and  listen  to  the  tale 
Which  bids  neglected  worth  no  more  bewail 
Her  fate  obscure. 

Sir  Egbrton  Brydgks. 

There  is  a  singular  satisfaction  in  discovering 
that  the  place  in  which  you  have  been  many 
years  resident,  has,  in  days  long  past,  given 
birth  to  some  who  have  been  eminent  in  their 
age  for  philosophy  or  literature,  or  arts,  and 
more  especially  is  this  the  case,  if,  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  taste,  and  the  progress  of  improvement, 
obscurity  should  have  stolen  over  their  memory 
and  their  name ;  for  what  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  rekindle  a  grateful  recollection  of 
those  to  whom  their  contemporaries  have  been 
indebted  for  hours  of  elegant  amusement,  or 
lessons  of  persuasive  wisdom. 
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It  is  with  a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  now, 
whilst  the  fervid  heat  of  noon  disposes  to  reflec- 
tion and  retirement,  I  sit  down  to  record  what, 
at  this  distant  period,  can  be  collected  of  the 
biography  of  two  once  celebrated  poets,  natives 
of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  William  Alabaster, 
and  Joseph  Beaumont  ;  the  former  highly  emi- 
nent in  his  day  for  the  depth  of  his  erudition 
and  the  beauty  of  his  latin  verses,  the  latter  for 
his  theological  attainments,  and  his  vernacular 
poetry. 

William  Alabaster  was  bom  at  Hadleigh, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1567.  He  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  his 
native  town,  then  in  considerable  estimation  for 
the  talent  with  which  it  was  conducted.*     From 


*  Hadleigh  school  can  also  boast  the  honour  of  having  edu- 
cated that  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  Johk  Oterall, 
who  preceded  Alabaster  by  a  few  years,  and  went  immediately 
from  Hadleigh  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  waa 
afterwards  chosen  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  in  1596  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  when  he  was  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  Catharine-ball  in  the  same 
University.  He  became  the  successor  of  Dr.  Nowell  as  Dean 
of  St.  Pauls  in  1601  ;  and  was  chosen  Prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  towards  the  commencement  of 
James's  reign.    His  erudition  and  piety  were  rewarded  in  1614, 
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the  school  of  Hadieigh  he  was  sent  to  that  of 
Westminster,  and  from  the  latter  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1587,  that  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1591,  and  in  1592  he  was  incorporated 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  appears 
to  have  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Still, 
Margaret  Professor,  Master  of  the  College,  and 
Rector  of  Hadieigh,  and  subsequently  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  *  ;  and  Wood  in  his  Athenae 


by  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  by  a  transla- 
tion to  the  see  of  Norwich  in  1618,  which  he  enjoyed,  however, 
little  more  than  a  year,  dying  there  May  l^Jth,  1619. 

Bishop  Overall  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Gerard  Vossius  and  Grotius.  He  was  styled  by  Camden  **  a 
prodigious  learned  man  ;**  by  Wood,  **  the  best  scholastic  di- 
Tine  in  the  English  nation,**  and  Cosin,  bishop  of  Darham, 
.who  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Norwich  Cathedral, 
terms  him  in  the  inscription  which  he  placed  upon  it,  **  Vir 
nndequaque  doctissimus,  et  omni  encomio  major.'* 

Overall  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  *<  Convocation 
Book;"  he  was  also  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Churton,  in  his  life  of  Nowell,  as  having 
written  tliat  part  of  the  Church  Catechism  wHich  includes  the 
Mcraments. 

^  The  author  of  Gammer  Guiton'a  Needle. 
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Qxonienses  speaks  of  him  as  an  ornament  to  that 
University,  calling  him  "  the  rarest  poet  and 
Grecian  that  any  one  age  or  nation  produced,"* 

It  was  probably  about  the  period  of  1596  or 
1597,  and  when  he  had  acquired  no  small  cele- 
brity as  a  classical  poet,  that  he  received  from 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  the  oflFer  of  the  Rec- 
tory of  Brettenham,  in  Su£Polk,  which  he  declined 
however,  as  not  being  equal  to  his  expectations, 
accompanying  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this 
occasion,  with  a  copy  of  elegant  Latin  hexam<e- 
ters,  addressed  to  his  Lordship,  who  was  then 
deservedly  esteemed  the  Maecenas  of  his  age.f 

The  preferment,  however,  which  he  did  ac- 
cept at  this  period,  was  that  of  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  during  his  enterprise  against  Ca- 
diz in  1597;  on  his  return  from  which  expedi- 
tion he  was  unfortunately  induced  to  desert  the 
Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome,  an  apos- 
tacy  which  was  speedily  rewarded  by  the  con- 
finement of  a  prison,  for  he  sought  to  vindicate 
his  change  of  opinion  by  a  publication  under 

♦  Athense  Ox  on.  Vol.  i.   Fast.  144. 
f  Todd's  Spenser,  Vol.  i.  p.  ci. 
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tbe  title  of  ^<  Seven  Motives  for  bb  Conversion,'* 
an  attempt  which  was  not  easily  pardoned  ia 
those  days  of  polemical  irritaticHi.  ^  Dr«  Alar 
bastcr,'*  says  one  of  his  adversaries  on  this  occa- 
sion, **  who  published  in  1598,  by  means  of 
private  omference  with  a  certain  seminary 
priest,  whom  in  prison  he  laboured  to  conv^^ 
was  by  the  same  priest  perverted,  so  that  of  a 
perfisct  protestant,  hee  is  nowe  become  an  abso- 
lute papist,  and  is  for  the  same  imprisoned.''* 

The  controversy  to  which  this  defection  gave 
rise,  occupied  his  time  for  some  years,  and  in 
1604  brought  upon  him  an  antagonist  of  the 
first  reputation  in  his  day  as  a  scholar  and  di- 
vine, Dr.  William  Bedell,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Kilmore,  who  wrote  an  answer  to  a  work  which 
Alabaster  had  published  in  defence  of  his  new 
tenets  under  the  title  of  ^^  Four  Demands. ''f 

*  <<  A  Booke  of  the  Seven  PUnets,  or  Seven  Wandring  Mo- 
tires  of  William  Alabaster's  wit,  retrograded  or  removed  by  John 
Racster.  Melius  est  claudicare  in  via  quam  currere  extra  viani. 
August,  at  London,  printed  by  Peter  Short,  for  Andrew 
Wise,  dwelling  in  Paule*s  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  tbe 
Angell,  1598.  4ta  47  leaves.'*  — Vide  British  BibHograpker, 
vol.  i.  p.  543. 

t  **  Among  the  Lambeth  manuscripts  (No.  77S.}/'  says 
Hr.  Toddy   **  there  b  a  valuable  and  curious  work,  entitled 
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Whether  the  argaments  of  bishop  Bedell,  Or  his 
own  further  researches,  brought  about  his  xfi^ 
conversion,  is  not  known ;  but  shortly  after  this 
period,  he  discovered  more  motives  for  returning 
into  the  bosom  of  his  mother-church,  than  be 
had  ever  done  for  quitting  it. 

Promotion  rapidly  followed  his  re-unioit 
with  the  protestant  cause,  for  his  talents  both 
as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian  were  too  well 
known,  and  too  highly  estimated  to  be  suf^ 
fered  to  lie  dormant  for  want  of  due  en- 
couragement.  He  accepted  the  rectory  of 
Thorfield  in  Hertfordshire,  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul's,  and,  in  1614-,  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  The  sermon  which  he  preached 
for  his  Doctor's  degree,  had  for  its  text,  the  first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles,  namely,  "  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,"  and 
abounded  in  recondite  and  mystical  learning. 


'  A  Defence  of  the  Answer  to  Mr.  Alabaster's  Four  Demands 
against  a  Treatise  intituled  The  Catholick*s  Reply  upon  Bedell's 
Answer  to  Mr.  Alabaster's  Four  Demands.*  The  letter  at 
the  beginning  is  addressed  *  to  the  Worshipful  and  my  loveing 
friend  Mr.  Ambrose  Jermyn  ;*  and  is  dated,  Bury,  this  25th 
February,  1604,  your  Worshipp's  in  Christ  Jesus,  William 
B«dell.'  ••  —  Todd'j  Speruer,  vol.  i.  p.  d. 
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After  a  life  occupied  to  the  last  in  literaiy 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  Alabaster  died  in 
April,  1640,  and  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of 
philology y  theology^  and  poetry.  In  the  first  of 
these  departments,  his  *^  Lexicon  Pentaglotton, 
Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum,  &c."  Folio, 
London,  1 687,  may  be  considered  as  his  chief 
production,  and  ranks,  without  doubt,  as  the 
most  elaborate  of  all  his  publications.  It  had 
engaged  his  attention  many  years,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  learned  world  with  the  admiration 
due  to  the  industry  and  erudition  with  which  it 
had  been  manifestly  constructed. 

As  a  divine,  Alabaster,  from  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination,  and  his  love  of  the  wonderful 
and  mysterious,  was  too  much  addicted  to  the 
chimeras  of  the  Cabala,  which  teach  that  there 
exists  not  word,  letter,  number,  or  accent  in  the 
Mosaical  law  which  has  not  some  hidden  mean- 
ing in  it,  and  through  which,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted, not  only  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture 
may  be  clearly  understood,  but  even  the  secrets 
of  futurity  unveiled;  a  doctrine  which  as  Crranger 
observes,  "  is  admirably  contrived  to  make  the 
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scriptures   speak   any   sense,    or   no   sense   at 
all."* 

On  this  mystical  plan  of  interpretation,  he 
published  in  1602,  "  Tractatus  in  Revelationem 
Christ!  modo  Cabalistico  explicatam,"  4to. ;  and 
in  1621,  "  Tractatus  de  Bestia  Apocaliptica,** 
12ino.  Nor  are  any  of  his  theological  works, 
indeed,  free  from  the  same  erudite  enthusiasm ; 
for  a  similar  mode  of  interpretation  may  be 
traced  in  his  ^^  Apparatus  in  Revelationem  Jesu 
Christi,"  4to.  1607,  and  in  his  "  Spiraculum 
Tubarum,  n.d.  Ecce  Sponsus  Venet,"  4to.  1633. 

The  profound  oriental  learning,  indeed,  of 
Alabaster,  together  with  the  assumption  of  a 
faculty  which  could  penetrate  into,  and  unfold 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  to  the  remotest 
period  of  time,  could  not  fail,  in  an  age  prone 
to  the  marvellous,  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  With  what 
faith  and  admiration  he  was  looked  up  to,  as  a 
person  gifted,  in  this  way,  with  very  extraor- 
dinary powers,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 

*  Biographical    History  of    England,  vol.  ii.    p.  169.  edit, 
of  1775. 
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lines  addressed  to  him  by  his  ingeniom  and 
accomplished  friend  Robert  Herrick. 

TO  DOCTOR  ALABASTER. 

Nor  art  thou  lesse  esteem'd,  that  I  have  plac'd 

(Amongst  mioe  honour*d)  Thee  (almost)  the  last: 

In  great  Processions  many  lead  the  way 

To  him,  who  is  the  triumph  of  the  day. 

As  these  liave  done  to  Tliee,  who  art  the  one. 

One  only  glory  of  a  million, 

In  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Gods  doth  dwell. 

Firing  thy  soule,  by  which  thou  dost  foretell 

When  this  or  that  vast  Dinasta  must  fall 

Down  to  a  FiUit  more  ImperialL 

When  this  or  that  Home  shall  be  broke,  and  when 

Others  shall  spring  up  in  their  place  agen  : 

W^hen  times  and  seasons  and  all  yeares  must  lie 

Drown'd  in  the  sea  of  wild  Etemitie : 

When  the  Black  Dooms- day  Bookes  (as  yet  unseal'd) 

Shall  by  the  mighty  Angell  be  revealed  : 

And  when  the  Trumpet  which  thou  late  hast  found 

Shall  call  to  judgment ;  tell  us  when  the  sound 

Of  this  or  that  great  Aprill  day  ihall  be, 

And  next  the  Gospell  wee  will  credit  thee : 

Meane  time  like  earth-wormes  we  will  crawle  below, 

And  wonder  at  Those  Things  that  thou  dost  kncfw.* 

*  Hesperides,  or  Works  both  Human  and  DiTine^  of  Robert 
Herrick,  Eiq. ;  1648.  p.  SOS. 
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Much,  however,  as  Alabaster  was  latterly 
renowned  for  his  theological  and  philosophical 
acquirements^  he  had  enjoyed  early  in  life,  and 
continued  to  maintain  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a 
reputation  equally  great  and  extensive  for  the 
critical  acumen  of  his  classical  taste  and  the 
beauty  of  his  Latin  poetry.  In  1592,  and  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  wrote  his 
*^  Roxana,"  a  Latin  tragedy,  which  was  acted, 
as  soon  as  finished,  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge^  and  procured  the  author  the  most  un- 
bounded applause.*  So  highly,  indeed,  was 
this  drama  esteemed,  that  forty  years  after  its 
first  representation  at  Cambridge,  namely  in 
1632,  it  issued  from  the  press  surreptitiously, 
and  in  a  very  imperfect  form,  an  occurrence 
which  stimulated  the  author  to  publish  a  genuine 
edition  during  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

The  Roxana  of  Alabaster,  though  certainly  a 
work  of  considerable  merit,  is  written  as  Warton 

•  **  Dr.  Fuller  informs  us,**  (see  his  Worthies  in  Suflblk, 
p.  70.)  says  Granger,  «  that  when  his  Latin  tragedy  of  Roxana 
was  acted  at  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  the  last  words 
'  sequar,  sequar,*  were  so  hideously  pronounced,  that  a  gentle- 
woman present  fell  distracted,  and  never  afterwards  recovered 
ber  semes.*' — Biographical  History,  vol.  il«  p.  169.  note. 
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justly  observes,  too  much  ^^  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  turgid  and  unnatural  Seneca  ;** 
but  when  that  elegant  and  interesting  com- 
mentator proceeds  to  say  that  this  drama  "  has 
been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Latin  com- 
position, equal  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  ISdton,''  * 
he  has  assuredly  charged  that  upon  his  illus- 
trious contemporary  which  he  never  dreamt  of 
asserting.  The  passage  in  Johnson,  with  the 
preceding  context,  is  as  follows.  *^  I  once  heard 
Mr.  Hampton,  the  translator  of  Polybius,  re- 
mark, what  I  think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the 
first  Englishman  who,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic  elegance.  If 
any  exceptions  can  be  made,  they  are  very  few: 
Haddon  and  Ascham,  the  pride  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  however  they  have  succeeded  in  prose, 
no  sooner  attempt  verse  than  they  provoke 
derision.  If  we  produced  any  thing  worthy  of 
notice  before  the  elegies  of  Milton^  it  was  per* 
haps   Alabaster^s   Iloxana."f      Now    it  will,   I 

*  Milton's  Smaller  Poems,  apud  Warton,  2nd  edit.  1791. 
p.  430. 

f  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  English  Poets,  voL  i.  p.  76. 
Sharpens  Edition. 
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think,  be  readily  admitted,  that  no  equality  with 
the  poetry  of  Milton  could  be  intended  by  these 
words ;  they  were  meant  merely  to  imply,  what 
isy  in  fact,  really  the  case,  that  this  drama  is,  as 
a  classical  production,  a  spirited  and  extraor- 
dinary effort  for  the  period  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten And  more  especially  will  this  be  allowed, 
when  we  recollect  the  youth  of  the  writer,  and 
that,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  it  was  the  work 
of  only  a  fortnight. 

The  drama,  however,  was  not  the  only  pro- 
.  vince  of  poetry  in  which  Alabaster  endeavoured 
to  excel ;  he  had  projected,  and  in  part  executed, 
a  species  of  Epic  poem  in  honour  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  reign,  which  was  to  have  extended  to 
twelve  books,  and  which  he  termed  Eliseis. 

Of  this  elaborate  undertaking  which,  notwith- 
standing the  popularity  of  its  subject,  was  never 
committed  to  the  press,  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Spenser,  has  given  us  the  following 
account 

**  The  Eliseis,"  he  says,  "  is  preserved  among 
the  manuscripts  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  is  numbered  1.  4. 16.  I  have  been 
fiivoured  by  the  master  of  that  society  with  the 
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perusal  of  it.  It  is  entitled  EUsaiSj  Apoikeom 
poeticq,  sivej  De  Jlorentissimo  imperio  ei  reimg 
gesiis  augustimnue  et  invictimnue  princtpis  Etixa^ 
betJue  D.  G,  Jngli€ei  Franciaj  et  HibemUt^  Be^ 
gifut.  PoEBfATis  in  duodecem  libros  tribuendi^ 
Liber  Primus,  Authore  Gulielmo  Alabastro, 
Cantabrigiensi  CoUeg.  Trin.  —  It  is  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizab^. 

The  poem  opens  thus  : 

Virgineum  mundi  decus,  angustamque  Britanns 
Regnatricem  aulie,  et  Istis  digesta  tot  annos 
Imperils,  pacisque  artes,  bellique  triumphos, 
Ordler  aeterns  rerum  transcribere  famae. 
Argumentum  ingens,  &c. 

This  manuscript,  according  to  Antony  Wood, 
had  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Theodore 
Flake."  • 

Unfinished  as  the  poem  was,  it  appears  to 
have  been  widely  circulated  amongst  the  au* 
thor's  friends,  and  to  have  received  from  them 
the  most  unqualified  approbation.  It  must  have 
been  commenced  very  shortly  after  the  comple- 

*  Todd'fSpenatr,  ToLTiiL  p.  S4. 
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tion  of  the  Boxana;  for  in  1595,  when  Spenser 
published  his  ^<  Ck)lin  Clout's  Come  Home 
Again,"  he  thus  speaks  of  the  production  of  his 
frien4  who  was  then  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  age: 

And  there  is  Alabaster  thoroughly  taught 

In  all  this  skill,  though  knowen  yet  to  few ; 

Yet,  where  he  knowne  to  Cynthia  as  he  ought. 

His  Eliseis  would  be  redde  anew. 

Who  lives  that  can  match  that  heroick  song, 

Which  he  hath  of  that  mightie  Princesse  made  ? 

O  dreaded  Dread,  do  not  thy  selfe  that  wrong, 

To  let  thy  fame  lie  so  in  hidden  shade : 

But  call  it  forth,  O  call  him  forth  to  thee, 

To  end  thy  glorie  which  he  hath  begun  : 

That,  when  he  finish't  hath  as  it  should  be. 

No  braver  Poeme  can  be  under  sun. 

Nor  Po  nor  Tybur's  swans  so  much  renown'd, 

Nor  all  the  brood  of  Greece  so  highly  praised, 

Can  match  that  Muse  when  it  with  bayes  is  crown'd, 

And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  raised. 

Praise  like  this,  and  from  such  a  quarter, 
must  necessarily  have  impressed  the  public  mind 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  Eliseis,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  somewhat  extraordinary,  that. 
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although  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  eulogy  of 
Spenser,  and  the  curiosity  which  such  a  state- 
ment was  so  well  calculated  to  excite,  have  not 
hitherto  induced  some  lover  of  neglected  genius 
to  commit  this  fragment  to  the  press.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Malone  tliat, 
without  doubt,  Spenser's  object  in  this  highly- 
coloured  encomium,  was  to  recommend  his  friend 
to  the  queen's  favour,  and  to  procure  him  that 
promotion  in  the  church,  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.  *  Yet  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
without  more  than  common  merit  in  the  poem 
itself,  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen  would  have 
risqued  his  reputation  with  his  sovereign  as  a 
judge  in  calling  her  attention  to  it  in  so  decided 
a  manner. 

Alabaster  seems  to  have  confined  himself  (as 
a  disciple  of  the  Muses)  almost  exclusively  to 
the  composition  of  Latin  verses ;  for  of  his  Eng- 
lish poetry  only  two  specimens  have  been  found. 
These  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the 
Bodleian  librarj',  in  a  manuscript  of  Archbi- 
shop Bancroft's,  and  present  us  with  two  son- 

•  Malone'f  Shak«pcAre»  apud  Boiwell,  toI.  iL  p.  263. 
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nets,  of  which  **  the  piety/'  as  he  has  justly 
observed,  **  is  more  obvious  than  the  poetry ; 
yet  Donne,"  he  adds,  **  and  those  in  that  age 
who  admired  Donne,  doubtless  thought  them 
excellent"  Of  the  first  of  these  sonnets,  en- 
titled «  A  New  Year's  Gift  to  my  Saviour,"  I 
shall  quote  the  major  division  or  octant,  as  a 
curious  instance  of  that  fondness  for  a  play  of 
words  or  **  dalliance  with  names,"  so  prevalent 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First 

Ho !  God  be  here.    Is  Christ,  my  Lord,  at  leisure? 
Blessed  St.  Peter,  to  my  King  present 
This  Alabaster  box  which  I  have  sent ; 
And  if  he  ask  how  it  may  do  him  pleasure, 
Tell  him  I  hear  that  he  hath  endless  treasure. 
But  hath  not  vessels  half  su£Bcient, 
And  in  this  box  are  many  moe  content, 
Wherein  of  grace  he  may  bestow  large  measure.  * 

The  account  which  has  now  been  given  of 
this  once  celebrated  scholar,  and  which  is,  I 
believe,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  much  more 
full  and  particular  than  any  preceding  attempt, 
will  show  that  he  filled,  during  his  lifetime,  a 

*  Vide  Mftlone**  Shakspeare,  ap.  Boswell,  toI.  ii.  p.  26S. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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large  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  that  he  was 
deservedly  esteemed,  as  well  for  the  depth  and 
variety  of  his  erudition,  as  for  the  elegance  of 
his  classical  acquirements.  It  is  the  record, 
however,  of  an  individual  who  unhappily  trusted 
not  his  &me  to  his  native  language,  and  who 
has,  therefor^  only  been  preserved  firom  ob- 
livion by  the  casual  notice  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  occasional  retrospect  of  the  learned 
critic.     He  is,  in  &ct,  alone  remembered  as 

The  Bard  of  other  days,  whom  Herrick  loved, 
Whom    Spenser    honour'd,    and    whom  Johnson 
praised.  * 

From  these  scanty  notices  of  one  who  has 
appeared  and  departed  like  a  shadow  of  times 
long  gone  by,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
a  bard  whose  works  will  afford  us  a  more  in- 
teresting field  for  criticism  and  illustration. 

*  Tliere  is  an  excellent  engraving  of  our  poet  by  Pftjmey 
Irom  a  portrait  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tioo :  «  GuLiKLMus  ALASAnza,  anno  statis  sus  66,  studii 
theolqgic,  83." 
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No.  IX. 

Intent  to  rescue  some  neglected  rhyme, 
Lone-Uooming,  from  the  mournful  waste  of  time, 
And  cuU  each  scatter'd  sweet. 

Bowles. 

Joseph  Beaumont,  the  author  of  Psyche^  «a 
All^;orical  Epic,  and  of  a  o(dlection  of  minor 
poems,  was  bom  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  on 
the  ISth  of  March,  1615.  His  father  descended 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Beaumont  in  Leicestershire,  and  who  died  in 
1653,  had  been  for  many  years  a  woollen  mar 
nu&cturer  in  Hadleigh,  then  a  very  wealthy 
trading  corp(»ration ;  and  being  a  man  not  only 
in  easy  circumstances,  but  of  great  respectabi- 
lity, he  had  been  repeatedly  elected  into  tha 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  that  town.  Very 
fortunately,  also,  for  the  subject  of  our  biogra^ 
phy,  he  possessed,  together  with  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  a  very  decided  taste  for  elegant  liters 

s  "2 
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ature ;  and  discovering  in  the  early  years  of  his 
son  Joseph  a  peculiar  attachment  to  letters,  he 
very  wisely  determined  to  give  him  an  education 
corresponding  to  the  promise  which  his  talents 
seemed  to  hold  forth. 

Much,  however,  as  he  prized  the  acquisitions 
of  learning,  and  anxious  as  he  was  that  his  son, 
who  was  the  &vourite  of  his  hopes,  should  have 
every  advantage  which  the  age  could  bestow,  he 
was  still  more  solicitous  that  these  accomplish- 
ments should  be  based  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  morality  and  religion.     Apprehensive,  there- 
fore, of  sending  him  to  such  a  distance  as  would 
entirely  remove  him  from  his  own  immediate 
influence  and  inspection,  he  refused  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  friends,  who  had  proposed 
Westminster  as  the  primary  seat  of  his  educa- 
tion, but  placed  him  at  the  grammar  school  of 
his  native  town,  very  justly  concluding  that  the 
discipline  which  had  nursed  and  produced  such 
scholars  as  Overall  and  AUAasterj  was  not  likely 
to  disi^point  his  expectations.     In  fact,  young 
Beaumont  prosecuted  his  studies,  whilst  resident 
at  this  school,  with  so  much  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess, as  to  render  himself  in  a  very  extraor- 


ooIt  of  die  SKOtesf  <:^  iui  »rL  «uex=x.  mc  tf 
the  muTCTfiZT  ac  itj^-  ^'x  loic  ua  riwinntntnt 
and  oindacc  ^  sdfancr  t 
and  respect;  £ir  »  * 
his  mannert,  fir^esj 
and  n^nlaUiOQ*  o^  ha  'jjL 
no  less  for  tbe  iwci 
the  ferror  and  regsisTrr  <j^  ■::m  'AErs'XMaai!  w». 
Qualificitkmi  mic1>  m  li«K  I'fTT  ictssdls  i&- 
tracted  the  altentioo  ot  I>r.  Ccnask,  3i>a.  naMttr 
of  PeterbcKue,  and  fubseqaaBDr  JMteyi  i^  I^uf 
bam,  and  wbo  wu  dJJUD^uikbud  fc*  i^  nuuine 
observance  of  tbe  cfaaraOer  aad  ifTjrTg*iKi-ir  ^ 
the  students  conunitled  to  Uc  or.  He  iai««d 
s  3 
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out  Mr.  Beaumont  indeed  as  an  object  of  hid 
peculiar  patronage^  and  as  soon  as  be  had  ob- 
tained his  bachelor's  degree,  he  gave  him  the 
first  fellowship  in  his  college  that  became  vacant* 

It  was  now  that  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  study  which  he 
had  some  time  before  chalked  out  as  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit;    that  of  familiarising  himself 
with   the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
their   native  langnage.     For  this   purpose  he 
commenced,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew,  comparing  with  the  utmost  di- 
ligence and  exactness  every  version  extant  with 
the  original,  a  task  which  at  his  time  of  life  has 
been  seldom  undertaken,  and,  if  undertaken,  as 
seldom  prosecuted  with  effect   Afler  this  appeal 
to  the  pure  source  of  religion,  he  proceeded  to 
read  with  critical  accuracy  the  primitive  writers 
on  Christianity,    abstracting   and    methodising 
their  contents  in  the  most  lucid  order,  and  ex- 
hibiting strong  proofs  of  the  taste  and  discrimin- 
ation with  which  in  particular  he  had  digested 
the  learning  of  Basil,  and  the  free  and  fervid 
eloquence  of  Oirysostom. 

Having  employed  three  years  in  these  im- 
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{MHrtant  pursuitSs  he  was  called,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  to  the  tutorship  of  his  college,  a 
diarge  which  he  sustained  with  the  most  exem- 
plary yigilance  and  impartiality,  yet  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  afiPability  of  temper  that  won  for  him 
the  hearts  of  all  entrusted  to  his  care.  If  at  any 
tone  he  assumed  the  aspect  of  severity,  or  the 
language  of  reproach,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
some  instance  of  immorality  or  irreligion ;  for 
we  are  told  that  being  ^^  himself  assiduous  and 
fervent  in  paying  public  homage  to  the  Deity 
in  the  college  chapel,  he  had  always  a  strict  eye 
upon  the  behaviour  of  his  pupils  in  those  sacred 
oflSces,  and  whatever  marks  of  negligence  or 
indevotion  he  observed  in  any  of  them,  were 
sure  to  be  followed  by  the  strongest  expressions 
of  his  displeasure  and  indignation  :  for  he  looked 
upon  the  want  of  reverence  and  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  our  life,  as  a  testimony  of  a  base  and 
bad  heart ;  and  thought  it  impossible,  that  he, 
who  could  knowingly  fail  in  these  duties  to  that 
beneficent  Being,  could  ever  be  a  useful  member 
of  society,  or  a  good  man.' 


»• 


*  Account  of  his  Life,  prefixed  to  his  MTnor  Poems,  p.  x, 
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It  was  also  one  of  the  especial  cares  of  Mr. 
Beaumont,  in  the  lectures  which  he  r^^ularly 
delivered  to  his  pupils,  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  deepest  love  and  veneration  for  their 
king  and  country ;  afid  he  used  to  speak  of  it 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  his 
life,  that  in  the  days  of  anarchy  and  rebellion 
which  shortly  afterwards  occurred,  not  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  numerous  young  men  who  had 
been  placed  under  his  direction,  and  many  of 
them  belonged  to  some  of  the  best  families  in 
the  kingdom,  hesitated  to  embrace  with  cheer- 
fulness and  alacrity,  and  at  the  immediate  risk 
of  life  and  property,  the  cause  of  royalty  and 
the  established  constitution. 

An  office  of  greater  weight  and  publicity  now 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Beaumont,  being  chosen 
Vice-Proctor  or  Moderator  in  the  University, 
the  duties  of  which  situation  he  discharged  with 
more  than  common  zeal  and  effect,  enforcing, 
as  far  as  his  delegated  authority  extended,  a 
strict  and  general  observance  of  the  statutes. 
But  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  the  benefit 
resulting  from  his  influence  and  example,  were 
about  to  receive  a  long  and  fearful  interruption ; 
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Sot  the  storm  was  now  gathering  which  very 
shortly  afterwards  broke  with  irresistible  fury 
upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  kingdom;  and  in  1644,  when  the  Scotch 
army  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  had  com- 
missioned the  Earl  of  Manchester  to  re-model 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  tutor  of  Peter- 
house,  who  was  well  known  for  his  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment  He  wasy 
in  &ct,  compelled  to  quit  the  University,  then 
under  the  control  of  the  rebels,  and  being 
ejected  from  his  fellowship,  he  retired  to  his 
native  town  of  Hadleigh;  and  here  we  are  told, 
"  he  formed  a  little  society  of  gallant  spirits, 
men  of  abused  merits,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
some  of  his  former  pupils,  and  the  sons  of  his 
great  friend  and  patron  Bishop  Wren ;"  and  here 
also,  "  being  in  deacon's  orders,  he  constantly 
performed  the  daily  services  of  the  liturgy  in  his 
father's  house,  and  preached  to  his  little  flock 
every  Sunday." 

It  was  whilst  resident  at  Hadleigh  that  he 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  composition 
of  his    elaborate    allegorical    poem,    entitled 
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**  Psyche,  or  Love's  Mystery,  displaying  the 
Intercourse  between  Christ  and  the  Soul,'' 
which  was  commenced  in  April  1647,  and 
though,  in  its  first  edition,  consisting  of  twen^ 
long  cantos,  was  completed  before  the  ISth  of 
March  following,  and  published  early  in  1648. 
Nor  was  this  production,  extensive  as  it  is,  the 
only  fruits  of  his  retirement  in  Suffolk;  numer- 
ous miscellaneous  poems,  both  English  and 
Xadn,  though  not  published  until  many  years 
after  his  death,  issued  from  his  pen  whilst 
lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Brett,  his  native 
stream.  Indeed  nearly  all  his  poetry  appears 
to  have  been  written  between  the  years  1644 
and  1653. 

Scarcely  had  our  author  completed  his  Psyche, 
when  he  was  induced  to  leave  Hadleigh  by  an 
invitation  from  Dr.  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to 
reside  in  his  house  as  his  domestic  chaplain. 
This  prelate,  as  visitor  of  Peterhouse,  had  long 
known  and  admired  the  worth  and  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  had,  as  early  as  the 
year  1643,  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Kel- 
shall  in  Hertfordshire ;  to  that  of  Elm  with  the 
phi^l  of  Emneth  in  1646,  and  to  the  seventh 
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canoniy  and  prebend  In  the  Cathedral  church 
of  Ely  in  1647.  But  as  these  preferments, 
which  occurred  during  the  rebellion,  would  be 
considered  as  little  more  than  nominal,  the 
Bishop  was  anxious  to  give  him  an  asylum  in 
his  own  family ;  and  so  affectionately  did  he  be- 
come attac^l  to  him,  in  consequence  of  this 
domiciliation,  that  in  the  year  1650  he  bestowed 
upon  him  in  marriage  his  step-daughter,  Miss 
Brownrigg,  a  young  lady  of  the  most  pleasing 
manners  and  amiable  disposition,  and  who  was 
possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  together  with, 
the  manor  of  Tatingston  in  Suffolk ;  and  with 
her  at  Tatingston-place,  in  the  mutual  endear- 
ments of  domestic  society,  in  the  occasional 
exercise  of  his  professional  duties,  and  in  the 
daily  practice  of  every  Christian  charity,  he 
passed  the  succeeding  ten  years,  and,  perhaps, 
the  happiest  period,  of  his  life. 

The  Restoration,  as  might  be  imagined,  almost 
instantly  drew  Mr.  Beaumont  forth  from  his 
retreat;  and  not  only  did  he  take  immediate 
possession  of  the  benefices  to  which  he  had  been 
formerly  presented  by  his  great  patron  Bishop 
Wren,  but  he  was  also  admitted  into  the  first 
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list  of  his  majesty's  chaplains,  and  created  D.D. 
by  a  royal  mandamus  in  1660. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  at  the  particular  request 
of  Bishop  Wren,  who  wished  to  have  two  per- 
sons whom  he  so  highly  valued,  near  him,  our 
author  and  his  lady  were  induced  to  remove  to 
Ely,  and  took  possession  of  the  Prebendal 
house ;  but  unfortunately  the  situation  disagreed 
so  much  with  Mrs.  Beaumont,  who  was  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
consumption  in  her  frame,  that  when  in  April 
1662,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pearson,  master 
of  Jesus'  college,  Cambridge,  the  Bishop  had 
appointed  Dr.  Beaumont  his  successor,  Mrs. 
Beaumont  was  become  too  weak  to  bear  the 
&tigue  of  removal,  and  expired  at  Ely  on  the 
31st  of  the  following  month,  leaving  a  family  of 
six  very  young  children.  This  severe  stroke, 
whilst  it  was  borne  by  her  sorrowing  husband 
with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian,  was  deeply 
and  irreparably  felt  as  a  man;  for  he  had  lost 
one  who  had  been  his  support  under  every  dis- 
tress, and  who  had  never  welcomed  prosperity, 
but  as  he  was  a  sharer  with  her  in  it. 

With  his   little  family  he   now  removed  to 
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Cambridge,  where  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Hale, 
master  of  Peterhouse,  in  1663  he  was  presented 
by  his  kind  patron  to  the  headship  of  that  col- 
lege, a  situation  which  of  all  others  he  had  most 
desired,  and  in  which,  indeed,  he  acquired  the 
love  and  veneration  of  all  within  the  influence  of 
his  authority ;  for  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
warding  merit,  especially  when  labouring  under 
the  disadvantages  of  obscure  birth  or  confined 
circumstances  ;  and  so  revolting,  in  fact,  to  his 
benevolent  heart  was  the  spectacle  of  learning 
and  piety  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  want 
or  cold  neglect,  that  whenever  such  an  instance 
occurred  in  the  society  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, he  immediately  hastened  to  alleviate  it, 
by  admitting  the  person  or  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced into  his  family,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  his  sizars,  where,  until  they  took  their 
Bachelor's  degree,  he  supplied  them  not  only 
with  the  necessaries,  but  the  comforts  of  life, 
allowing  them  free  access  to  his  library,  and  not 
seldom  to  the  still  greater  benefits  resulting 
from  his  conversation  and  advice. 

Preferment  still  followed  the  footsteps  of  our 
learned  divine.     In  the  year  of  his  admission  to 
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the  mastership  of  Peterhouse,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Feversham,  near  Cambridge; 
and  in  1664  to  that  of  Barley,  in  Hert^Mrdshire^ 
where  he  alternately  resided,  we  are  tcdd,  in 
the  vacation  months  every  summer,  ^^  feeding 
the  indigent,  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  faith* 
fiiUy  discharging  all  the  offices  of  the  pastoral 
chaige." 

The  ensuing  year  saw  him  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  X>r.  Henry  More,  who,  having 
broached  some  doctrines  in  his  ^<  Mystery  of 
Godliness,"  which  our  author  deemed  not  only 
subversive  of  our  excellent  constitution,  but  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  he  privately 
communicated  his  objections  to  the  Doctor,  who 
thinking  proper  to  reply  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  compelled  Dr.  Beaumont  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  public  vehicle,  and  so 
effectually  did  he  r^ute  the  positions  of  his  an- 
tagonist, that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  uni- 
versity for  his  services  in  behalf  of  religion. 

The  reputation,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Beaumont^ 
for  the  depth  and  soundness  of  his  theological 
knowledge,  had  now  become  so  great,  that  in 
the  year  1670,  without  any  solicitation  on  hia 
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part,  or  any  competitioii  on  that  of  others,  be 
was  called,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  iiniverntj, 
to  fill  the  divinity  chair,  and  in  this  very  im* 
portant  situati<Mi  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years,  delivering 
lectures  r^ularly  twice  a  weA  in  every  term ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  went  through  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Colossians,  in  order 
to  set  at  rest  the  numerous  heresies  and  contro- 
versies which  had  arisen  from  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  them. 

The  success  which  had  attended  his  effi>rts  in 
this  arduous  attempt  at  Cambridge,  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1689,  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  comprehension,  as  it  was  termed, 
or  the  union  of  churchmen  and  dissenters  under 
one  form  of  public  worship,  but  not  entertaining 
any  expectation  that  such  a  plan  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  he  declined  taking  his  place  at 
the  board. 

Blessed  with  au  uncommon  share  of  health 
and  strength,  he  continued  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  his  office,  even  to  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  with  an  unbroken  spirit ;  but,  relying  too 
much,  at  length,  on  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
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tion,  he  exerted  himself  with  such  energy  in 
preaching  in  his  turn  before  the  university  on 
the  5th  of  November  1699,  as  to  bring  on,  after 
the  service  of  the  day  was  concluded,  symptoms 
of  alarming  debility.  These  ushered  in  at  nlg^t 
a  high  fever,  which  being  followed  in  a  few  days 
by  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  he 
expired  on  the  2Sd  of  the  same  month. 

**  Thus,''  says  the  friendly  memorialist  of  his 
life,  with  whose  summary  of  his  character  I 
cannot  do  better  than  close  this  brief  sketch ; 
*^  thus,  after  a  life  full  of  as  much  virtue  and 
reputation  as  ever  feU  to  the  share  of  one  man, 
died  the  great  and  excellent  Professor  Beau- 
mont; regretted  by  all  good  men,  and  the  whole 
university ;  but  most  of  all  by  the  members  of 
that  society  over  which  he  had  so  long,  and  so 
worthily  presided ;  who  lost  in  him  the  guide  of 
their  lives,  the  director  of  their  studies,  the  wit- 
ness and  encourager  of  their  virtues. 

^^  He  was  religious  without  bigotry,  devout 
vrithout  superstition,  learned  without  pedantry, 
judicious  without  censoriousness,  eloquent  with- 
out vanity,  charitable  without  ostentation,  ge- 
nerous without  proftision,  firiendly  without  dis- 
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simulation,  courteous  without  flattery,  prudent 
without  cunning,  and  humble  without  meanness. 
In  short,  whoever  shall  hereafter  deserve  the  re- 
putation of  having  filled  with  credit  the  several 
stations  which  he  so  eminently  adorned,  will 
have  reason  to  believe  fuU  justice  done  to  his 
character,  if  for  learning,  piety,  judgment,  hu- 
manity, and  good  breeding,  it  may  be  thought 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Dr.  Beau- 
mont.*** 

Of  the  numerous  works  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
with  the  exception  of  his  "  Observations  upon 
the  Apology  of  Dr.  Henry  More,"  none  have 
issued  from  the  press  but  his  Psyche^  and  his 
Minor  Poems ;  an  injunction  having  been  found 
in  his  will  against  the  publication  of  his  critical 
and  polemical  writings. 

Psyche^  as  we  have  already  related,  was  writ- 
ten during  the  author's  residence  at  Hadleigh 
in  1647,  and  published  in  1648,  in  twenty  cantos ; 


*  Highly-coloured  as  this  character  of  our  author  may  be 
deemed,  it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  his  contem. 
poraries ;  for  in  his  epitaph  in  the  antichapel  at  Peter-house 
he  is  styled  *<  Poeta,  Orator,  Theologus  pracstanti>simus ;  quo- 
vis  nomine  Hiereticorum  Malleus,  et  Veritatis  Vindex.*' 

VOL.  I.  T 
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and  a  second  edition  with  the  poet's  last  oor* 
reotions,  and  augmehted  by  him  to  twen^rfour 
cantoSy  appeared  in  1708^  under  the  superin- 
tendenoe  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Beaumont. 

This  bulky  folio,  the  laudable  design  of  which 
**  Ss  to  recommend  die  practice  of  piety  and  mo- 
rality, by  describing  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  by  painting 
pardcular  virtues  and  vices  in  their  proper 
colours,"  has  now,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
miration which  it  once  excited,  dropped  into 
entire  oblivion ;  a  fate  which,  though  the  most 
deplorable  that  can  happen  to  a  poet,  cannot, 
in  this  instance,  I  apprehend,  when  the  work 
is  viewed  {is  a  ixAole,  be  pronounced  altogether 
undeserved. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  in  fact,  brought  to  his  under- 
taking a  large  share  of  learning,  and  an  inex- 
haustible fond  of  wit  and  fancy ;  but,  unhappily, 
very  little  either  of  judgment  or  of  taste  to  r^u- 
late  and  controul  them.  The  result,  therefore, 
has  been,  that  whilst  the  former  is  too  often 
obtrusive  and  misplaced,  the  latter  is  licentious 
and  extravagant  to  a  degree  of  which  there  are 
not  many  examples  even  in  the  records  of  poetry. 
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Nor  is  the  general  tenor  of  his  language  fire* 
quently  less  exceptionable,  than  the  forced  im- 
agery and  concetti  of  which  it  is  so  often  the 
tehicle;  for  its  quaintness  and  &miliari^  are^ 
not  seldom,  such  as  to  throw  upon  what  was 
intended  to  be  grave,  or  awful,  or  majestic,  a 
truly  ludicrous  and  fantastic  air. 

With  defects  such  as  these,  it  was  totally  in^ 
possible  that  a  theme  so  hallowed  and  sublime 
as  our  author  had  chosen,  could  be  successfully 
treated;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole 
poem,  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  scri{>- 
tural  record  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  violated. 
Yet  with  this  great  general  failure,  there  are 
nevertheless  dispersed  through  the  volume  many 
phrases,  lines,  and  short  passages  of  considerable 
beauty,  and  which,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  a 
rescue  from  the  utter  and  merited  neglect  into 
which  the  vast  body  of  the  poem  has  fallen. 

A  work,  indeed,  so  circumstanced  as  the 
Psyche  of  Beaumont  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century,  must  have  furnished  to  the  curious 
enquirer  into  scarce  and  forgotten  poetry,  many 
a  tempting  opportunity  for  selection  and  trans- 
plantation; and  accordingly   it  is  recorded  of 

T  2 
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Pope,  that,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  Ps^^ 
in  a  private  conversation,  he  declared,  <*  there 
are  in  it  a  great  mam/  JUmers  "mil  worth  gather" 
ifig^  and  a  man  who  has  the  art  of  stealing  wisefy 
nMjbid his  account  in  reading  it*** 
.  It  shall  be  the  business,  therefore,  of  the 
remainder  of  my  present  paper,  to  cull  a  few  of 
diese  flowers,  reserving  a  notice  of  the  minor 
and  posthumous  poems  of  our  bard  to  a  future 
number. 

The  descriptive  powers  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
were  certainly  great,  and,  had  he  known  how  to 
have  placed  the  reins  on  his  imagination,  and  to 
have  selected  his  objects  with  a  just  discrimin- 
ation as  to  their  adaption  to  the  purposes  of 
poetry,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  appeared 
to  great  advantage.  Almost  beyond  number, 
indeed,  are  the  pictures  which  might  be  drawn 
from  his  Psyche;  but  they  are,  in  general, 
clogged  with  a  multitude  of  insignificant  fea- 
tures, and,  consequendy,  want  that  boldness, 
simplicity,  and  relief  so  indicatory  of  a  master's 
hand.     Some  there  are,  however,  which  may 

*  Minor  Poems,  Life  prefixed,  p.xzii. 
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daim  a  better  character,  and  amongst  these  I 
would  place  the  foUowuig  description  of  the 
Seasons : 

That  storm  blown  o'er,  the  Spring  march'd  forth 
array'd 

With  fragrant  green,  whose  sweet  embroidery 

In  blooms  and  buds  of  virgin  smiles  display'd 

A  scene  of  living  joys,  all  echoed  by 
Ten  thousand  birds,  which,  perch'd  on  every  treei 
Tun'd  their  soft  pipes  to  Nature's  harmony. 

Summer  came  next,  with  her  own  riches  crown'd, 
A  wreath  of  flowers  upon  her  goodly  head, 
Large  sheaves  of  ripen'd  gold  did  her  surround, 
And  all  her  way  with  wholesome  plenty  spread  ; 
Where,  as  she  went,  no  tree  but  reach'd  his  arm, 
(For  it  was  hot)  to  shade  her  head  from  harm. 

Then  followed  Autumn^  with  her  bosom  full 
Of  every  fruit  which  either  tempts  the  eye 
Or  charms  the  taste ;  here  Wantoness  might  cull, 
And  weary  grow :  here  wide-mouth'd  Luxury 
Might  her  own  boulimy  devour  with  more 
Facility,  than  spend  this  teeming  store. 

T  S 
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At  last  came  drooping  IVinter  slowly  on« 
For  frost  hung  heavy  on  his  heeb ;  the  year 
Languish'd  in  him,  and  looked  old  and  wan : 
He  quak'd  and  shiver'd  through  his  triple  fur. 

Canto  iv. 

In  the  same  canto^  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  above  passage,  occurs  a  delineation  of  the 
Paradise  of  the  Poets,  a  part  of  which,  including 
characters  of  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus, 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  Tasso  and  Spenser, 
I  shall  present  to  ray  readers. 

« 
There  on  the  shore  a  ringing  troop  appear'd. 
Where  Pindar  and  his  lute  their  parts  did  play; 
All  ears  were  ravished  which  his  numbers  heard ; 
And  had  not  Flaccus  thrown  his  fear  away. 

And  fir'd  by  envious  bravery,  stretch'd  his  skill, 
Lyric*8  sole  sovereign  Pindar  had  been  still. 

High  on  deserved  mountain  Homer  sate. 
And  sham*d  a  trumpet  by  his  stouter  laies ; 
Which  Fame,  who  thither  flutter*d,  having  got. 

Spread  through  the  wondering  world  their  only 
praise: 
Till  princely  Maro  with  an  equal  strain 
Embrac'd  his  voice,  and  echoed  them  again. 


Thflieattlie 
By  Tauo%  Mok, 
The  Mute  wydi 
The  Greek  and 

And  resca'd 

As  he  had 


Not  fiff  firom  «hoa^  iikcn^  &  a 
Tet  with  a  goodhr  traia  dsdk  Cfi&  avee^ 
Though  manaded  mikiek  aoiS  pairtTi 
A  decent  pace  hk  pasa^  Tene  doei 

Right  fairlj  drat  vcre  hk  w^L4naC,vF''i  (JS>i0». 

Did  not  ber  matk  t/>&  n;  jcz.  Ler  >eftui«f3»  w::*^a^ 


*  We  !»▼€  imricrrr  ecjia^  oa  GvflSnn  lOiC 
with  greai  totrgj  tai  fccsxak  lyane,  a  Sw  iu^jwo^ 
of  the  seT«x>tccB±  ostc*. 

Was  ueicd  5d>m'ft  crvvr,  «^  srjn  aott  tun 
Hov  joidj  wear*  tfcr  parjoa  ndvy 
Both  mar^  sttd  pMbe  'wrrC  i<rw; 

WfaOflt  tlij  iLciaenoos  soso*  aoid  g>V7  na^u 
Bod>  in  the  vcrjid*i  ap^MMU*,  »brd  Tsj»i*« 

Tbote  Urxxau  ix*  wakli  tirr  ba^^blcsMid  ^aw^ur 
KoC  Sa/rm  oolr,  bat  EA/crnty ; 
In  vhicfa  vttfa  loodcr  iilc  ciijr  troBpct  ifitirii 
Because  blown  bj  a  If  ilk  wiwMe  Uaiit  caa  ij 

Beyond  Jwiea%  bound*,  and  noUj 

Alann  the  aduiiiatioa  of  all 

T   4 
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Some  distance  thence,  in  flowr'y  wanton  groves 

Luxurious  Amorosos  sate,  who  by 

The  thrilling  key  of  sports,  and  smiles,  and  loves. 

Effeminated  their  quaint  melody. 
Nimble  Theocritus  and  Naso  were 
The  leading  lords  of  all  that  revell'd  there. 

The  close  of  all  was  an  affected  throng 

Which  chirp'd,  pip'd,  crackled,  squeak'd,  and  buzz'd 

about; 
Mushrooms  of  Verse :  who  yet  as  boldly  sung 
As  Horner*^  self,  and  desperately  thought 

Their  Sonnets  crack  a  noise  as  gallant  made 

As  did  the  thunder  of  an  Iliad. 

• 

It  is.  impossible  to  pass  by  this  group  of  poets 
without  remarking  that  justice  is  by  no  means 
done  to  the  character  of  Spenser^  whose  admir- 
able versification  is  grossly  misrepresented  by 
the  epithets,  painfid^  thicks  and  peevish.  Nor  is 
Theocritus  under  any  point  of  view  properly  as- 
sociated with  Chid;  the  former  being  justly 
valued  for  his  simplicity,  and  adherence  to  na- 
ture, whilst  the  latter  is  too  often  florid,  verbose, 
and  artificial.  In  every  other  respect  the  pas- 
sage has  considerable  merit. 


soosmiE  Luscix.  fall 


There  »  ocrmkmalkw  ^hanrr  mad  sploidoar 
of  descripdoQ  m  this  loi^  mad  ddbonfie  poen 
wUdi  jppears  to  bive  been  struck  ooiy  as  il 
vere^  at  m  heat,  br  the  fertnxtoos  coOssion  of 
scxne  rare  aod  etfaerial  partkles:  and  of  this 
class  the  pictnre  I  am  about  to  ghe  of  a  trran- 
nical  and  amhftinas  monarch,  wilL  I  hare  do 
doubt,  beesteoned  an  adfqnatp  example. 

There  late  the  **  ComqwtnrC  ooe  wbole  HMitwi«M| 


His  radiant  helmet ;  and  in  wanton  pride 
A  gorgeoos  flood  ot*  plomes  aboat  it  pIaT*d, 
Yet  scom'd  the  kiss  ot  an  j  vind  ;  aside 

Tbej  war'd  their  beads  and  corlj  seem'd  to  saj. 
To  eTenr  blast,  Toar  breath  offends ;  avmr. 


A  stately  mantle's  large  expansion  reach'd 
Down  from  his  wide-spread  shoulders  to  his  fiect. 
And  cloth'd  him  with  ail  splendors  that  are  fetched 
From  eastern  shores  the  western  pearls  to  meet : 

His  sword  look*d    lightning  throogfa   its  crjital 

sheath. 
Whose  round  hilt  crowned  its  Tictorioas  blade ; 
His  mighty  sccrptre,  circled  with  a  wreath 
Of  bloodj  bays,  right  dreadfully  he  sway'd* 
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Before  hfan,  on  a  golden  piDary  at 
Whose  massy  foot  a  palm  and  laurel  grewy 
Upon  the  back  of  Triufi^hf  Glory  sate ; 
F^om  whose  full  robes  more  dazzling  lustre  flew 
Than  breaks  from  Phathui  furniture^  when  he 
Through  Cancer  rides  in  June's  high  gallantry. 

A  few  lines  subsequent  to  this  brilliant  pas- 
sage,  occurs  a  stanza  which,  from  the  moral  and 
political  truth  it  conveys,  deserves  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  ;  and  I  am  ht^py  to  add,  that 
both  the  versification  and  the  expression  are 
such  as  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

When  did  a  realm  of  slaves  unto  their  Prince 
The  trusty  sweetness  of  Love's  homage  pay  ? 
When  did  a  Tyrant  with  safe  confidence 
Rely  upon  his  vassals  ?     None  but  they 
Can  fairly  rule,  and  fairly  ruled  be, 
Whom  freedom's  bonds  tie  up  in  Monarchy. 

Canto  V. 

In  canto  the  sixth,  the  poet,  as  introductory 
to  a  description  of  the  deep  sleep  which  fell 
upon  Adam  previous  to  the  creation  of  Eve, 
places  before  us  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  to  which 
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power  he  feigns  Pity  had  been  sent  by  the 
Deity  to  command  her  immediate  inflaenoe  over 
the  feculties  of  our  first  parent.  A  part  of  this 
allegorical  painting,  as  possessed  of  no  incon- 
siderable richness  of  imagination,  I  shall  now 
oflfer  to  my  readers.  Pity  is  represented  as 
^  starting  through  the  earth,*' 


Down  to  the  silent  mouth  of  that  dark  care 
Where  sorrows  find  their  sink,  and  cares 
grave. 


A  lazy  moat  the  grot  incompassed 
With  waters  which  were  never  known  to  f tir ; 
Upon  whose  bank  secure  Oblivion's  bed 
Was  made  of  sluggish  moss  and  caked  fur ; 
BatSy  owls,  and  other  purblind  birds  of  night 
Stole  through  the  swarthy  shades  their  doubtful 
flight. 

Mandrakes  within  the  moat,  and  poppy  grew, 
Which  nodded  to  their  neighb'ring  plump  of  trees : 
Those  were  the  willow,  cypress,  box,  and  yew ; 
Close  at  whose  feet  lay  Quietness  and  Ease  ; 

Whilst  from  the  water  crept  an  heavy  cloud 

Of  dusky  vapours. 
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Through  these  pass'd  Pity  to  a  door  of  jet. 
Whose  wary  ringle  round  was  cloth'd  in  wool ; 
The  porter  Silence 

There  found  she  on  a  bed  of  ebony 

Sleep  laid  at  length,  in  soft  security : 

Close  by  her  couch's  Bide  dropp'd  pipes  of  lead, 

A  swarm  of  bees  were  humming  at  her  head* 

In  the  sleep  which  entrances  Adam,  the  poet 
supposes  him  to  enjoy  a  dream  emblematic  (^ 
what  is  about  to  take  place ;  and,  as  a  portion 
of  the  stanzas  f^propriated  to  this  delineation, 
exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  the  harmony  of  ver- 
sification to  be  occasionally  found  in  Psyche^  I 
feel  it  as  a  debt  due  to  the  author,  to  attract  at- 
tention towards  its  structure.  No  sooner  then 
had  Adam  simk  beneath  the  kindly  influence. 

When  lo,  a  goodly  tree  salutes  his  eye, 
Tall,  wide,  and  full  of  florid  majesty* 

The  woods  look'd  all  that  way,  and  bow'd  their 

head; 
Low  crept  the  shrubs  and  due  obeisance  made ; 
The  plants  and  flowers  their  fragrant  duties  did, 
Ambitious  to  be  gilded  by  his  shade : 
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.    Thus  happy  he  in  glory's  zenith  reigns, 
*King  of  the  hills,  the  vales,  the  woods,  the  plains. 

But  from  his  own  brave  stock,  out  at  his  side, 
A  twig  sprung  up  which  grew  as  fair  as  he  : 
As  high  it  reach*d  its  head,  its  arms  as  wide, 
And  flourished  with  equal  gallantry  : 
Their  leaves  all  kiss'd,  their  arms  embraced  each 

other, 
They  liv'd,  and  lov'd,  and  joy'd,  and  reign'd  to- 
gether. 

At  the  close  of  Canto  the  sixth  occurs  a  pas- 
sage to  which  it  is  possible  Milton  may  have 
been  indebted ;  for  we  are  told  by  the  Editor  of 
the  second  edition  of  Psyche,  that  the  principal 
difference  between  the  impression  of  1 648  and 
that  of  1 702,   consists  in  the  supply  of  a  new 
Canto,  the  sixteenth,  and  in  three  of  the  former 
Cantos  being  each  divided  into  two  parts.     Mil- 
ton, we  know,  was  deeply  read  in  the  works  of 
his  predecessors,  and  there  are  certainly  several 
lines  and  phrases  scattered  through  the  pages 
of  Psyche  which  remind  us  of  something  similar 
in  the  Paradise  Lost     The  passage  before  us, 
however,  is  by  far  the  most  striking  and  direct; 
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the  bard  of  Psydie  is  describing  the  temptation 
of  Eve,  at  the  close  of  which  he  tells  us. 

She  the  Apple  took. 
When  lo,  with  paroxysms  of  strange  dismay 
Th'  amased  Heavmis  stood  still,  Earth's  basis  shook. 
The  troubled  Ocean  roar'd,  the  startled  Air 
In  hollow  groans  profoundly  breath'd  its  fear. 

If  these  lines  be,  as  I  presume  they  are,  in 
the  first  edition  of  Psyche,  they  must  inevitably 
have  attracted  the  notice  and  the  admiration  of 
our  great  poet,  who  has  availed  himself  of  them, 
when  recording  the  first  fatal  trespass,  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  with  the  characteristic  sub- 
limity of  his  genius. 

She  pluck'd,  she  eat ! 
Earth  felt  the  wound  ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost. 

And  again,  when  Adam  yields  to  the  tempt- 
ation of  his  wife : 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs  ;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan : 


voowTUXE  uafinEC.  Stn 


8kj loured;  «nd,iniitteringthiifiiW,«oBifcaBBiirB|K 

Wept  It  ccwiplffting  of  the  maroil  mw 

OrigimL 


In  die  seveziui  Cmto  of  Pffvdifci  wiuA  oan»^ 
mcnoes  liie  histarr  ciT  our  fMirknir'fe  liib.  Titt 
adoratiGa  of  tlie  three  kingt  or  niiagi  iumifc  ^ 
promiDeDt  part ;  and  tbc:  uddreM  of'  tiiCK  per- 
sonages to  tlie  infiuii  Jet^iib,  i^  drawn  vff  in  cmr 
antbor  midi  a  prapnetr,  energr,  and  taniiilinhy^ 
nUcfa,  had  ther  beeo  fimnd  mure  Srwfaaiair 
mlenpened  tfaronjEh  hk  paiee^  wonkl  Imve  rexH- 
dered  the  subject  of  xdt  criiiciKiL  hl  ixri'aiiuiti>t 
acquisition. 

Haring  thrioe  prostnct^  liieaxiKiTei  ic*.  tbe 
feet  of  Jesus,  the  elder  of  ^ht  Biajrl-  ere  be  ofien 
his  oblatioDs,  exduinih.  m  bexiuf  of  LjxziMslf  and 
his  brethren. 

The  foolish  world  c  jnutmet  lu  u-ue  ;  bat  we 
No  more  will  that  ambitiotu  title  own ; 
Which  truly  due,  and  ftuiiiDg  ncMie  but  Thee, 
Before  thj  footstool  here  we  throfr  it  down : 
The  name  of  King  has  flatter'd  us  a  while. 
But  we  resign  to  Thee  that  fitter  stiJe. 
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That  King  art  Thou  ;  the  hopes  of  whose  dear  birth 
Have  many  fainting  generations  cheer'd : 
That  Jacob's  Star  whose  rising  here  on  earth 
The  shades  and  types  of  prophecies  hath  clear*d ; 
Displaying  to  this  grovelling  world,  which  lay 
Till  now  in  darkness,  a  meridian  day. 

That  sovereign  Wisdom^  which  contriv'dst  at  first 

The  fabric  of  this  universal  Ball : 

By  thy  direction  it  from  Nothing  burst ; 

And  in  tliy  counsels  boundless  circle  all 
Motions  of  heaven  and  earth  still  acted  be  : 
Both  Change  and  Chance  are  Certainties  to  Thee. 

We  have  already  had  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  and  in  the  following  stanzas, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  Canto,  our 
author  enumerates  in  a  highly  pleasing  and  poet- 
ical manner,  the  peculiar  gratifications  which 
flow  to  man  from  this  gentlest  of  the  blessings  of 
his  being,  provided  all  be  at  peace  within  his 
breast.    Addressing  Nature,  he  says, 

When  Man  has  travell'd  with  his  hand,  or  mind, 
For  this  both  toils  and  sweats,  as  well  as  that, 
Thou  in  a  tender  misty  vail  dost  bind 
His  heavy  head,  and  teach  his  eyes  to  shut 
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Oat  grief  and  paiDy  that,  so  reposed,  be 
Maj  hugg*d  in  Sleep's  all-downj  bosom  be. 

Tet  otber  creatures  little  find  in  sleep 
Bat  that  dull  pleasure  of  a  gloomy  rest, 
Whidi  thej  themselves  perceive  not  when  they  reap : 
Man  by  this  fuller  privilege  is  blest. 
That  sleep  itself  can  be  awake  to  him. 
And  entertain  him  with  some  courteous  dream. 

In  this  soft  calm,  when  all  alone  the  heart 
Walks  through  the  shades  of  its  own  silent  breast, 
Heaven  takes  delight  to  meet  it,  and  impart 
Those  blessed  visions  which  surpass  the  best 
Of  waking  eyes.  — 

And  he  then  very  truly  adds,  in  reference  to 
the  moral  state  of  the  mind, 

The  sweetest  sleep  is  possible  upon 

A  cold  and  churlish  couch  of  board  or  stone. 

'Tis  not  the  flattVy  of  fine  things  without, 
Which  can  with  genuine  softness  clothe  thy  rest ; 
Down  proves  but  precious  thorns,  and  silk  doth  flout 
His  hopes  of  quiet  sleep,  whose  treacherous  breast, 
Though  with  external  unguents  sleek,  within 
Is  harsh  and  rugged,  being  lined  with  sin. 
VOL.  I.  u 
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The  honest  ploughman  in  the  sunple  straw 
Which  fumish'd  his  first  board,  and  now  his  bed^ 
Reaps  solid  savoury  rest,  and  steeps  his  brow 
In  deepest  ease :  whilst  though  the  tyrants  head 

fie  laid  in  delicacy's  softest  lap, 

By  gnawing  fears  and  cares  'tis  ploughed  up. 

■ 

The  canto  from  which  the  above  extract  is 
taken,  contains  a  long  detail  of  the  fears  and  the 
cruelties  of  Herod,  when  he  finds  that  the  Wise 
Men  have  deceived  him,  and  return  no  more. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  tjrrant  are  painted  in 
very  strong  and  bold  colours,  and  the  following 
passage  in  particular,  and  more  especially  the 
concluding  stanza,  may  be  pronounced  worthy 
of  preservation,  as  well  for  the  vigour  and  beauty 
of  the  language,  as  for  the  strength  and  pro- 
priety of  the  imagery. 

Dark  dreadful  fancies,  and  self-thwarting  cares 
Worried  his  breast,  and  chased  sleep  from  his  eyes : 
For  up  he  starts,  his  grisly  beard  he  tears, 
And  round  about  his  chamber  cursing  flies : 

He  cursed  himself,  and  heaven,  and  all  its  stars, 
But  chiefly  that  which  pointed  out  his  fears. 
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And  he  then  exdaims,  in  an  agony  of  baffled 
canning  and  malice, 

SeCy  now  i  bow  well  ihy  credulous  courtesy 
Repayed  is  ;  those  kings  the  news  have  spread 
Through  all  the  regions  of  wide  Araby ; 
Which  join'd  in  zeal's  bold  league,  have  made  an, 

head 
To  tear  **  thee  from"  thy  throne : 

Methinks  I  smell  the  battle  drawing  near, 
And  vengeance  aiming  at  my  careless  brain ; 
Methinks  the  thunder  of  their  arms  I  hear, 
And  see  the  lightning  flashing  on  the  plain ; 

Loud  in  mine  ears,  methinks,  the  name  doth  ringi 
The  shouted  name,  of  IsraeFs  neto^bom  King. 

The  reception,  also,  which  the  soul  of  Herod 
meets  on  approaching  the  regions  of  everlasting 
punishment,  is  conceived  in  the  boldest  spirit  of 
sacred  poesy : 

Lo,  at  his  coming,  lo,  th*  infernal  pit 
Was  moved ;  where  every  damned  prince  arose 
From  his  sulphureous  throne  of  pangs,  and  met 
This  more  deserving  tyrant. 

u  2 
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TTlie  tooeqfKfe^  and  dread  of  deaths  so  strongly 
impressed  on  the  heart  of  man,  have  been  a 
frequent  theme  both  for  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet;  yet,  powerftrlly  and  repeatedly  as  the 
workings  of  this  instinct  have  been  described, 
there  are  not  many  pictures  on  the  subject  which, 
Ibr  strength  and  distinctness  of  colouring,  can 
surpass  what  I  have  now  to  produce  from  Psyche. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  stanzas  are 
selected  from  a  considerable  number  on  the 
same  topic  of  a  very  inferior  cast. 

The  buried  captive,  whose  dark  duDgeon  is 
His  antidated  and  his  sadder  grave, 
Though  bani&h'd  thus  from  vital  happiness. 
Yet  hugs  his  life  as  dearly,  as  the  brave 
And  free'st  gallant  who  his  lust  can  please 
With  all  the  fat  of  pleasure  and  of  ease. 

The  leper,  clothed  in  his  winding  sheet 
By  his  disease,  abhors  the  thought  of  death  ; 
Life  still  is  ev'n  iu  his  dead  body  sweet ; 
And  full  as  precious  he  reputes  his  breath 

As  lovely  virgins,  whose  fair  feature's  dress 

Of  native  roses,  and  of  lilies  is. 
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The  lamentable  gaUeyslave^  who  fast 

Is  chained  to  perpetual  misery, 

Still  toils  and  rows  against  the  tempest's  blast 

Without  all  hopes  that  any  port  can  be 

His  hav'n  of  rest ;  yet  holds  that  life  full  dear 
Which  only  makes  his  bondage  persevere. 

Thus  all  the  gall  that  sharpest  misery 
Into  the  heart  of  mortal  life  can  pour,  ^ 

Meets  there  such  resolute  powers  of  suavity 
As  conquers  all  its  bitterness. 

Tear  what  you  will  from  man  bedides^  and  he  ' 
Will  stoutly  set  his  shoulders  to  sustain 
Tlie  loss  ;  but  if  his  life  attacked  be, 
In  vain  all  comforts  fawn  on  him  ;  in  vain 

Are  crowns  and  sceptres  proffer'd  him,  a  price 
Too  poor  to  hire  him  to  his  obsequies. 

Canto  xiv. 

From  among  the  almost  innumerable  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  morality  which  are  profusely 
scattered  through  this  long  and  elaborate  poem, 
I  wish  to  cull  forth  one  which  shall  afford  the 
reader  a  specimen  of  the  energy  and  simplicity 
both  of  thought  and  diction  which  occasiouallyy 
though  I  am  grieved  to  say  but  rarely,  add  force 

u  S 
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and  interest  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precept. 
The  author  is  expatiating  on  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  discipline  and  industry,  and  after 
instancing  some  of  their  noblest  results,  he 
exdaimsi 

How  lovely  shine  these  bright  examples  which. 

Invite  our  study  into  honour's  way ! 

What  tongue  would  grudge  in  its  sublimest  pitch 

Of  strained  art,  to  consecrate  a  lay 

Of  praise  to  them  ?  and  why  should  we  admire 
What  yet  we  dare  not  venture  to  desire  ? 

Ease,  ease  alone's  the  rust  of  that  brave  metal 
Which  strengthens  noble  spirits  for  virtue's  battel. 

No  pains  so  painful  are  to  those  who  know 

Their  soul's  activity,  as  lazi/  rest : 

And  on  my  foes,  might  I  free  curses  throw, 

My  worst  should  be,  what  Drones  esteem  the  best: 

No  imprecations  would  I  shoot,  but  this ; 

And  damn  them  to  no  Hell  but  Idleness. 

Canto  XX. 

It  is  seldom  that  our  poet,  when  he  has  oc- 
^»ision  to  introduce  the  agency  of  Satan,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  he  is  often  ob- 
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liged  to  do,  can  escape  exhibiting  the  ludicrous 
or  the  horribly  grotesque.  But  in  the  following 
lines,  which  describe  the  flight  of  that  Evil  Spirit 
from  Heaven,  into  which  he  had  momentarily 
intruded  himself  under  the  guise  of  an  Angel  of 
Light,  there  is  a  portion  of  Miltonic  force  and 
grandeur. 

As  down  through  Heaven  he  rush'd,  he  proudly 

threw 
Scorn  on  the  stars  which  he  could  not  possess ; 
Then  through  the  air  imperiously  he  flew, 
And  by  his  looks  proclaimed  that  realm  was  his. 

His  swarthy  wings  lash'd  that  soft  element 
With  violent  speed,  and  made  it  roar  aloud ; 
No  wind  did  ever  with  such  furious  bent 
Or  hideous  noise,  through  those  mild  regions  croud; 
No  bolt  of  thunder  ever  rent  its  path 
With  such  precipitant  tumultuous  wrath. 

Canto  xxii. 

Further  on  in  the  same  canto  we  meet  with  a 
very  striking  description  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Uranius^  the  guardian  and  companion  of  Psyche, 
in  composing  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 

u  4 
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bnt  that  our  author  must  have  had  in  his  re- 
collection  the  fate*  of  Rowland  Taylor,  who^ 
whilst  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Que^i 
Mary,  perished  at  the  stake,  within  half  a  mile 
of  die  spot  where  the  poet  was  writing,  a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  protestantism.  The  lines  will 
Bpp\j  with  the  happiest  truth  and  precision  to 
this  memorable  instance  of  triumphant  fSedth  and 
piety. 

Then  with  a  brand 
The  pile  they  kindle,  and  blow  up  the  flame. 

But  mild  Uranius  having  kiss'd  the  stake, 
And  every  faggot  which  his  lips  could  reach, 
At  leisure  was  his  noble  prayers  to  make 
For  pardon  for  his  murderers*  fury,  which 

Blinded  with  superstition's  veil,  alas  ! 

Perceived  not  what  part  it  acting  was. 

Then  purer  than  the  flame,  and  brighter  far. 
Which  mounted  from  his  pile,  his  soul  did  fly  ; 
It  higher  flew  than  that,  and  gain'd  the  sphere 
Not  of  the  stars,  but  oijelicity  ; 

Where  it  was  welcomed  to  its  final  home 

By  Martyrdom-8  illustrious  diadem. 
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Go,  valiant  Saini,  thy  conquest  is  complete ; 

Go  where  immortal  laurel  ready  is 

With  endless  honor  thy  bright  brows  to  meet ; 

Go,  and  possess  thy  Masters  realm  of  bliss : 
Thy  name  and  fame  shall  reverend  be  beneath 
So  long  as  Piety  on  earth  shall  breathe. 

To  these  longer  passages  I  shall  now  beg 
leave  to  attach,  a  few  single  stanzas  of  great 
beauty,  and  which  are,  indeed,  an  almost  suf^ 
ficient  reward  for  the  toil  of  wading  through  the 
folio  in  which  they  have  been  locked  up.  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  more  just  and  impressive 
than  the  following  picture  of  piety  ? 

O  how  imperious  is  Meek  Piety, 
Whether  it  will  or  no,  commanding  all 
Spectators  into  love  and  reverence  !     He 
Who  at  true  honor  reacheth,  must  let  fall 

His  other  plumes,  and  wisely  learn  to  dress 

Body  and  soul  in  humble  holiness. 

Canto  X. 

And,  again,  it  is  said  of  Psyche,  in  a  strain 
alike  exquisite  for  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiment 
and  the  poetry  of  the  diction. 
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Abroad,  she  counted  but  her  prison ;  Home, 
Home  was  the  region  of  her  liberty. 
Abroad  diversion  throng'd,  and  left  no  room 
For  zeal's  set  task,  and  virtue's  business  free : 
Home  was  her  less  incumber'd  scene,  though 

there 
Angels  and  God  she  knew  spectators  were. 

Canto  xviii. 

But,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  passage  in  the 
Tolome  which  for  splendor  of  language  and 
brilliancy  of  versification,  can  vie  with  the  sub- 
sequent four  lines.  The  poet  is  representing 
the  guard  of  soldiers  trembling  with  terror  at 
the  miraculous  circumstances  which  take  place 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  on  the  morning  of  his 
resurrection,  amongst  which,  as  the  most  ap- 
palling to  them,  he  particularly  notices  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  angelic  visitor  : 

But  chiefly  at  the  AngeVs  presence  they 
Were  overwhelmed  in  a  flood  of  fright ; 
His  robes  were  glorious  as  the  morning's  ray, 
And  partners  with  the  driven  snow  in  white.  * 

Canto  XV. 

*  As  a  striking  proof  of  the  strange  want  of  taste,  and  lu- 
dicnnis  familiarity  of  language  which  are  to  be  found  not  only 
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It  is  altogether  needless  to  point  out  to  my 
readers  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lines  of  this  quotation,  for  they  are  not  to  be 
exceeded  by  the  most   polished  specimens  of 
modern  versification. 

Instances  of  this  kind,  indeed,  surrounded  as 
they  usually  are  in  the  volume  before  us  by  a 
mass  of  very  inferior  materials,  strike  the  eye 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  amidst  midnight  dark- 
ness, and  excite,  perhaps,  firom  the  power  of 
contrast,  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  than,  in 
any  other  situation,  they  would  probably  pro- 
duce. Yet  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 
sublimity  of  the  stanza  I  am  now  about  to  pro- 
duce, can  require  no  relief  from  this  or  any  other 
source,  to  effect  a  very  powerful  impression  on 


in  eyery  canto,  but  in  every  page  of  this  long  poem,  I  shall 
subjoin,  in  this  note,  the  couplet  which  immediately  follows  the 
fine  passage  in  my  text,  and  which  closes,  indeed,  the  stania. 

For  'twas  his  Ecaier  suit ,  the  suit  he  had 
To  honour  this  bright/east  on  purpose  made. 

Nothing  more  than  this  instance  can  be  required  to  show 
what  sifting  and  selection  are  necessary  in  quoting  from  the 
Pkyche  of  Dr.  Beaumont. 
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the  mind,  and  witk  it   I  shall  conclude  this 
series  of  extracts. 

Gody  God  alone  is  King  of  Nature  ;  and 
His  Voice  the  fountain  was  whence  first  she  sprung. 
And  ever  since  hath  been  the  rule  whereby 
She  steers  her  loyal  course.  That  Voice  which  rung 
So  loud  as  to  awake  Vacuity 
Into  a  full  and  mighty  world. 

Canto  X. 


I  have  now  brought  forward  what  will,  I 
think,  fully  establish  the  assertion  of  Pope,  that 
there  are  in  the  Psyche  of  Dr.  Beaumont  "  a 
great  many  flowers  well  worth  gathering."  I 
have  sought  far  and  near,  indeed,  for  these 
flowers,  and  amidst  a  wilderness  of  strange  and 
monstrous  growth ;  but  they  are  such,  if  I  do  not 
deceive  myself,  as  will,  for  beauty  and  rarity, 
amply  compensate  the  trouble  which  attended 
the  research.  That  there  are  others  which 
might  be  collected  by  going  over  the  same 
ground,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny ;  but  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  from  a  rapid  glance  whilst 
passing,  that,  in  freshness  and  distinctness  of 
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colouring,   they  will  be  found  far  inferior  to 
those  which  form  the  present  bouquet. 

iDropping  the  metaphor,  however,  I  shall  now 
place  before  my  readers,  with  the  view  of  ex- 
hibiting the  variety  which  has  been  aimed  at  in 
selecting  them,  a  table  of  the  arrangement  and 
the  titles  of  the  specimens  which  have  been 
produced.  They  will  be  found  to  have  been 
given  in  the  following  order :—  1.  The  Seasons* 
2.  The  Paradise  of  the  Poets.  8.  The  Tyrant 
4.  The  Free  Monarchy.  5.  The  Cave  of  Sleep. 
6.  Adam's  Dream.  7.  The  Transgression  of 
Eve.  8.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  9.  The 
Blessings  of  Sleep.  10.  Herod  in  Fear,  and  in 
Hades.  1 1.  The  Love  of  Life.  12.  The  Praise 
of  Industry.  13.  The  Flight  of  Satan.  14.  The 
Martyrdom.  15.  Piety.  16.  Domestic  Virtue. 
1 7.  The  Angel  at  the  Tomb  of  Jesus.  1 8.  The 
Voice  of  God. 

The  catalogue,  short  as  it  is,  will  sufficiently 
prove  that  Dr.  Beaumont  possessed  a  vigorous 
and  a  plastic  imagination ;  and  were  we  to  form 
an  estimate  of  his  powers  from  these  insulated 
extracts,  he  might  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  country. 
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How  greatly  is  it  to  be  lapiented,  then,  that 
when  the  volume  whence  these  passages  have 
been  drawn  is  once  opened,  the  allotment  most 
vanish  like  a  dream,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
behold  in  almost  every  page  the  most  revolting 
violations  of  simplicity  and  taste  !  I  have  en- 
deavoured, however,  as  fiur  as  may  lie  in  my 
power,  that  all  shall  not  peri^  through  want  of 
discrimination ;  and  when  I  shall  have  added  in 
another  number,  a  few  gems  from  the  minor 
poems,  I  trust  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have  done 
some  little  service  to  the  poetical  memory  of 
this  ahnost  forgotten  bard  of  Hadleigh. 


END    OF   THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 


London 1 

Printed  bj  A.  &  R.  Spottitwoode, 
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Come,  sweetest  Summer  ! 
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No.  X. 

On  yonder  verdant  hillock  laid, 
Where  oaks  and  elms,  a  friendly  shade, 

O'erlook  the  falling  stream, 
O  master  of  the  Latin  lyre, 
Awhile  with  thee  will  I  retire, 

From  summer's  noontide  beam. 

Akenside. 

Gay  and  convivial  as  is  the  character  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  poetry  of  Horace,  there  is  fre- 
quently intermingled  with  it,  even  in  its  lightest 
mood,  something  which  tends  to  check  the 
triumph  of  the  mere  sensualist,  something  which 
brings  vividly  before  him  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  human  life,  and  the  consequent  futility  of  all 
his  enjoyments.     It   is  to  this  feature   in  the 
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compositions  of  the  Roman  bard,  a  feature  not 
yet  sufficiently  noticed,  and  which  may  be  said^ 
even  whilst  the  shouts  of  revelry  and  mirth  are 
loudest  in  our  ears,  to  point  as  it  were  to  death 
dimly  hovering  in  the  back  ground,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  his  mfost  pleasing  and  in- 
structive passages,  —  passages  which  reach  the 
heart,  and  breathe  over  the  mind  a  spirit  of 
sweet  and  philosophic  melancholy. 

It  is  true  that,  conforming  in  some  measure 
to  the  practice  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were 
sometimes  wont,  on  occasions  of  high  festivity, 
to  place  a  skeleton  on  the  table,  as  an  incentive 
to  hard  drinking,  he  has  now  and  then  intro- 
duced imagery  of  this  mournful  kind  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  hour,  yet  has  he  ever  done  it  in  terms 
which  clearly  indicate  that  he  was  no  disciple  of 
Epicurus  in  the  gross  sense  in  which  the  tenets 
of  that  philosopher  have  been  generally,  but 
incorrectly,  understood.  For,  when  he  teUs  us, 
in  the  ninth  ode  of  his  first  book, 

—  Quid  sit  futurum  cr^  fuge  qusrere;  et 
Quem  sbrs  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
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Appone :  necdalceaamores 
3peme  puer,  neque  tu  choreas :  — 
Pennitte  Divig  cetera. 

Seek  not  to  know  the  bliss  or  pain 
That  from  to-morrow  takes  its  birth ; 

But  count  each  day  a  present  gain  ; 
Enjoy  sweet  love  and  festal  mirth  :  — 

Trust  to  the  gods  the  rest. 

BOSCAWSN. 

and,  in  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  recommending 
similar  forbearance,  when  he  adds, 


Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 


Spem  longam  reseces :  dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 
JEtas :  carpe  diem,  qukm  minimiim  credula  ifMis- 
tero. 

Pour  the  rich  wine,  in  gay  enjoyment  wise, 
Contract  the  hopes  of  life's  contracted  date : 

Even  whilst  we  speak  the  winged  moment  flies ; 
Snatch  present  bliss,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate* 

BOSCAWEN. 

he  does  but  inculcate  what  may  be  taught  with- 
out any  impeachment  either  of  reason  or  virtue; 

B  2 
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that,  dismissing  all  unavailing  anxiety  for  the 
future,  we  should  enjoy  the  present  hour  cheer- 
fudly^  socially,  and  temperately  ;  doctrine 
which,  whilst  it  was  evidently  never  designed 
by  the  poet  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
grovelling  import  of  those  who  call  out  "  to  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  comes  recom- 
mended to  us  from  the  highest  of  all  authorities, 
by  which  we  are  told  "  to  cast  all  our  care  upon 
God^^  "  to  take  no  anxious  thought  for  the  mor- 
rctuo^  and  that  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof^ 

A  great  part,  however,  of  the  sentiment  and 
imagery  to  which  we  allude,  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Horace,  not  merely  as  incitements  to 
pleasure,  from  a  consideration  of  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  but  as  correctives 
also  of  that  imbecility  and  dissipation  of  mind 
which  are  but  too  apt  to  spring  from  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  possession  of  wealth  and  luxuri- 
ous indulgence.  It  is  thus  that  in  his  address 
to  his  friend  Dellius,  who  appears  to  have  been 
dissolute  in  his  habits,  and  deficient  at  the  same 
time  in  fortitude  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  he 
places  before  him,  as  a  motive  to  energy  and 
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consistency  of  character,  and  to  a  temperate 
joyment  of  the  laxaries  of  opulence^  the  cer- 
tain^ that,  notwithstanding  all  his  cares  and 
apprehensions,  and  consequent  vaciUation  of 
conduct,  neither  these,  nor  the  accmnalatioD  of 
riches,  nor  the  orgies  of  Toluptuousness,  will 
protract  the  stroke  of  fite : — 

^£quam  memento  reboj  in  ardois 
Senrare  mentem ;  doq  secus  in  bonift 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laetitia,  moriture  DeUi, 
Seu  moestus  omni  tempore  vixeris, 
Seu  te  in  remoto  gramioe  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  not^  Falemi ; 
Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant 
Ramis,  et  obliquo  laborat 

Lympha  fugax  trepidare  vivo  :  — 
Cedes  coemptis  saltibus,  et  domo, 
Villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit : 
Cedes ;  et  extructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potietur  haeres. 
Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest. 

lib.  ii«  Od«  Si. 

B  8 
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With  ttedfast  soul  thy  course  maintain, 
Should  griefs  assail  thee,. toils  oppress;. 

NoF  less  from  boundless  joy  refrain. 

Should  pleasure  smilei  and  fortune  bless* 

Eor,..Dellius,  death's  sure  lot  is  thine, 
Though  grief  embitter  every  hour. 

Though  richest,  best  Falemian  wine 
Court  thee  within  the  mossy  bower. 

Where  the  tall  pipe  in  stately  rows, 
With  poplars,  forms  a  friendly  shade. 

Where  the  swift  stream  obliquely  flows, 

And,  quivering,  murmurs  through  the  glade.-* 

Soon  must  thou  quit  thy  dear-bought  wood, 
Thy  treasures  piFd  with  ceaseless  care. 

Thy  villa  wash'd  by  Tiber's  flood, 
Thy  stately  mansion,  to  thine  heir. 

Though  great  thy  wealth,  renowned  thy  birth. 
Nor  birth  nor  opulence  can  save. 

BoSCAW£N« 

Again,  also,  in  the  opening  of  the  third  book, 
with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  blessings  ot  con- 
tentment, and  whilst  expatiating  on  the  futility 
it  hoOfnxtf  wealth,   and  fame,  even  when  cb- 


tained  without  any  sacrifice  of  int^rity  or  sub- 
serviency to  the  follies  of  the  great,  he  introduces 
the  same  awfiil  and  awakening  imagery,  pointing 
to  the  grave  as  hastening  witli  equal  if  not  more 
rapid  strides,  to  entomb  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor,  the  lofty  as  well  as  the  medc. 

Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis  ;  hie  generosior 
Descendat  in  campum  petitor ; 
Moribus  hie,  meliorque  famk 
Contendat ;  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major ;  equa  lege  necessitas 
Sortitur  insignes  et  imos  : 
Omne  capax  movet  urna  nomen. 

Lib.  iii.  Od«  1. 

Some  spread  plantations  o'er  the  earth, 
In  wider  range  :  some  build  their  claim 

To  public  honours  on  illustrious  birth ; 

Some  on  the  juster  ground  of  well-earn'd  fame. 

On  some  a  crowd  of  clients  wait ; 

Yet,  ah  1  stern  fate,  with  equal  doom, 
Shakes  in  its  ample  urn  the  poor,  the  great, 
Destined  alike  to  fill  the  silent  tomb. 

BOSCAWEN. 
B   4 
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But  if  it  be  necessary  to  awaken  the  unthink- 
ing from  their  dreams  of  pleasure,  of  ambition, 
and  long  life,  by  recalling  to  their  heated  ima- 
ginations how  fi'agile  and  illusory  are  their 
views  and  hopes,  and  how  soon  to  be  terminated 
by  the  extinction  of  their  being  in  this  world,  it 
is  yet  more  essential  that  those  who,  void  of  all 
moral  restraint,  rush  into  the  arms  of  vice  to 
gratify  their  lusts,  and  add  injustice,  avarice, 
and  oppression,  to  the  caprices  of  folly  and  the 
pursuits  of  dissipation,  should  be  reminded,  if 
possible,  in  still  stronger  terms,  of  the  inevitable 
hour  which  is  hurrying  forward  to  arrest  their 
career.  And  this  our  poet  has  admirably  done 
in  numerous  instances,  and  in  none  with  more 
effect  than  in  the  following  lines,  where  he  pre- 
sents us  with  a  striking  and  pathetic  sketch  of 
the  miseries  resulting  from  the  cupidity  of  the 
wealthy  and  unprincipled  patrician. 

Quid,  qudd  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium 

Sal  is  avarus  ?  pellitur  patemos 
In  sinu  ferens  Deos 

£t  uxor  et  vir,  sordidosque  nates. 
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Nulla  certior  tamen 

Rapacis  Orci  sede  destinata 
Aula  divitem  manet 

Herum.  Lib.  ii.  Od.  18. 

Whaty  though  thy  avarice  burst  each  bound, 
Oppress  the  poor,  the  weak,  coropell'd  to  yield, 

O'erthrow  the  land-mark,  leap  the  mound. 
And  drive  the  peasant  from  his  only  field, 

Whilst  the  sad  pair  to  exile  go. 
Forced  by  stern  power  to  seek  some  new  abodes. 

And  clasp,  in  deep  despairing  woe. 
Their  infant  race,  their  lov'd  paternal  gods ; 

Yet,  at  the  dread  appointed  hour. 
Rapacious  death  spreads  wide  his  palace  gate. 

And  grasps  thee  by  his  fatal  power, 
To  none  more  certain  than  the  wealthy  great. 

BOSCAWEK. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  represent- 
ation of  the  despair  of  the  exiled  peasants,  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  yet  more  beautiful 
and  affecting  delineation  of  Goldsmith,  who, 
whilst  describing  in  his  Deserted  Village  its 
helpless  peasantry  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  rich  and  rapa- 
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cious,  appears  to  have  bad  this  passage  of  the 
Roman  lyrist  immediately  before  him.  He  has 
adopted,  however,  a  much  wider  canvass,  and 
having  brought  his  groups  more  minutely  and 
distinctly  on  the  fore-ground,  the  picture  has^  in 
consequence,  become  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  interesting  in  the  compass  of  modem 
poetry.  We  shall  bring  it  forward  here  as  an 
exquisite  enlargement  and  illustration  of  the 
Honitian  miniature. 

Good  Heav'n !  what  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting 

day, 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bowVs,  and  fondly  look'd  their 

last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  Western  main  ; 
Andy  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Retum'd  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 
Tlie  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  other's  woe ; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wish'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 


Hit  lordy  daughter,  loyelier  in  her  tears, 
The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  jears, 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  bless'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose ; 
And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 
WMht  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  fdl  ibe  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury !  thou  curs'd  by  heaven's  decree, 
How  iil  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ! 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  our  paper,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Horace  has  not  merely  contented  himself  with 
the  introduction  of  reflections  on  the  proximity 
of  death,  and  the  short-lived  tenure  of  sensual 
delights,  as  powerful  correctives  of  luxury,  dis- 
sipation, and  vice ;  but  he  has  taken  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  also  in  contrasting  the  innocent 
gratifications  of  life  with  imagery  of  this  mourn- 
ful and  pathetic  cast,  fully  aware  how  greatly 
our  interest  in  these  scenes  is  augmented  by 
such  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  transitory 
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nature  of  all  human  enjoyment)  even  when  motft 
rational  and  pure. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  subdued  li^t  and  shade, 
of  gently  agitating  the  soul  by  opposed  but  not 
violent  emotions,  that  many  of  the  sweetest  com- 
positions of  the  Sabine  bard  have  been  conceived 
and  finished,  in  colours,  perhaps,  less  deq)  and 
contrasted  than  some  of  the  pictures  we  have 
just  been  contemplating  but  productive  of  a  yet 
more  tender  and  interesting  impression.  Let  us 
select,  for  example,  the  following  passage  from 
his  ode  to  Posthumus : 

Eheu,  fugacesy  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  anni :  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  senectae 
Afferety  indomitseque  morti :  — 
Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor :  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te,  prseter  invisas  cupressot, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 

Lib.  ii.  Od.  14. 

Ah,  Posthumus,  how  flits  away 
On  rapid  wings  the  transient  hour  1 

No  pious  offerings  can  delay 

Stem  age,  or  death's  all  conquering  power.  — 
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Thy  lands,  thy  dome,  thy  pleasing  wife. 
These  must  thou  quit ;  'tis  nature's  doom  : 

No  tree,  whose  culture  charms  thy  life. 
Save  the  sad  cypress,  waits  thy  tomb. 

BOSCAWEN. 

The  effect  thus  produced  by  recalling  the  urn 
or  the  tomb  with  all  their  endearing  associations 
amid  scenes  of  rural  happiness  and  domestic 
felicity,  has  been  copied  by  a  few  master-minds 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  genius  of 
ancient  poetry ;  and  among  these  none  has  more 
happily  caught  and  embodied  the  very  spirit  of 
the  style  we  have  been  commenting  upon,  than 
the  justly  celebrated  painter  Poussin,  who,  in 
one  of  the   most  beautiful  of  his  landscapes, 
well  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Arcadia^ 
has   brought   forward   to  the  eye   an  incident 
whose   influence    over  the  mind  and  heart  is 
precisely  such  as  Horace  has  so  often  delighted 
to  call  forth.     It  would  be  injustice  perhaps  to 
the  subject  to  omit  in  this  place  a  description  of 
this  picture  and  its  effects,  or  to  give  it  in  any 
other  language  than  that  of  the  eloquent  Abbe 
Du  Bos.     "  Le  tableau  dont  je  parle,"  he  re- 
marks, ^'  repr^sente  le  paysage   d'une  contr^e 
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riante.  Au  milieu  Tod  voit  le  monunieiit  d'une 
jeune  fille  morte  ^  la  fleur  de  son  fige :  c^est  ce 
qu'on  connoit  par  la  statue  de  cette  fille  couchfe 
sur  le  tombeau,  a  la  maniere  des  anciens.  L'in- 
scription  s^pulcrale  n'est  que  de  quatre  mots 
Latins :  Je  vivois  cependant  en  Atcadie)  Ei  in 
Arcadia  ego.  Mais  cette  inscription  si  courte 
fiiit  faire  les  plus  s^rieuses  reflexions  k  deux 
jeunes  garfons  et  a  deux  jeunes  fiUes  parses  de 
guirlandes  de  fleurs,  et  qui  paroissent  avoir  ren- 
contre  ce  monument  si  triste  en  des  lieux  ou  Ton 
devine  bien  qu'ils  ne  cherchoient  pas  un  objet 
affligeant.  Un  d'entre  eux  fait  remarquer  aux 
autres  cette  inscription  en  la  montrant  du  doigt, 
et  Ton  ne  voit  plus  sur  leurs  visages,  a  travers 
Taffliction  qui  s'en  empare,  que  les  restes  d'une 
joie  expirante.  On  s'imagine  entendre  les  re- 
flexions de  ces  jeunes  personnes  sur  la  mort 
qui  n'^pargne  ni  Tage,  ni  la  beautd,  et  contre 
laquelle  les  plus  heureux  climats  n'ont  point 
d'azile.  On  se  figure  ce  qu'elles  vent  se  dire  de 
touchant,  lorsqu'elles  seront  revenues  de  la 
premiere  surprise,  et  Ton  Papplique  a  soi-m^me 
et  a  ceux  k  qui  Ton  s'int^resse."  * 

*  Baflexions  Critiques  sur  La  Poesie  et  sur  La  Peinture. 
Sixi^me  Edition.     Premiere  Partie,  p.  55, 
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That   Horace,  together  with  all,  even  the 
wisest  and  the  best  among  the  ancient  world, 
must,  from  their  condition  of  doubt  and  scep- 
ticism as  to  any  future  state  of  existence,  have 
viewed  the  shortness  and  uncertain^  of  human 
life  with  a  gloom,   from  which  believers   in  a 
resurrection   from   the   dead   are    happily   ex- 
empt, is  a  circumstance  which   cannot  fail  to 
have  rendered,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
at  least,  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the  description 
which  has  just  been  selected  from  his  works, 
still  more  conflicting  and  impressive ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  expression  of  his  feelings  on  this  me- 
lancholy view  of  the  destiny  of  human  nature, 
as  it  appeared  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
heathen  world,  has  furnished  him  with  another 
series  of  similarly  contrasted  pictures,  fidly  equal 
perhaps  to  the  former  in  their  power  of  awaken- 
ing some  of  the  most  awful  and  touching  con- 
templations which  can  agitate  the  breast  of  man. 
Of  these,  as  still  further  elucidating  the  express 
subject  of  this  paper,  and  consequently  affording 
a  more  ample  display  of  the  pensively  moral 
turn  of  thought  so  peculiarly  frequent  in  our 
poet,  one  or  two  instances,  out  of  many  that 
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might  be  produced,  shall  be  given*  It  is  thus 
that,  in  a  strain  of  imagery  which  parallels  the 
plamtive  and  well-known  lines  of  Moscfaus,  he 
laments  the  utter  extinction  of  human  beings 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  resuscitation  of  the  ve- 
getable world. 

DiflFugere  nives ;  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis* 

Arboribusque  comae : 
Mutat  terra  vices ;  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt : 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet 

Ducere  nuda  choros. 
Immortalia  ne  spores,  monet  annus,  et  almum 

Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris :  ver  proterit  aestas, 

Interitura,  simul 
Pomifer  autumnus  fruges  effuderit :  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  coelestia  lunae : 

No8  ubi  decidimus 
Qu5  pius  ^neas,  quo  Tullus  dives,  et  Ancus, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 

Lib.  iv.  Od.  7. 
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Lo  1  from  the  hills  recede  the  wintry  snows  ; 

Soft  herbage   springs,    the    grove    resumes  its 
pride : 
Earth  feels  the  change ;  the  lessening  river  flows 

Within  its  banks^  an  unambitious  tide. 

The  graceful  nymphs,  unawed  by  conscious  fear, 
In  native  beauty  lead  the  festal  choir. 

But  thou,  frail  man,  observe  the  changeful  year. 
Nor  dare  to  immortality  aspire. 

To  genial  gales  the  icy  ch illness  yields : 

Now    spring    retires ;    now    summer    quits   the 
plain  ; 

Now  fruitful  autumn  clothes  the  plenteous  fields  ; 
And  now  stern  winter  re-asserts  her  reign. 

Each  fading  wane  th'  increasing  moons  supply, 
But  man,  unhappy  man,  when  once  convey'd 

Where  even  our  great,  our  pious  fathers  lie. 
Returns  to  dust,  and  flits  an  empty  shade. 

BOSCAWEN. 

A  precisely  similar  vein  of  pensive  reflection 
runs  through  the  fourth  ode  of  the  first  book, 
and  may  be  found,  indeed,  scattered,  though  in 
a.  less   full   and   developed    manner,    through 

VOL.  II.  c 
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many  parts  of  his  Lyric  compositions.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  when  employed  in  the  moumfiil 
duty  of  weeping  over  the  grave  of  superior  in- 
tellect and  genius,  that  our  poet  has  deplored 
most  feelingly  the  impenetrable  gloom  which 
shrouded  from  the  eye  of  the  Pagan  philosopher 
any  certain  or  consolatory  prospect  of  a  future 
life.  How  beautiful  and  affecting,  for  instance;, 
is  the  opening  of  his  monody  on  the  death  of 
Archytas: 

Te  maris  et  terrae,  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinum 

Munera  :  nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 

Percurrisse  polum^  morituro. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor  conviva  Deorum, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras^ 
£t  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus :  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden,  iterum  orco 
Demissum ;  q  nam  vis,  clypeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae ; 

Judice  te,  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique. 

Lib.  i.  Od.  28. 
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Tbee,  whofle  great  mind  could  icaD  card's 
domftiiity 

Trace  the  vast  deep,  the  coiiiitle»midf  rrptoij 
Archytas,  thee  one  iMvnnr  bed  coatmrn. 

One  lonely  spot  on  the  Matinian  shore. 

Ah !  what  avails  it  that  thy  pierdng  socd 
Could  heaven*s  majestic  BmiaiiieDt  ascend. 

Grasp  the  bright  wooders  of  the  starry  po2e. 
Since  here  at  last  thy  cares,  thy  labours,  end  ? 

Thus  Tantalus,  the  guest  ofgods,  lay  loar ; 

Thus  did  Tithonus,  raised  to  heaven  expire; 
Thus  mighty  Minos,  though  ordained  to  know 

The  sacred  mysteries  of  his  awful  sire. 

Even  the  fam'd  sage  who  claim*d  Eophorbus* 
shield, 

Skill'd  as  thou  deem*st,  in  truth,  in  nature's  lore^ 
Who  taught  but  mortal  clay  to  death  would  yield. 

Even  he  again  has  sunk,  to  rise  no  more. 

BOSCAWXV. 


There  is  every  reason  to  think,  however,  that 
Horace,  notwithstanding  that,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  world,  he  mig^  enter* 

c  2 
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tain  m&ny  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  future  state,  cherished  ^a  decided  prepon- 
derancy  of  belief  for  the  doctrines  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  that,  whilst  only  sportively,  and  for 
the  occasion,  an  apparent  adapter  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Epicurus  and  the  precepts  of  Aristyp- 
pus,  he  was,  on  principle,  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
of  Plato,  and  Epictetus.  At  least  we  know,  by 
his  own  confession,  that  if  in  his  younger  days 
he  had  been  allured  fromi  the  path  of  correct 
reasoning  and  morality,  by  the  sensual  and  in- 
dulgent reveries  of  scepticism,  in  maturer  life  he 
had  returned  to  the  more  rigid  maxims  of  the 
Porch ;  for  has  he  not  said  of  himself,  , 

Parcus  Deorum  cultor  et  infrequensy 

Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 
Consultus  erro ;  nunc  retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos  ? 

Lib.  i.  Od.  34. 

I,  who  erewhile  consumed  my  days 
Wide  wandering  in  the  sceptic  maze, 
To  maddening  wit  a  prey, 
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Careless  of  worship  and  of  prayer ; 
Must  DOW  my  wasted  life  repair, 
And  backward  steer  my  way  ! 

Pbnn. 

And  that'  his  greatest  happiness  consisted  in 
entering  into  conversation  with  his  best  and 
most  valued  friends  on  topics  of  the  highest 
import  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
we  are  taught,  by  the  exquisite  description 
which  he  has  given  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  loved  to  spend  his  social  and  domestic 
hours,  when  retired  within  the  precincts  of  his 
Sabine  ferm;  a  picture  over  which  we  hang 
with  the  fondest  admiration,  and  which  places 
the  amiable  bard  immediately  before  us  in  a 
light  worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  who, 
despising  the  trivial  topics  of  the  day,  possess  a 
mind  and  a  heart  capable  of  rendering  the 
hours  of  familiar  intercourse  not  only  elegantly 
pleasurable,  but  contributive  to  solid  happiness 
and  improvement. 

O  noctes,  coenaeque  Dedm  !  quibus  ipse,  meique 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor; 

c  3 
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Prout  cuique  libido  eit» 
Siccat  inaequalet  calices  conviva  tolutus 
LegibuB  insanis ;  sen  quia  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula,  seu  modicis  uvescit  laetiuB.    Ergo 
Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis. 
Nee  male  necne  Lepoa  saltet ;  sed  quodmagia  ad  noa 
Pertinet,  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus:  utrumne 
Divitiis  bomines,  an  sint  viriute  beati  ? 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahatnoa? 
£t  quae  Bit  natura  boni  ?  summumque  quid  ejua  ? 

Sermonunif  lib.  ii.  Sat*  6* 


Of  evenings,  and  meals  divine  1 

Wben  friends  around  my  board  recline ; 

And  every  guest  is  left  at  ease 

To  drink  the  portion  he  may  please, 

Exempt  from  rude,  licentious  force, 

Then  follows  various  discourse. 

Not  of  our  neighbour's  fame  we  tell :  — 

If  Lepos  dances  ill  or  well :  — 

But,  points  that  to  each  bosom  go, 

And  'tis  reproachful  not  to  know. 

If  wealth,  or  virtue,  best  supply 

The  measure  of  felicity. 

If  friendship's  choice  shall  better  rest 

On  merit,  or  self-interest. 
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In  what  consists^  best  understood. 
The  nature  of  essential  good  ; 
And  what  the  highest  point>  at  which 
That  good  essential  we  can  reach. 

Pbnm. 

It  is  precisely  from  a  mind  and  disposition 
thus  constituted)  and  thus  situated  as  to  extrin- 
sic circumstances,  that  we  might  expect  the  pe- 
culiarly pensive  strain  of  morality  which  it  has 
been  the  purport  of  this  paper  more  fully  to  un- 
fold. ^  Endued,  as  our  poet  pre-eminently  was^ 
with  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  and  which  sometimes  even  hur^o 
ried  him  into  sensual  excess,  possessing,  at  the 
same  time,  a  heart  exquisitely  alive  to  all  the 
best  and  noblest  affections  of  our  nature,  and  an 
intellect  deeply  saturated  with,  and  delighting 
in,  the  doctrines  of  moral  and  ethic  philosophy, 
he  could  not  but  view  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  this  state  of  being,  and  the  still  greater 
uncertainty  which  hung  over  that  which  might 
ensue,  after  death  had  laid  low  the  mortal  fabric 
of  man,  with  feelings  of  almost  singular  anxiety 
end  regret.  Need  we  wonder,  therefore,  to 
find)  among  the  productions  of  a  poet  thus  esr 

c  4 
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dowed,  though  the  general  character  of  those 
productions  be  that  of  sprightliness  and  gaiety, 
the  occasional  intrusion  of  imagery  and  senti- 
ment remarkable  for  their  melancholy  tone  and 
moral  pathos ;  sometimes  introduced  as  incen- 
tives towards  a  moderate  enjojrment  of  the 
blessings  which  remain  to  us;  sometimes  as  sug- 
gested by  a  mournful  retrospect  of  the  transient 
tenure  of  all  human  happiness ;  but  more  fre- 
quently as  correctives  of  thoughtless  dissipation, 
of  luxury,  and  of  vice. 

The  effect  of  these  touching  contemplations 
on  the  lot  of  humanity  was  not  only  that  of  giv- 
ing interest,  tenderness,  and  relief  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  lyric  effusions,  but  it  like- 
wise gradually  led  to  the  production  of  those 
traits  in  his  character  which  have  rendered  it, 
through  all  succeeding  ages,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  illustrations  of  rational  enjoyment  and 
philosophic  content:  for  though  fame  and  fa- 
vour courted  no  man  with  a  more  constant 
devotion,  yet  Horace  soon  found  that  real  hap- 
piness was  only  to  be  found  in  retirement,  where, 
apart  from  the  seductive  blandishments  of  luxury 
and  art,  he  might  be  free  to  follow  the  native 
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bent  of  his   disposition, — to   intermingle  the 
melodies  of  the  moral  lyre,  and  the  lucubrations 
of  philosophy,  with   the  simplest  pleasures  of 
unreproving  Nature.     Here,  then,  amidst  the 
woods  and  fields  of  his  Sabine  farm,  may  we 
alone'  discern  the  genuine  tone  and  texture  of 
his  mind,  the  independency  of  his  soul,  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  judgment,  the  innate  rectitude  of 
his  breast,  and,  above  all,  the  moderation  and 
cheerful  contentedness  of  his  spirit.    But  the  poet 
shall  speak  for  himself ;  for  after  recommending 
the  virtues  and  the  mode  of  life  best  calculated 
to  secure  tranquillity,  and  a  conscience  at  peace 
within  itself,  he  thus  beautifully  adds,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  own  views  and  practice :  — 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Dtgentia  rivus, 
Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus ; 
Quid  sentire  putas,  quid  credts,  amice,  precari  ? 
Sit  mihi,  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus ;  ut  mihi  vtvara 
Quod  superest  sevi,  si  quid  superesse  volunt  Di : 
Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisse  frugis  in  annum 
Copia :  ne  fluitem  dubise  spe  pendulus  horse. 
Sed  satis  est  orare  Joveni  quse  donat  et  aufert ; 
Det  vitam,  det  opes :  cequum  mi  animum  ipse  pa- 
rabo. 

Epistol.  lib.  i.  Epist.  18 
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Here  then,  refreshed  by  cool  Digentia's  rill, 
What  is  my  prayer?  That  heaven  would  grant  me 

•till. 
To  keep  the  present  good,  nay  even  less : 
But  to  myself  my  life»  or  long  or  short*  possess. 
A  moderate  store  of  books  and  wealth  to  savje» 
Lest  hope  float  doubtful^  a  dependent  slave 
Upon  the  passing  hour  ^  Enough,  to  pray 
For  these  to  Jove,  who  gives  and  takes  away  1 
Let  him  give  life,  and  health  ;  myself  will  find 
That  first  of  blessings,  a  contented  mind ! 
Yet  grant  me,  Phoebus !  with  that  mind  entire. 
Age  not  unhonour'd,  nor  without  the  lyre. 

Bradstrebt. 

With  feelings  and  with  moderated  wishes 
such  as  these,  and  with  a  character  and  conduct 
in  a  great  degree  moulded  and  regulated  by 
their  impression,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
Horace  could  have  been  otherwise  than  happy, 
as  far  as  happiness  can  be  said  to  be  attainable 
in  this  life ;  for  though,  as  we  have  seen  by  the 
numerous  quotations  already  given,  that  he  had 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  ll.e  fragility  and  fleet- 
.ing  nature  of  our  being  here,  and,  with  the 
most  gifted  of  the  ancient  world,  looked  for- 
ward to  a  future  state  with  much  of  doubt  and 
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uncertainty,  yet  he  never  shrunk  firom  a  steady 
and  unappalled  contemplation  of  the  issues  of 
life  and  death.     Sometimes,  indeed,  he  would 
call  up  the  inevitable  destiny  of  man  as  a  mo- 
tive towards  seizing  the   present  moment  for 
social  yet  moderate  enjoyment ;  but  more  gene< 
rally  did  he  view  its  approach  with  a  perfect 
though  a  pensive  acquiescence,  conscious  that, 
whilst  with  a  determination  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  the  best  purposes  of  morality  and 
religion,  he  had  often  held  it  up  as  a  terror  to 
vice  and  ambition ;  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it  in 
his  own  person  with  equanimity  and  resignation. 
Accordingly,  he  appears  to  have  felt  a  soothing 
pleasure  in  meditating  on  the  evening  and  close 
of  his  own  days  ;  and,   among  several  exquisite 
passages  to   this  effect,    none  perhaps  can  be 
quoted  as  more  beautifully  interesting  than  that 
addressed   to  his  friend    Septimius,  where  he 
points   out   the   spot   he  should  prefer  as  the 
asylum  of  reposing  age : 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono 
Sit  mea:  sedes  utinam  senectse; 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  viarum, 
Militisque. 
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Unde  81  Pares  prohibent  inlqiiSBy 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galesi 
Fulmen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Rura  Phalanto.  — 
nie  te  mecum  locus  et  beats 
Postulant  arces  :  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debitll  sparges  lacrym^t  favillam 

Vatis  amici. 

Lib.  ii.  Od.  6. 

Let  fruitful  Tibur's  *  genial  land, 
First  planted  by  an  Argive  hand. 

Receive  my  peaceful  age  : 
There  let  me  rest  in  gentle  ease, 
Nor  trust  again  the  stormy  seas, 

Nor  tempt  the  battle's  rage. 

Should  envious  fate  deny  these  seats, 
Next  let  me  court  the  blest  retreats, 

Where,  murmuring  through  the  plain. 
For  richest  fleeces  far  renown'd, 
Galesus  I  laves  the  realms  that  own'd 

Phalantus'  Spartan  reign.  — 

*  Horace*s  riUa  was  situated  near  Tibur,  originally  founded 
by  a  Greek  colony. 

f  Galesus  is  a  river  which  waters  Tarentum,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Spartans  under  Phalantus. 
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Tliefle  blest  abodes,  these  chosen  bowers, 
Shall  gild  with  joy  life's  fleeting  hours. 

Here,  when  my  days  «ha]l  end. 
Bathe  my  loved  ashes  with  a  tear. 
And  cherish,  with  regret  sincere, 

Thy  poet,  and  thy  friend. 

BOSCAWEN* 

The  features  which  we  have  now  dwelt  upon 
at  some  length  in  the  poetry  and  character  of 
Horace,  place  him  before  us  in  a  point  of  view  not 
only  singularly  pleasing  and  impressive,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  truly  amiable,  moral,  and  instruct- 
ive. It  is  evident,  that  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  the  experience  of  life  came  more  fully  upon 
him,  he  learnt  to  appreciate  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  and  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  power, 
at  their  just  value;  and  that,  shunning  the  city 
as  the  temple  of  voluptuousness  and  scepticism, 
and  the  theatre  of  political  intrigue,  he  sought 
in  the  shades  of  retirement  to  become  acquainted 
with  himself,  and  with  the  moral  destiny  of  his 
species,  prepared  for,  and  resigned  to,  the  evils 
incident  to  humanity,  and,  though  keenly  sen- 
sible to,  and  ever  anxious  to  participate  in,  the 
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charms  of  rational  society  and  moderate  enjoy- 
ment,  yet  ready  to  retire  ficom  this  scene  cl 
things,  if  not  without  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
yet  grateful,  satisfied,  and  uncomplaining.  Such 
was  the  philosophy  which  guided  the  latter  and 
the  better  days  of  Horace,  which  he  pressed  upon 
his  contemporaries  with  the  most  insinuating 
address,  and  which  has  entitled  him  to  be  con- 
sidered, among  the  bards  of  antiquity,  as  beyond 
all  others  the  poet  of  reason,  and  the  inculcator 
of  practical  morality. 


It  may  not,  probably,  be  thought  entirely  out 
of  place,  if,  at  the  close  of  a  paper  whose  chief 
object  has  been  to  point  out  a  frequent  ap- 
peal to,  and  consideration  of,  the  frail  tenure  of 
human  life,  as  forming  a  valuable  and  instructive 
feature  in  the  compositions  of  the  most  popular 
poet  of  antiquity,  I  should  venture  to  subjoin 
the  memorial  which  friendship  has  suggested  to 
me,  for  one  whom  I  had  known  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  known  only  to  esteem 
and  love.     It  has  been  placed  by  the  sorrowing 
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widow  of  the  derraisfd  in  the  pariifc  Aft  of 
SUnstead,  in  Snfiilk. 


Near  thii  tablet 
Are  depoBted  tlie 
Of  the  Bey,  JoJM  Pl—|ib,  JLA, 
Of  Chadacre  Han,  »  dbM 
Rector  of  Whatfield  and  Staaitead. 

ofSoiblk, 
A  Magistrate  for  the  district  ia  vhodi  he 
And  formeri y  Fe&ov  and  Tutor  of  Jemm  rrfhp'. 


He  died  May  the  30tfa,  1(«.  ia  the  Oih  Tcv^T 

hkage. 


If  taste,  if  learning,  if  the  lore  of  art. 

What  schools  can  gire,  or  foreign  rcalma 

May  claim  a  tribute  from  the  polished  ttw. 

Here  might  it  flow,  as  not  unjustly  doe ; 

But  in  the  fane  to  pure  derotion  given. 

Can  these  light  graces  point  the  path  to  beareo? 

Then  be  it  added,  as  in  truth  it  can. 

Here  sleeps,  what  all  should  prize,  an  hooeat  oMnf 

Who  taught  unerring,  to  his  faithful  iiocfc, 

Christ  as  their  hope,  their  liring  stay,  and  rock; 

Who  lov'd  through  life,  whatever  the  vale  be  tnad. 

His  Kmd,  his  King,  bis  Country,  ml  hia  God ! 
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No.  XI. 

«*  Not  distant  far  from  Wyeburne"  tower 
Arose  the  miostrers  lowly  bower  : 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean; 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Shakspeare  had  ever  been,  esp>ecially  when  in 
the  country,  an  early  riser ;  and  he  now  awoke, 
after  a  night  of  calm  and  refreshing  sleep,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  brightest  mornings 
of  the  season ;  for  the  sun  had  just  become  an 
inmate  of  his  chamber,  and  began  to  play  upon 
the  rich  colours  of  the  arras  which  surrounded 
him,  with  a  brilliancy  that  almost  dazzled  his 
eyes.  Taking,  therefore,  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
scenery  presented  to  him  from  his  window,  and 
which,  from  its  beauty,  served  but  to  quicken  his 
desire  of  being  speedily  amidst  it,  he  hastened 
down  stairs,  stopping,  however,  a  few  minutes 
as  he  passed  through  •  the  hall,   to  admire  its 
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very  striking  and  truly  venerable  aspect;  its 
grotesquely  carved  roof,  its  antique  music  gal- 
lery,  its  stained  windows  rich  in  tracery,  and 
its  curiously  sculptured  deer. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  servants  were  as  yet 
up ;  and  Peter,  the  old  grey-headed  groom,  who 
was  preparing  to  go  to  his  stables,  very  oppor- 
tunely entered  the  hall,  just  iii  time  to  unbar  the 
great  door  which  opened  into  the  porch,  a  task 
of  time  and  labour,  and  which  required,  for  its 
prompt  execution,  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
its  mechanism  and   springs.     He  seemed  de- 
lighted by  the  sight  of  Shakspeare,  and  made 
so  many  respectful  enquiries  after  his  family,  and 
more  particularly  after  the  poet's  little  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  Hall,  that  our  bard  could 
not  recollect    the    epithet,    however    merited, 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  him  the  preceding 
night,   without  some   degree   of  compunction* 
He  shook  him,  therefore,  cordially  by  the  hand, 
told  him  he  was  right  glad  to  see  him  look  %o 
hale  and  cheerily ;  and  then,  after  slyly  hinting 
that  he  would  thank  him  not  to  fill  John'»  head 
with  any  more  ghost  or  goblin  storieit,  bep«H^ 
forward  into  the  park,  leaving  Peter,  tliociidi 
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proud  of  the  notice  he  had  received,  not  a  little 
disconcerted  by  the  total  want  of  belief  which 
he  had  manifestly  shown  for  the  l^ends  of 
Wyeburne  Hall. 

With  the  species  of  scenery  which  the  park 
unfolded  to  his  view,  Shakspeare  was  pecu- 
liarly delighted,  as  possessing  features,  perhaps, 
beyond  all  others,  adapted  to  call  forth,  and 
cherish  the  dreams  of  imagination.  Few  situ- 
ations were  there  in  the  county,  indeed,  as 
may  have  been  already  surmised  from  what 
has  been  briefly  stated  concerning  it,  more  sin- 
gular and  striking  than  that  which  formed  the 
site  of  Wyeburne  Hall;  for,  though  sunk,  as 
it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  valley,  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  this  valley  gradually 
rose  to  the  mansion,  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  stream; 
and  being  wild  and  broken,  and  spreading  out 
to  not  less  than  a  mile  in  width  in  this  direction, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  thickly  interspersed 
with  trees  of  some  centuries  growth,  skirted 
with  rocks,  and  cliffs,  and  hanging  woods,  with 
the  village  just  visible  at  one  extremity,  and  the 
Wye  meandering  through  its  centre,  it  might 
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be  said  to  cSetr  on  a  small  scale,  almost  eveiy- 
species  of  Tarietjr.  The  whcde  Tallqr,  indeed, 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  together  with  a  oon- 
«derable  extent  of  the  forests  and  moorlands  be- 
yond and  above  it,  and  which  had  been  for  ages 
the  property  of  the  Montchenscys,  exhibited  a 
perpetual  interchai^  of  aspect  and  scenery, 
alike  calculated  to  gratify  the  eye,  and  to  for- 
nish  of^rtunities  for  rural  diversion;  the  moon 
affi>rding  an  ample  range  for  the  amusement  of 
hunting  and  coursing,  whilst  the  Wye  and  its 
immediate  vicinage  offered  as  rich  a  field  for  the 
sports  of  fishing  and  water-hawking. 

Though,  firom  his  long  residence  in  the  capi- 
tal, Shakspeare  had  lost  some  of  the  keen  relish 
which  he  once  felt  for  the  active  diversions  of 
the  country,  yet  was  he,  as  much  as  ever, 
the  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Nature,  in  all 
her  rural  habitudes  and  forms;  nor  could  he 
wander  in  the  wild  and  woody  glades  which 
stretched  nearly  on  all  sides  fi-om  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Montchensey,  furnishing,  as  they 
occasionally  did,  such  contrasted  views  of  what 
was  most  lovely  and  romantic  in  landscape- 
painting,  without  experiencing  that  absorption 
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of  mind,  that  ever-fertile  and  exclusory  asso-' 
ciation  of  ideas,  to  which  a  creative  imagination 
is  so  remarkably  subject  Thus  was  it,  as  his- 
eye,  glancing  over  the  sparkling  current  of  the 
Wye,  caught  suddenly,  through  an  opening  in 
a  group  of  trees,  a  prospect  of  the  distant  hamlet, 
as  it  lay  reposing  in  the  morning  light,  dropped, 
as  it  seined  to  be,  for  the  purpose  of  beauty 
and  efiect,  between  the  loify-shelving  and  wood- 
clothed  sides  of  the  glen,  which,  in  this  part  of 
its  track,  left  little  more  space  than  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  site  of  the  village,  its  accompany- 
ing stream,  and  a  range  of  greensward,  that, 
on  either  hand,  stretched  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs.  It  was  an  object  which,  in  his  glowing 
fancy,  instantly  gave  birth  to  a  thousand  fasci- 
nating pictures  of  human  life  and  character ;  and 
so  intensely  was  he  occupied  in  this  world  of 
his  own  creation,  that  Helen  Montchensey  had 
stolen  upon  his  retreat,  and  had  actually  stood 
for  nearly  a  minute  before  him,  ere  he  was 
aware  of  her  presence.  She  had  learnt,  almost 
as  soon  as  she  had  risen,  that  he  had  walked 
into  the  park ;  and,  after  a  long  search,  she  had* 
found  him  reclined  on  the  roots  of  an  old  oak. 
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whose  gigantic  branches  stretched  frr  and  vide 
over  his  head,  thus  contemplatiiig  the  little  tiW 
lage  of  Wyebume,  as,  gleaming  in  the  sim-lightp 
it  was  seen  terminating  the  Tista  which  accident, 
and  not  art,  had  opened  at  this  spcC     So  tmlj 
beautiful,   indeed,  seemed  the  Tiew   nnder  its 
present  disposition  of  light  and    &hade,   dnt 
Helen,  oftai  as  she  had  seen  it  at  all  times  of 
the  day,  could  not  help,  for  the  instant,  imbib* 
ing  a  portion  of  the  sane  fiucinatioD  which  h^l 
fixed  the  poet  in  reverie ;  and,  after  a  moments 
thought,  she  &lt  almost  indined  to  retire^  nor 
disturb   his  abstraction,  when  her  dog  Traj^ 
who  entertained  no  scruples  of  the  kind,   and 
who  had  been  for  some  litde  time  endba%uufing^ 
but  in  vain,  to  arrest  her  attention,  began  sud- 
denly to  bark,  and  Shakspeare,  <>tarting  in  sor* 
prise  from  his  trance,  yet  laughing  as  he  beheld 
the  arch  look  with  which  his  fair  visitor  surveved 
him,  "  Yes,  my  dear  Helen,"   he   exclaimed, 
"  you  may  well  seem  astonished  at  seeing  yoar 
father's  sage  friend  thus  stretched,  like  a  love- 
sick youth,  beneath  the  shade :  Init  I  am,  I  most 
confess,  enamoured  with  the  aj»pect  of  yonder 
lovely  village ;  and  i^  on  a  nearer  approikrh,  it 
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thould  realise  the  visions  which  this  first  and 
distant  view  of  it  has  awakened  in  my  imagin* 
ation,  I  will  call  it  a  little  paradise  on  earth.^ 

**  Ah  I  my  dear  Sir,"  cried  Helen,  sighing, 
^  how  often  does  it  happen  in  life,  that  we  dress 
A  distant  object  in  rainbow  colours,  which  fiuie 
as  we  draw  near !  But  in  this  instance,''  she 
added,  resuming  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  ^*  I 
may  venture  to  say,  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed; for  Wyebume  is,  indeed,  a  lovely 
spot,  and  as  little  contaminated,  perhaps,  with 
human  vice  and  folly,  as  the  frailty  of  our  na- 
ture will  allow." 

**  Had  the  reflection  you  have  just  uttered," 
rejoined  Shakspeare,  "  fallen  from  myself,  it  had 
been,  I  trust,  more  in  character ;  for  your  pil- 
grimage has  been  short,  my  fair  friend,  and,  I 
would  fain  think,  as  yet  unmingled  with  aught 
that  can  have  paled  the  bloom  of  hope." 

**  And  does  not  tlie  canker  ofltimes  eat  its 
Ifay  into  the  bud  ?"  said  Helen,  whilst  a  tear 
started  to  her  eye ;  but  a  moment  dissipated,  or 
seemed  to  dissipate,  her  sorrow;  and  she  in- 
stantly proposed  a  walk  to  the  village.  "  It  is 
litde  more  than  a  mile,"  she  observed,   "  and  we 
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shall  be  thither  and  back  again  b^^re  the  heat 
becomes  oppressive." 

<<  Were  it  a  dozen,  my  dear  Hdleo,"  retomed 
the  poet  with  emotion,  ^^  I  would  gladly  aocom- 
pany  you;"  and  taking  hararm within  his,  th^ 
soon  reached  the  banks  of  th^  riyer,  where  a 
path  which  followed  the  coarse  <^  the  stream 
led  them  by  a  very  deligfatfiil,  thoi^  somewhat 
circuitous  route,  to  the  obgect  they  had  in  view. 

Nothing  could  well,  indeed,  surpass  either  in 
variety  or  amenity,  this  walk  through  the  park 
grounds  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Wyebame; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  cool  breeze  which 
just  played  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
the  lively  verdure  of  the  greensward  on  its 
banks,  yet  glistening  with  dew,  produced  that 
delicious  sensation  of  freshness  which  an  hour 
or  two's  further  advance  in  the  day  would,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  have  inevitably  dissipated. 
*^  How  exhilarating  to  the  spirits,"  exclaimed 
Shakspeare,  '<  is  this  prime  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, and  how  all  things  seem  to  smile,  my  love, 
on  our  approach  to  your  &vourite  village ;  for 
not  only  do  we  look  up  delighted  to  these  emi* 
nences  just  kindling  in  the  rosy  light  of  day, 
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but  how  soothing  at  their  base  swells  the  mur^ 
mur  of  this  winding  stream,  and  hojr  grateful 
from  its  banks  is  the  spicy  perfume  of  the 
meadow-sweet,  fit  accompaniments  for  the  song 
which  is  now  carolling  over  our  heads  so 
sweetly  from  the  mounting  lark ;  whilst  before 
us  yonder  little  hamlet,  nestled,  as  it  were,  mid 
rocks,  and  cliffi,  and  hanging  woods,  seems  to 
sleep  like  some  blessed  creature  in  the  eye  of 
heaven !  It  is  altc^ther  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  wild  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  glen  through 
which  I  travelled  yesterday,  and  where  Roland 
and  his  banditti  were  accompaniments  so  much 
in  character,  that  to  have  wanted  them  would 
have  been  to  weaken,  in  a  very  great  degree^ 
the  eflFect  of  the  scene.'* 

^'  And  yet  this  Roland,  as  you  have  yourself 
experienced,  my  dear  Sir,  is  not  deficient  in 
those  touches  of  courtesy  and  humanity  which 
mark  a  gentler  breeding  than  his  present  occu- 
pation would  warrant ;  and  his  personal  appear- 
ance, I  am  told,  so  far  from  indicating  a  homely 
and  untutored  origin,  is  noble  and  prepossessing 
in  a  high  degree." 

"It  is  even  so,"  replied  the  bard,  "  and  I 
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were  nngnteSdl,  iiMfard,  did  I  doc  fidlr  aid 

fineely  adoioirledge  it ;  but  mj  aDosoa  mm  t» 

the  vifJenoe  so  often  insepuafale  fron  die 

of  life  to  which  he  isderoted,  acd 

larly  to  the  stem  and  ssts^  StMmits  whidb  bat 

too  wdl  characterise  the  greater  part  of  hk 

dates.     Bat  1  msrrcl  much  that,  as  mar 

guage  would  implj,  too  hare  never  kmod 

who  this  extnonlin^  young  »n  b;  fer 

seemed  to  me,  from  his 

broken  hints  which  dm|nied  ahnoirt 

rily  from  his  tongue,  to  be  decphr 

tenderly  interested  ibr  the  vd£ffe  of  W  vcbvise^ 

and  its  inhabitants.'' 

A  death-like  paleness  seemed  to  ifuad  &r<Y  the 
cheek  of  Helen  as  Shakspcare  ottered  tLe«e  b«C 
words,  and  she  eridently  trembled  with  eaoo- 
tion  as  she  fiiindT  said,  ^  I  ihoold  be  sorrr. 
indeed,  to  think  that  the  robber  Roland  has  any 
affinity  to,  or  connection  with  the  peasantry  of 
Wyebume ;  but  tell  me,  my  dear  Sir,  for  roa 
have  already  seen  more  of  diis  adrentorer  than 
has,  I  believe,  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  rcai- 
dent  in  this  valley,  are  his  features,  as  report  hM 
sometimes  affirmed,  of  a  swarthy  and  somewhat 
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olive  hue?"  *'  His  complexion,"  replied  the 
poet,  ^^  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  hb  iiair  black 
as  the  wing  of  the  raven."  ^^  Then  it  cannot 
be,"  ejaculated  Helen  to  herself,  the  rose  re- 
kindling on  her  cheek,  and  her  eye  resuming  its 
former  lustre,  *^  it  cannot  be !  my  fiither's  sus- 
picions must  be  unfounded." 

They  had  now  nearly  reached  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Wyeburne,  whose  cottages,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, appeared  isolated  by  groups  of  trees, 
and  dispersed  along  both  banks  of  the  stream. 
They  were  in  general  small,  though  strongly 
built  of  wood  and  clay,  consisting  but  of  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  of  which  the  inner 
was  for  the  master  and  his  family,  and  the  outer 
for  the  servants,   and  they  were  thatched  with 
straw  or  sedge.     But  there  were  a  few  amongst 
them  on  a  larger  scale,  coated  with  white  lime 
or  cement,    and  very  neatly  roofed  with  reed, 
and  having  three  or  more  rooms  above  and  be- 
low.    To  one  of  this  latter  description,  which 
stood  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  beneath  the 
shelter  of  a  large  and  venerable  oak,  with  a  gar- 
den in  front  dropping  down  to  the  water,  and 
an  orchard  and  small  field  behind,  extending  to 
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the  base  of  the  cli£^  Helen  directed  her  ftcps. 
And  here  Shakspeare  ooold  not  aroid  reker- 
ating  his  sense  of  admiration  for  the  peooliar 
features  of  the  scene.  It  was,  indeed,  in  afl 
respects,  worthy  of  his  |M:ai9e ;  ibr  he  had  ici- 
dom,  eren  in  imagination,  great  awrter  fhoaigh 
he  were  of  fimc3r's  fiurest  fijrms,  pictnred  a 
treat  more  lovely  and  sefprntend  than 
diis.  ConceiTe  then,  gentle  resdcr,  the  Wye, 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  aasuming  a  more  n^ 
ned  aspect  than  nsoal;  sometinies  fitht%m§^ 
with  the  most  unbroken  seremtr,  everr  tkeauMC 
minute  leaf  or  tendril  that  honfr  ov«r  k*  dur 
sur&ce,  and  then  suddenly  vhitnuncr  bryj  ^jo^ 
as  it  fell  over  small  precipioet  in  'jt%  Ama^x^ 
exhibiting  numerous  beautiful  cascades  mtC 
sending  to  the  ear  a  mu»c  alike  ^yatm^ii  Ttsjt, 
tranquillising  in  its  effect.  CorjoetTe  tfai%  b^:a0»« 
tifiil  stream,  skirted  on  ^^nhtr  haf^  witii  It^^t 
clifi&,  clothed  to  their  very  fumniitft,  and  ^'u¥&^ 
ing  in  such  a  manner,  that  nhil^  tlM;  tf^Xai^f^ 
were  placed  by  its  direction  in  the  okM  tp'Ksd 
and  opposed  situations  each  with  tt4  littk 
plantation  of  ash  or  elm,  the  wliole  riJk^  if  tl^ 
hamlet  was  visible,  from  one  extienijly  u$  tiK 
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Other,  Wyeburne  Hall,  with  its  tower  and  tuiv 
rets,  terminating  the  vista  on  a  gentle  ascent^ 
at  one  end,  and  the  church,  with  its  light  and 
elegant  spire,  rising  against  a  back-ground  of 
darkly-wooded  cliffs,  closing  it  on  the  other. 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  a( 
which  Helen  had  now  arrived,  was  almost 
immediately  answered  by  the  appearance  of 
a  man  pretty  &r  advanced  in  years,  but  whose 
countenance,  though  strongly  marked  by  the 
hand  of  time,  exhibited  such  striking  indications 
of  intelligence,  together  with  so  much  benevo- 
lent sweetness  of  expression,  as  instantly  to  pre* 
possess  whoever  saw  him  in  his  favour.  There 
was  something,  indeed,  in  his  whole  person  and 
manner,  though  his  dress  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  merely  of  a  gray  fustian  frock, 
belted  loosely  around  him,  tliat  at  once  bespoke 
a  character  many  degrees  removed  from  the 
customary  cast  of  rural  life.  In  his  figure  he 
was  tall  and  thin,  and,  if  somewhat  stooping 
from  the  pressure  of  age,  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  the  still  more  unequivocal  proof  of 
senility  which  was  afforded  by  a  beard  and  hair 
white  as  snow,  his  eye  retained   much  of  its 
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fbnner  lustre,  and  a  portion  of  the  glow  of 
earlier  days  yet  lingered  on  his  cheek. 

^  And  how  are  you,  my  dear  Simon  ?*  ex- 
claimed Helen,  as  she  afiectionately  oflfered  him 
her  hand,  whilst  a  smile  of  delighted  satis&cdon 
beaimed  on  the  features  of  the  old  man ;  ^^  and 
how  is  my  good  Dorothy?** — "Well,  I  thank 
you,  my  honoured  mistress,"  he  replied,  ^^  but 
w<mt  you  and  the  gentleman  walk  in  ?" 

^'  I  am  rather  too  early  a  visitor,  I  am  afraid, 
Smon ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  morning  having 
tempted  me  and  my  companion  to  stroll  thus 
fiur,  I  would  not  return  without  enquiring  after 
you." 

**  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  lady ;  but  do 
walk  in ;  our  morning's  meal  is  just  set  out,  and 
if  your  friend  can  but  put  up  with  village  fare, 
I  would  fain  entreat  you  to  break  your  fast  with 
us." 

There  was  a  frankness  and  cordiality  in  the 
invitation  which  could  not  be  mistaken;  and 
Helen  and  the  poet,  after  a  momentary  inter- 
change of  looks,  entered  the  cottage  of  Simon 
Fraser. 

If  Shakspeare  had  been  pleased  with  the 
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site  and  exterior  of  Simon's  dwelling,  he 
still  more  gratified  by  the  neatness  and  oomfiMt 
which  reigned  within.  After  passing  through  a 
pretty  large  kitchen,  whose  ample  fire-plaoe  was 
well  lined  with  flitches  of  bacon,  they  found 
Dorothy,  who  seemed  many  years  younger  than 
her  husband,  busily  engaged,  in  a  little  parlour 
on  the  left,  in  arranging  a  few  simple  articles  for 
the  meal  to  which  Simon  had  alluded,  and 
which  that  good  old  poet  Tusser  has  quaintly 
termed  "  breakfast  doings."  She  had  covered  a 
table,  which,  from  its  massy  legs,  appeared  to 
be  of  finely-polished  oak,  with  some  of  her 
whitest  napery,  and  on  it  she  had  placed  a  loaf 
of  wheaten  bread,  a  few  rashers  of  bacon,  some 
new-laid  eggs,  a  cheese,  cream-curds  and  milk, 
and  a  beautifiilly  crisp  and  white  salad,  whilst  a 
rosy-cheeked  girl  was  just  entering  the  room 
with  a  jug  of  nut-brown  ale. 

Their  morning's  walk  would  have  given 
both  to  Helen  and  Shakspeare  an  appetite  for 
much  coarser  food  than  was  now  before  them ; 
and  such,  indeed,  were  the  cordial  entreaties  of 
Simon  and  his  wife,  that  to  have  refused  would 
have  seemed  not  only  ungracious,  but  even  un- 
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kind.  They,  therefore,  sate  down  with  the 
worthy  couple,  though  the  bard  could  not  help 
admiring,  as  he  partook  of  their  plain  but 
wholesome  cheer,  the  somewhat  anomalous 
character  of  much  that  was  around  him ;  for 
his  kind  hostess,  like  her  husband,  thou^  per- 
haps not  in  an  equal  degree,  showed  a  bearing 
and  address  beyond  the  class  of  society  to 
which  she  i^parently  belonged.  She  was,  in- 
deed, treated  by  Helen  more  as  a  friend  than 
an  inferior,  and  though  habited  in  the  plainest 
costume  of  the  housewife  of  those  days,  in  a 
white  hood,  a  russet-coloured  mantle,  and  with 
her  purse  and  keys  pendent  at  her  side,  there 
was  an  ease,  a  courtesy,  and  gentle  self-posses- 
sion about  her  which  surprised  even  as  much 
as  it  pleased. 

Nor  were  there  fewer  contrasts  in  the  fur- 
niture of  the  cottage,  than  between  the  garb 
and  manners  of  its  inmates ;  for,  whilst  much 
of  the  former  was,  as  to  quality  and  form,  in 
the  commonest  though  neatest  style  of  the 
farmer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were 
scattered  amongst  it  indications,  considering 
the  rank  of  life  in  which  they  were  found,  of 
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veiy  superior  taste  and  acquirements.  Thur 
in  the  room  where  our  little  party  was  assem- 
bled to  break&st,  whilst  three-legged  stools, 
treene  platters,  and  wooden  spoons,  with  one 
large  pewter  salt,  formed  the  sole  accompani- 
ments for  the  table,  there  were  to  be  seen  in 
various  directions,  books,  and  manuscripts, 
and  music :  and  in  a  parlour  on  the  other  side 
of  the  little  hall  or  kitchen,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open,  as  did  that  also  of  the  one  in  which 
they  sate,  in  consideration  of  the  warmth  of 
the  weather,  not  only  were  shelves  apparently 
well  loaded  with  books,  very  visible,  but  there 
lay  also  reclined  against  their  lower  range,  an 
old  but  richly  ornamented  harp. 

It  was  just  as  these  singular  combinations 
had  made  their  full  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Shakspeare,  that  Helen  M ontchensey,  after 
casting  a  timid  and  somewhat  confused  glance 
towards  the  opposite  apartment,  enquired  of 
Simon  if  he  had  heard  nothing  lately  of  his 
poor  young  friend  Hubert  Gray. 

**  Ah  !  Mistress  Helen,"  cried  the  old  man, 
whilst  the  tears  coursed  each  otlier  down  his 
cheeks,  <4  now  begin  quite  to  despair;  it  is  nearly 
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three  months  since  we  have  seen  him  here,  and 
he  then  staid  with  us  but  a  day,  and  he  seemed 
so  woe-begone  and  wretched,  that  I  once  more 
tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  remain  with  us, 
and  to  tell  me  the  real  cause  of  his  strange  ab- 
sence and  distress  of  mind;  but  I  could  get 
nothing  more  from  him  than  his  usual  de- 
claration, that  he  was  unwilling  any  longer  to 
be  a  burthen  to  us.  Ah  !  Madam,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  for  we  loved  this  dear  youth  as  if  he 
had  been  our  own  child,  and  he  will  now  bring 
our  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  !" 

An  expression  of  the  deepest  syuipathy  and 
emotion  agitated  the  pale  features  of  Helen, 
but  she  replied  not ;  whilst  Shakspeare,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  and  with  the  view  of  eliciting 
some  further  information  on  a  subject  which 
began  to  interest  him,  ventured  to  remark  to 
Simon,  that  he  presumed  the  litde  library  and 
instrument  in  the  other  room  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  young  person  of  whom  they  were 
speaking. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  nothing  but  his  book 
and  his  harp  were  once  the  delight  of  Hubert 
Gray;    but  he  is  now  strangely  altered,  Sir, 
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mod  I  can  never  enter  that  roomy  where  I  have 
qpent  so  many  haiqpy  hours  with  the  poor  boy, 
without  feeling  my  heart  ache."  There  wiu» 
something  in  the  tone  and  expression  with 
which  this  was  uttered,  that  strongly  a£fected 
Shakspeare,  and  he  could  not  help  askings  if 
he  might  be  allowed  fi>r  a  moment  to  look  into 
this  little  study.  ^  It  is  in  strange  disorder, 
Sir,"  said  Dorothy,  **  for  my  good  man  was 
not  willing  that  any  thing  should  be  altered  or 
even  moved  in  it  since  the  dear  child  left  us; 
but  if  you  will  excuse  this,"  she  added,  looking 
at  her  husband  as  she  spoke,  *^  I  am  sure  my 
Simon  will  have  no  objection." 

*^  Give  me  leave  then,"  said  Helen,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  ^^  to  act  as  usher  to  my  friend 
on  this  occasion,  for  Hubert  and  I,"  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Shakspeare,  ^^  have  been 
long  pupils  of  the  same  master,  and  more  than 
once  has  it  happened  that  when  children,  we 
have  taken  lessons  together  in  this  very  room, 
whilst  our  good  Fraser  here  watched  our  pro- 
gress rather  with  the  affection  of  a  parent  than 
a  mere  instructor.  As  she  said  this,  they  en- 
tered the  study,  whilst  Shakspeare  could  not 
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help  looking  upon  Simon  ^  he  followed  in  • 
slow  and  somewhat  Qielancholy  step?  with 
much  of  augmenting  interest  and  esteem ;  fi>f 
such'  had  been  the  unaffecti^  simpUdty  of  bia 
language  and  manner,  as  to  give  not  the  smaUost 
intimation  that  he  had  ever  acted  a  part  wUdi 
was  in  those  days  so  generally  allied  to  pe- 
dantry and  self-importi^c^. 

There  was,  indeed,  i^  every  tbii^g  whi«i| 
surrounded  the  good  old  ipauj  the  same  chli* 
racter  of  propriety  and  simple  taste;  for  wfth 
the  exception  of  the  harp,  which  seemed  from 
its  decorations  to  have  belonged  to  some  higl^ 
bo£n  minstrel  of  an  age  long  gone  by5  tb^ 
apartment  of  Hubert  Gray  exhibited  an  eq.ual 
degree  of  modesty  and  plainness  in  its  attire« 
Its  wealth  was  evidently  in  its  literary  stores^ 
and  these  were  of  a  description  which  speedily 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  bard  of  Avon ;  for 
mingled  with  several  minor  classics  and  ele* 
mentary  tracts  on  education,  peeped  forth 
Chaucer  and  Spenser^  England^s  tfeli^an^  and 
The  Paradyce  of  Dainty e  Devices.  On  a  larg^^ 
oaken  table  were  spread  out  a  volume  oiNorth^s^ 
Plutarchj  another  of  Holinshed^s  C&romi^ef,  and 
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Froissart  by  Bourchier  Lord  Bemers ;  and  on 
the  sill  of  the  window  shaded  by  honey-suckles, 
and  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Wye, 
and  the  wooded  clifis  beyond,  lay  together  with 
a  lute  and  some  loose  manuscripts,  a  copy  of 
Sidneys  Arcadia^  and  of  that  ^^  noble  and 
joyous  book,"  Zm  Morte  d Arthur, 

"  By  my  troth,  Master  Fraser,"  exclaimed 
Shakspeare,  somewhat  astonished  at  finding 
himself  in  such  company  in  the  little  village  of 
Wyeburne,  "  but  you  have  gotten  here  a  rare 
collection  of  choice  wits;  and  I  marvel  much 
that  from  such  associates,  and  from  such  a 
Paradise  of  peace  as  smiles  around  you,  your 
young  friend  could  have  had  the  heart  to  steal 
away.  Surely  something  very  extraordinary 
must  have  urged  to  such  a  flight" 

As  Simon  was  about  to  answer,  Helen,  who 
had  taken  up  a  few  thin  quartos  that  were  laid 
partly  open  on  the  cushion  of  an  ancient  and 
very  high-backed  chair,  came  archly  smiling 
to  Shakspeare.  "  And  look,  my  dear  Sir,"  she 
said,  slily  placing  them  in  his  hands,  and 
pointing  to  some  manuscript  notes  which  oc- 
cupied a  fly-leaf  in  a  copy  of  Romeo  and  Jtdietj 
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"  what  think  you  of  the  taste  and  literature  of 
Wyebume  ?  Is  not  this  to  enjoy  true  fame  ?' 
The  interrogatory,  however,  and  the  smile 
were  instantly  followed  by  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  as  the  fate  of  him  who  had  written  these 
remarks  passed  across  her  mind ;  she  blushed, 
and  ere  the  bard  could  fashion  a  reply,  she 
added,  addressing  him  in  a  rather  alarmed  tone 
and  manner,  ^^  But  pardon  me,  my  honoured 
friend,  if  I  hurry  you  away,  for  by  this  time 
my  father  must  have  missed  me  at  the  hall,  and 
his  anxiety  will,  I  fear,  be  awakened ;  —  will 
you  give  me  your  company  on  my  return  ?  — 
And  now,  my  kind  Simon,"  she  continued,  for 
her  companion  had  immediately  assented  to 
her  proposal,  "  I  cannot  say  farewell  without 
charging  you  to  mark  this  amongst  the  whitest 
mornings  in  your  calendar;  for  you  have  hi- 
therto, though  unconsciously,  been  entertaining 
one  for  whom  I  know  you  to  have  long  felt  the 
deepest  veneration  '■ —  Shakspeare,  our  own  and 
England's  Shakspeare  !" 

"  Pooh,  pooh.  Mistress  Helen,"  exclaimed 
the  bard  laughing,  "  this  is  making  mountains 
of  mole-hills    indeed.      Give   me    your   hand, 
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Master  Smon,  and  let  me  tell  you,  to  use  a 
right  pithy  thongh  somewhat  homely  phrase, 
there  is  no  love  lost  between  us.  I  hope  soon, 
indeed,  to  be  better  acquainted  both  with  you 
and  your  pupil  Hubert,  truant  though  he  be  !" 

^  Ah,  Sir,"  rejoined  Simon  Fraser,  his  form 
dilating  with  conscious  pride  and  pleasure  as  he 
«poke,  *^  how  would  my  poor  boy  have  been 
delighted,  could  he  have  witnessed  this  day! 
for  his  whole  mind  has  been  rapt  up  in  the 
study  of  your  writings,  which  be  was  wont  to 
term,  and  justly  too,  transcripts  of  the  human 
heart.     But  he  is  gone  I  fear  for  ever  !'* 

"  I  did  never  dream.  Master  Fraser,"  said 
the  bard,  alike  gratified  and  astonished  by  what 
he  had  heard  and  seen,  "  of  finding  dramatic 
criticism  amidst  the  cottages  of  this  secluded 
valley,  but  I  honour  her  retreat ;  and  will  ven- 
ture to  predict,  notwithstanding  this  confession 
of  surprise,  for  poet  and  prophet  you  know  are 
sometimes  combined,  that  Hubert  Gray  will  not 
long  be  a  stranger  to  Wyeburne." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Helen,"  he  continued, 
as  having  bade  farewell  to  Simon  and  his  wife, 
they    commenced    their    return    to    the    hall. 
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*'  prythee  tell  me  who  Hubert  Gray  and  Simoii 
Fraser  are ;  for  my  curiosity,  I  can  assure  you, 
has  been  not  a  little  awakened  by  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  one,  and  the  slight  sketch  which  I 
have  had  of  the  other.'' 

"  Would  it  were  in  my  power,"  replied 
Helen,"  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  can  tell 
you  little  that  will  be  satis&ctory  on  the  subject. 
All  I  know  of  Simon  Fraser  is,  that  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  quite  silt 
years  old,  I  can  just  remember  his  coming  fre^ 
quently  to  the  Hall,  and  that  shortly  after  this 
period,  he  began  to  instruct  me  and  one  of  my 
little  brothers,  for  I  had  then  two,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  English.  He  was  a  great  favom*ite  not 
only  with  my  father  but  with  us  all ;  for  though 
then  rather  advanced  in  years,  he  had  nothing 
of  the  reserve  or  peevishness  of  old  age  about 
him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  remarkably  kind 
and  affectionate  in  his  manners,  singularly  fond 
of  children,  and  never  so  pleased,  indeed,  as 
when,  either  at  his  own  cottage  or  at  the  Hall, 
he  was  playing  to  us  on  his  harp,  and  singing  to 
us  songs  of  the  olden  time. 

^^  It  was  at  this  haf^y  period  of  our  lives. 

E  4 
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when,  one  day,  on  visiting,  as  we  often  did,  the 
cottage  of  our  good  preceptor,  we  found  little 
Hubert  Gray,  a  lovely  child  about  a  year  or 
two  older  than  myself,  and  who  was  soon  esta- 
blished as  our  frequent  playmate  and  companioo. 
He  was  peculiarly  lively  and  engaging  in  his 
disposition,  and  so  won  upon  the  heart  of  my 
&ther,  that  when  I  lost  my  poor  brothers,  who 
died  before  they  reached  the  age  often,  he  would 
often  come  to  the  Hall  for  days  in  succession, 
and  we  were  allowed  to  take  lessons  together  of 
Simon  both  on  the  lute  and  harp. 

"  As  Hubert  Gray  grew  up  he  became  a 
general  favourite  with  all  who  knew  him ;  much 
of  the  liveliness,  indeed,  which  had  accompanied 
his  very  boyish  years,  wore  ofi^  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  somewhat  pensive  and  thoughtful 
cast  of  mind ;  but  he  was  ever  kind  and  courteous 
in  all  he  said  and  did,  and  to  a  pleasing  jierson 
and  very  intelligent  set  of  features,  he  added  tlie 
infinitely  more  valuable  acquisitions  of  a  feeling 
heart  and  cultivated  mind ;  for  Simon  Fraser,  as 
he  truly  told  us,  loves  him  like  his  own  child, 
and  has,  in  fact,  taught  him  all  he  knew ;  and 
Simon  Fraser,  my  friend,  tliough  very  plain  and 
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simple  in  his  habits  and  attire,  and  to  outward 
view  little  other  than  a  mere  cotter,  is,  as  you 
have  doubtless  perceived,  no  ordinary  man." 

^^  It  is  scarcely  possible,  my  dear  Helen,  to 
be  many  minutes  in  the  company  of  Simon 
Fraser  without  discovering  that  both  nature  and 
education  have  conspired  to  place  him  much 
above  the  level  of  that  class  of  society  to  which 
at  first  sight  he  would  seem  to  belong,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  the  more  desirous  to  learn  not 
only  his  history,  but  that  also  of  his  adopted  son 
Hubert  Gray,  whose  character  and  conduct  are 
not  less  interesting  and  perhaps  still  more  ex- 
traordinary ;  for  you  have  yet  to  account  for  his 
late  wayward  desertion  of  all  that  apparently 
he  could  hold  dear  upon  earth.  Can  you  give 
me  no  reason,"  he  continued,  glancing  a  look  of 
keen  but  good  humoured  suspicion  on  his  com- 
panion, "  why  he  should  thus  so  ungallantly 
leave  his  young  friend  and  fellow-pupil,  to 
ramble  no  one  knows  whither?  and  have  you 
made  no  enquiries  as  to  his  origin,  or  that  of 
his  preceptor  ?" 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Helen  with  the  utmost  art- 
lessness,  ^^  interested  as  you  must  naturally  con- 
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ceive  me  to  be  in  the  wel&re  of  both,  I  have 
made  many  enquiries,  but  hitherto  with  litde 
success ;  for  a  studied  obscurity  appears  to  be 
thrown  over  every  attempt  to  develope  the 
mystery,  both  on  the  part  of  Fraser  and  my 
father.  The  latter,  indeed,  has  repeatedly  told 
me  that  he  is  perfectly  ignorant  with  regard  to 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  Hubert,  for  that  un- 
derstanding Simon  to  be  solemnly  pledged  to 
secrecy  on  the  subject,  he  had  forborne  urging 
him  to  a  disclosure ;  and  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  same  source,  in  relation 
to  the  personal  history  of  Fraser,  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  mere  statement  of  his  being  the  son 
of  a  former  bard  or  minstrel,  a  retainer  of  a 
branch  of  an  ancient  family  connected  with  our 
own;  that  he  came  hither  about  twenty  years 
ago,  purchasing  a  little  farm  with  property 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  the  patronage 
of  that  house,  and  that  having  no  children,  he 
had  contrived  to  live  decently  on  the  products 
of  his  few  acres,  together  with  the  emoluments 
arising  from  his  preceptorship  at  the  Hall,  and 
the  small  salary  which  he  annually  received  for 
the  maintenance  and  care  of  Hubert  Gray." 
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^.  But  you  have  forgotten,  my  love,"  said 
Shakspeare,  smiling  as  he  spoke,  ^^  to  assign  any 
reason  for  the  ungracious  conduct  of  this  quon- 
dam playmate  of  yours.  What  could  be  his 
motives  for  quitting  the  little  paradise  in  which 
he  was  seemingly  placed?' 

^  I  believe,"  returned  Helen,  and  she  blushed 
and  rather  hesitated  as  she  replied,  **  it  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
circumstance  to  which  Simon  Fraser  alluded 
when  speaking  of  the  distressed  state  of  mind 
of  the  poor  youth,  for  the  salary  which  used 
regularly  to  be  transmitted  for  his  education 
and  support,  has  for  the  last  two  years,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  been  discontinued,  and  he  can- 
not bear  the  idea  of  becoming  a  pensioner  on  the 
scanty  means  of  these  good  old  people,  without 
any  prospect  of  a  restitution ;  and  my  father 
too,"  she  continued,  her  voice  assuming  a  more 
tremulous  accent,  whilst  her  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  ground,  "  has  for  a  still  longer  time 
estranged  himself  from  him,  and  not  many 
months,  indeed,  before  he  first  absented  him- 
self from  Wyeburne,  forbade  him  all  access  to 
the  Hall,  treating  even  the  aged  Simon,  whom 
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he  had  hitherto  patronised,   and  I  may  say, 
highly  esteemed,  with  neglect,  on  his  aocoont. 
Oh  !  my  dear  Sir,**  she  added,  after  a  pause  of 
a  few  moments,   slowly  raising  her  eyes  yet 
glistening  with  tears,  and  fixing  them  with  a 
look  of  beseeching  sorrow  on  the  countenance 
of  the  bard,  ^<  if  I  could  but  interest  you,  who 
possess  so  much  influence  over  my  fitther,  in 
the  fate  and  fortunes'of  Hubert  Gray,  and  who 
is,  I  do  assure    you,  not  unworthy  of  your 
regard,  I  think  we  should  soon  see  him  res- 
tored to  Wyeburne-  and  to  peace  of  mind ;  for 
it  is  the  displeasure  of  my  father,  involuntarily, 
and,  believe  me,  sinlessly  incurred,  on  the  part 
of  poor  Hubert,  that  sits  heaviest  at  his  heart." 
"  I  can  truly  tell  you,  my  sweet  girl,"  rejoined 
the  poet,  "  that  you  have  already  very  power- 
fully excited  my  sympathies  in  behalf  both  of 
Simon  and  his  scholar ;  and  as  I  think  I  can 
surmise,"  he  added,  looking  archly  at  Helen, 
"  what   may  partly,   and  yet  very  innocently, 
have  occasioned  this  unhappy  coolness  between 
Hubert  and   his   former   kind  patron,    I  will 
venture  to  promise  you,  both  for  your  sake  and 
for  tliat  of  the  memory  of  days  long  since  past, 
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that,  provided  nothing  should  occur  to  counter- 
poise  my  present  impressions,  I  will  use  every 
eflfort  to  restore  this  desponding  young  varlet 
to  the  wonted  good-graces  of  your  father." 

Thus  conversing,  they  had  nearly,  and  al- 
most imperceptibly  to  themselves,  reached  the 
Hall,  when  from  a  thicket,  or  kind  of  wil- 
derness, which  skirted  the  pleasure  garden, 
there  started  forth  one  of  those  customary  ap- 
pendages of  the  domestic  establishment  of  the 
times,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  the  knavej 
or  Jbolj  was  deemed  to  be  an  indispensable 
protection  against  the  encroachments  of  tedium 
and  ennui.  He  was  dressed  in  the  usual  cos- 
tume of  tlie  character,  in  particoloured  coat  and 
hose,  with  hood  and  cocks-comb,  bells  and 
bauble,  and  came  skipping  towards  them  in 
high  glee,  clapping  his  hands,  and  pointing  to 
his  young  mistress  as  he  danced  along,  and 
singing 

*^  The  bonniest  lass  in  all  the  land." 

"  Ah,  Morley,  my  honest  man,'*  cried  Helen, 
"  and  where  is  my  father  ?'     I  am  afraid  he 
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has  thought  me  a  sad  defaulter  from  his  side 
this  morning."  —  **  Odds  my  life  I  Mistress 
Helen,  but  you'll  be  rated  soundly^  I  can  tdl 
ye,"  answered  Morley,  grinning ;  <*  an'  I  had 
not  as  lief  be  skinned  and  fly-blown  as  stand  in 
your  shoes,  never  trust  me."  —  **  Why,  whatfs 
the  matter,  knave?'  said  Helen,  laughing.—- 
**  Matter,  why  there's  nuncle  yonder,  chafing 
and  fretting  as  he  ambles  up  and  down  by  his 
peach-wall,  and  swears  you  have  run  away  with 
his  poet." 

*^  You  see  into  what  a  scrape  you  have  al- 
ready gotten  me,  Master  Shakspeare^"  ex- 
claimed Helen,  whilst  Morley,  struck  by  the 
name,  jumped  almost  half  his  own  height,  call- 
ing out  in  an  ecstasy,  ^^  Body  of  me;  an  a  fool 
and  a  poet  may  shake  hands,"  running  up  to 
the  bard,  and  stretching  forth  his  arm,  ^  there's 
my  digits ;  —  but  you  must  not  away  with  my 
lady-bird,"  he  continued,  his  features  relaxing 
from*  a  broad  expression  of  delight  into  one  of 
sorrowful  import ;  and  then,  keenly  surveying 
his  new  acquaintance  from  head  to  foot,  he 
added,  softly,   his  countenance  brightening  as 
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he  muttered,  ^^  Safe,  safe,  —  a  littletoo  late  i'the 
day,  a  little  too  late  i'the  day. 

«  Oken  leaves  began  to  wither 
Heavilie,  heavilie,  heigh  ho !" 

^  And  so,  fool,  I  am  to  ccmclude,''  said  Shak- 
speare,  smOing,  ^^  that  you  think  me  too  &r 
gone  in  the  vale  of  years  to  play  the  v^ooer  any 
longer.  Why,  you  rogue,  spite  of  thy  sunken 
eye  and  withered  cheek,  I  do  suspect  thou  hast 
thyself  a  &vourite  in  a  comer  yet" 

**  Bless  thy  five  wits,  how  they  jump  to  the 
mark !"  cried  Morley,  leering  at  the  poet,  and 
repeating 

"  Hey,  Robyn 

Jolly  Robyn, 
Tell  me  how  thy  leman  doth, 
And  thou  shalt  knowe  of  mine  :" 

and  tlien,  turning  to  his  young  mistress  with  a 
countenance  of  the  most  ludicrous  gravity,  he 
added, 

«  The  smoakie  sighes,  the  bitter  teares 
That  I  in  vaine  have  wasted." 
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<<  Pooh,  pooh,  Morley,"  exdaimed  Helen, 
somewhat  impatiently,  <<  prythee  cease  thy  fool- 
ing^ and  tell  me  where  my  &ther  is." 

^^  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  madam  mine," 
returned  the  provoking  knave,  assuming  a  most 
consequential  air,  **  we  whom  the  gods  have  made 
poetical  must  not  hide  our  talent  in  a  napkin. 

''  Build  me  of  boughs  a  little  bower. 
And  set  it  near  my  lady's  tower." 

^^  Nay,  an  thou  wilt  not  answer  a  plain  ques- 
tion, fool,"  interrupted  Helen,  "  I  must  be 
fain  to  have  thee  put  in  the  stocks ;"  a  threat 
which,  tliough  seldom,  if  ever,  carried  into 
execution,  had  usually  its  effect  upon  poor  M or- 
ley,  who  dreading  this  infringement  on  human 
liberty,  would  become  alarmed  on  the  instant ; 
and  accordingly,  on  this  occasion,  after  quoting, 
in  what  he  thought  a  very  touching  manner,  the 
quaint  line 

''  I  love  thee,  my  darling,  as  ball  of  mine  eye,'* 

he  added,  "  Follow,  follow  me,  nuncle's  by  the 
soutli  peach-wall ;"  and  vaulting  on  before,  and 
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b^dconing  tbein  to  {oUcfw^  and  €¥dr  ahd 
tutniiig  to  hasten  their  Btep^  nodding  and  gsi* 
macing  to  Helen,  and  singing 

A  pretye  foote  to  trippe  and  gse^ 
But  of  a  Bolenme  paoe  perdye. 
And  marvelloBs  slowe  in  mi^tyef 

he  led  them  into  the  oopse,  aad  through  that 
into  the  adjoining  pleasure  grounds. 

"  We  shall  find  my  fadier,  I  dare  8^9"  teid 
Helen  to  her  companion,  ^'  somewhere  in  the 
gardens,  and  we  will,  therefore,  for  once,  take 
the  fool  for  our  guide."  — "A  broken  reed,  I  am  * 
afraid,"  remarked  Shakspeare,  **  for  the  rbgue 
looks,  by  his  sly  and  consequential  leer,  as  if 
some  wise  scheme  were  ripening  in  his  brain  " 

They  now,  however,  following  close  after 
Morley,  entered  a  grove,  ornamented  with  trellis 
work  and  walks  of  close-shorn  verdure,  and 
so  embrowned  with  trees  that,  as  honesit 
Hentzner  says,  "  it  seemed  a  place  pitched  on 
by  pleasure  to  dwell  in,  along  with  health,** 
From  this  they  suddenly  stept  on  a  delicate  aad 
<^n   green,   on    the   further    side  of  wbicb) 
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skirted  by  knots  and  beds  of  flowers,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  Mosaic  floor,  rose  in  ^ipear^ 
,ance  a  plantation,  corresponding  with  that  which 
they  had  just  left,  but  which  proved,  on  passing 
into  it,  a  perfect  wilderness,  or  labyrinth.  Here 
the  fool,  who  went  on  before,  playing  all  man- 
ner of  antics,  began  to  raise  his  voice  to  a  some- 
what louder  pitch,  singing  as  was  his  wont, 
snatches  and  burdens  of  old  songs,  till,  at 
length,  turning  quickly  round,  he  came  up  to 
the  side  of  Helen,  murmuring,  as  he  approached 
her,  and  with  a  most  significant  smile  on  his 
countenance,  — 

I  could  tell  thee  close  in  thine  eare 

A  tale  that  thou  would'st  like  to  heare, 

I  dare  well  say. 

As  ladye  gay 

E'er  loved  to  hear  of  her  runnaway  ; 

words  which  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  when 
there  suddenly  glanced  across  one  of  the  numer- 
ous paths  which  intersected  the  thicket,  the 
figure  of  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  frock  of 
Lincoln  green,  and  with  a  hunting  pole  in  hb 
hand.     It  was,    however,    but  a    momentary 
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vision;  for  just  as  Helen,  almost  fainting  with 
surprise,  had  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  Good 
heavens  !  it  is  Hubert  Gray  !"  the  fool*,  with  a 
vociferation  which  drowned  every  other  accent, 
called  out,  "  Gadzooks  !  another  sail !  another 
sail  !"  and  then,  running  up  one  of  the  alleys, 
and  shouting  ^^  Nuncle,  nuncle,"  &s  loud  as  he 
could,  Montchensey  was  presently  seen  ap- 
proaching, with  Morley  skipping  before  him, 
pointing  to  Helen,  and  carolling  with  all  his 
might  — 

Now  reed  ine  aright,  and  do  not  miss, 
What  bonny  sweet  dame  is  this,  I  wis? 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  something  had 
disturbed  the  temper  of  Montchensey,  who  was 
not  easily  provoked  ;  for  he  appeared  threaten- 
ing the  fool  with  his  stick,  and  was  heard,  as  he 
drew  near,  speaking  to  him  in  an  angry  tone, 
and  exclaiming,  "  Who  was  that,  you  rogue, 
whom  I  saw  just  now  thriding  yonder  maze  in 
green  ?  and  where  hast  thou  been  all  this  time  ? 
Didst  thou  not  promise  me  to  be  back  in  ten 
minutes?  and  here  hast  thou  been  gone  better 
than  an  hour." 

F  2 
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Morley»  who  had  by  this  time  gotten  to  the 
dide  of  his  young  mistress,  put  on  a  very  me- 
lancholy and  somewhat  alanned  look  at  the 
charge;  but  this  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
change  of  feature  so  vacant,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  laughably  quaint,  as  almost  to  disarm 
resentment,  whilst  he  stammered  forth — 

Perdie,  I  said  it  not. 
Nor  nerer  thought  to  doo : 
As  well  as  I  ye  wot 
I  had  no  power  thereto. 

"  1  tell  thee  what,  fool,"  said  Montchensey, 
whose  returning  good  humour  was  somewhat 
checked  by  this  attempt  at  denial,  however  lu- 
dicrously made,  ^^  I  must  positively  have  this 
evil  spirit  of  lying  whipped  out  of  thee.  Cro, 
get  thee  gone,  ere  thy  shoulders  and  my  cane 
become  better  acquainted ;"  an  injunction  which 
was  instantly  complied  with  by  Morley,  who, 
g^ad  to  have  escaped  so  well,  ran  capering  off 
in  great  glee,  and  silking,  in  his  thoughtless 
mood, — 
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Many  a  faire  lasse,  borne  ap  and  domne. 
Many  a  broker  in  a  threid  bare  gowne. 
Many  a  bankrowte  scarce  worth  a  crowne 

In  London. 
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This  knave,*'  continued  Montchensejr, 
turning  to  Shakspeare,  <^  is  ever  in  a  mischief; 
and  were  it  not  that  he  was  brought  up  by  my 
fiuher,  and  I  remember  him  with  the  kindness 
of  early  association,  I  should  he  almost  tempted 
to  get  rid  of  him ;  for  I  do  think  this  custom 
of  keeping  domestic  fools  would,  to  adopt  a  • 
phraseology  of  your  own,  my  friend,  be  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than   in  the  observ- 


ance." 


^^  I  am  afraid,"  returned  the  bard,  address- 
ing Montchensey  with  a  smile  of  the  utmost 
benevolence,  "  that  I  have  been  indirectly  the 
cause  of  poor  Morley's  disgrace ;  but,  tempted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  the  romantic 
^)pearance  of  your  viUage,  and,  above  all,  by 
accidentally  meeting  with  my  &ir  hostess  here^ 
I  had  forgotten,  I  must  confess,  all  note  of 
time." 

'^  And  will  you  blame  me,  my  dear  &theF/' 

F  S 
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said  Helen,  as  a  blush  of  tbe  most  ingenuous 
simplicity  just  tinted  her  cheeks,  **  when  I  add, 
that  I  have  visited  with  our  friend  the  cottage 
of  Simon  Fraser?' 

**  I  cannot,  my  Helen,''  said  Montchensey, 
extending  his  hand  to  her  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner ;  **  nor  do  I  wonder  at  your  regard  for  that 
singular  but  amiable  old  man.  Indeed,  I  take 
blame  to  myself  for  my  late  inattention  towards 
him.  But  saw  ye  no  one  else  there,"  he  con- 
tinued, assuming  a  solemn  and  somewhat  re- 
proachful manner,  "  in  whose  interest  you  could 
take  a  part?" 

"  No  one,  save  Dorothy,  my  father ;  but  I 
will  freely  own  to  you,"  she  added,  again  slightly 
colouring,  "  for  why  should  I  conceal  it,  that 
I  made  some  enquiries  after  poor  Hubert 
Gray  ?" 

"  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,"  he  replied, 
"  though  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  startled  by 
the  occurrence,  I  saw  him  but  now  in  yonder 
part  of  the  thicket,"  pointing  to  the  spot  in 
which  he  had  been  seen  by  Helen ;  "  and  I  sus- 
pect that  that  rogue  Morley,  with  whom  he 
was   ever   a   great  favourite,    has,    instead  of 
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searching  after  you,  as  I  had  directed,  been 
engaged  with  him."  Then,  turning  to  Shak* 
speare,  he  added,  ^*  You  have,  doubtless,  my 
friend,  whither  you  have  been  this  morning, 
heard  the  story  of  Hubert  Gray;  it  is  one  of 
some  peculiarity,  and  not  without  its  share  of 
mystery ;  and  as  it  is  possible  you  may  have 
mentally  blamed  my  ^conduct  in  the  business, 
I  could  wish  to  enter  into  some  exculpatory 
explanation  with  you  on  the  subject.  We  will, 
therefore,  if  you  please,  adjourn  to  the  library, 
and  believe  me,  my  dear  Helen,"  he  continued, 
observing  the  tears  starting  in  her  eyes,  and 
taking  her  once  more  affectionately  by  the 
hand,  ^^  believe  me,  when  I  add,  that  in  all 
which  concerns  this  poor  youth,  I  know  you 
have  acted  from  the  best  and  purest  of  motives." 
They  now  hastily  passed  into  the  more  open 
and  artificial  pleasure-grounds,  Montchepsey 
remarking,  as  they  left  the  coverture,  "You 
see.  Master  Shakspeare,  that,  following  the  re- 
commendation of  my  Lord  Verulam,  I  have 
adopted  his  plan  of  a  heath  or  wilderness, 
^  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a  natural  wild- 
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■609 ;'  and  it  isy  indeed,  the  only  addition  whidi 
I  Iwve  made  to  the  gardens  of  my  anceatars,** 

<<  It  is  one,  my  friend,''  observed  the  poet^ 
as  they  were  entering  the  flower-garden,  "which 
does  honour  to  your  taste ;  and  here  too^  X  can 
pereeire  another  proof  of  it,  for,  to  use  onoe 
more  die  language  oi  onr  great  oontemporaiy, 
*  beeanse  the  breath  of  flowers  is  fiur  sweeter  in 
the  air,  where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the 
warUing  of  music,  than  in  the  hand,'*  you  have 
taken  care,  i  see^  to  select  all  those  flowers  and 
plants  that  do  best  perfume  its  breezes.** 

The  compliment  was  not  unmerited,  for 
nothing  could,  in  &ct,  be  more  varied,  rich, 
and  ddicate  than  the  odours  which  were  wafted 
from  this  paradise  of  sweets ;  a  paradise,  how- 
ever, which  was  constructed  in  exact  conformity 
to  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
idxnmding,  therefore,  in  terrace-mounds,  cu- 
riously figured  parterres,  shorn  shrubs,  alleys, 
arboar%  clipped  ever-green  hedges,  arched 
walks,    and  all   the  diversities   of  fillery  and 

•  VkU  BiMqn*t  EtMjrs,  N«.  46.,  of  Gardwii,  p.  ^9.  tdk. 
of  16S8. 
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pleach-work)  and  interspersed  with  statues,  jets 
d'eau,  and  basons  of  water. 

From  this  highly  ornamented  division  of  the  » 
pleasure-ground,  and  whidi  (q)ened  at  one  ex- 
tremity into  a  very  extensive  and  loftily  walled 
fruit  garden,  our  party  immediately  passed  into 
the  court  of  the  fountains  formerly  mentioned, 
and  thence,  through  the  hall,  into  the  libnuy, 
where  8<Hne  slight  refreshment  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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No.  XII. 

Who  well  acquainted  with  that  commune  plight 
Which  sinful  horror  workes  in  wounded  hart, 
V^th  goodly  counsell  and  advisement  right 
'He  much  aswag'd  the  passion  of  his  spright. 
That  he  his  pain  endur'd,  as  seeming  now  more 
light. 

Spknsbr. 

^^  My  kind  host,"  said  Shakspeare,  as  they 
entered  the  library  to  which  in  our  last  number 
we  had  conducted  the  Montchenseys  and  their 
guest,  and  where,  as  was  then  mentioned,  a  few 
viands  had  been  set  out  for  their  refreshment, 
**  1  have  already  this  morning  too  sufficiently 
satisfied  the  demands  of  appetite  with  cottage 
fare,  to  admit  of  my  partaking  of  your  bounty, 
for  the  hospitality  of  Simon  Fraser  would  allow 
of  no  denial;  but  here,"  he  added,  looking 
round  him  with  great  complacency,  "  is  a  store 
of  mental  food  that  will  require. somewhat  more 
time  for  digestion." 
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**  It  has  been  accumulating  for  many  years/' 
returned  Montchensey,  "  and  I  trust,  you  will 
find  it  choice  in  its  quality ;  but  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  now  endeavour  to  recall  your  attention 
to  the  humble  cottage  at  Wyebume,  for  it  is 
beneath  that  reeded  roof  that  much  of  my 
present  anxiety  has  lately  originated/'  Then, 
turning  to  his  daughter  who,  on  this  intimation, 
was  .quitting  the  room,  *^  I  will  not  forget,  my* 
love,"  he  added,  ^^  to  do  you  that  justice  which 
your  filial  affection  and  obedience  so  justly 
merit" 

"  And  now,  my  admirable  friend,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, **  I  will  not  again  apologise  to  you  for 
the  introduction  of  a  subject  in  which,  from  the 
unexpected  occurrences  of  this  morning,  it  is 
possible  you  may  feel  an  interest ;  for,  though 
without  any  assurance  on  your  part,  I  conclude 
from  what  has  incidentally  dropped  from  Helen, 
that  you  must  be  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
particulars  of  the  story  of  Hubert  Gray." 

"  I  have  heard  enough.  Master  Montchen- 
sey," replied  the  poet,  "  to  excite  in  my  breast 
a  very  lively  concern  both  for  the  fate  of  Hubert 
Gray  and  of  Simon  Eraser,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
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it  may  comport  with  your  viewa  and  fedingB  to 
restore  this  young  man  to  your  wonted  cohb- 
tenance  and  good  fayour,  provided  he  has  done 
nothing  which  can  justly  entitle  him  to  lasting 
displeasure.*' 

*^  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess^**  said 
Montchensey,  *^  that,  in  this  business,  I  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  the  architect  c^  mj 
own  sorrows ;  for  I  have  suffered  Hubert  and 
Helen  to  be  much  together  even  Grom  their 
childhood;  and  I  ought  to  have  recollected,  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  two  young  and  un- 
related persons  of  different  sexes  and  of  the 
most  amiable  dispositions,  to  be  long  and  ex- 
clusively companions,  without  the  interchange 
of  the  tenderest  affections." 

^^  I  am  to  infer  then,"  remarked  Shakspeare^ 
that  the  obscurity  which,  I  understand,  hangs 
over  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Hubert  Gray, 
forms  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  defect  in  his 
character." 

"  Until  within  these  few  months,"  answered 
Montchensey,  this  has  been  precisely  the  case  ; 
for  how  could  I  bear  to  encourage  what  might 
lead  to  a  union  with  one  of  whose  origin  and 
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ooatmecdons  I  knew  nothing !  —  It  is  now  about 
sixteen  years  ago^  shortly  after  an  event  that 
has  ^  never  ceased  to  overwhehn  me  in  the 
^ieepest  a£Biction,  that  I  first  saw  Hubert  Grray, 
then  a  mere  child  of  but  four  years  old,  beneath 
the  roof  of  Simon  Fraser.  Young  as  he  was, 
th^re  was  something  in  his  features  so  peculiarly 
lovely,  touching,  and  intelligent,  and  rendered 
perhaps  more  touching  by  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  him,  and  which  I  found  Simon 
pledged  not  to  reveal,  that  I  felt  myself  strongly 
impressed  in  his  favour:  and  when,  two  or 
three  yei^  afterwards,  1  understood  he  was  to 
receive  all  the  advantages  which  education  and 
ample  remittances  could  procure,  all  that  Simon, 
who  was  the  earliest  preceptor  in  my  own  fa- 
mily, could  in  the  first  instance  impart,  and  all 
that  masters  elsewhere  could  subsequendy  con-* 
fer,  I  hesitated  not  to  admit  him  as  the  playmate 
and  fellow-student  of  my  own  children.  He 
grew  up,  indeed,  a  favourite  with  us  all,  as 
pleasing  in  his  person  and  manners,  as  he  was 
amiable  in  disposition,  and  accomplished  in 
mind ;  and  when  it  pleased  Providence  to  de- 
prive me  of  my  sons,  he  seemed  as  it  were  to 
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supply  their  place,  being,  though  nominaUy  the 
guest  and  lodger  of  Simon  Fraser,  almost  daily 
here.  It  was  not,  in  &cty  until  I  fiilly  perceived 
the  nature  of  the  attachment  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  Helen,  that  any  coolness  was 
shown  by  me.  I  thought  it  then  highly  ne- 
cessary, and  simply  for  .die  reason  which  I  have 
already  assigned,  to  interfere ;  and  I  must  here^ 
in  justice  to  my  daughter  declare,  that  though 
I  believe  her  heart  to  be  deeply  entangled  in 
this  bewitching  snare,  yet  she  listened  to  my 
wishes  and  injunctions  with  a  filial  deference 
and  resignation  that  has,  if  possible,  more  than 
ever  endeared  her  to  my  bosom.  A  very  slight 
degree  of  reserve,  indeed,  on  her  part,  all,  in 
fact,  that  her  tenderness  for  the  youth  would 
allow  her  to  assume,  was  sufiicient  to  efiect  the 
purpose  I  had  in  view;  for  there  is  a  spirit  of 
independency  about  Hubert,  an  acuteness  of 
sensibility  which  speedily  takes  alarm,  and  he 
soon  ceased  to  appear  where  the  wonted  cor- 
diality, however  slightly  diminished,  had  failed 
to  greet  him.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  casual  view  which  I  think  I  had  of  him  but 
just  now  in  the  plantation,  and  which  has,  I 
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confess,  greatly  surprised  me,  I  know  not  that 
I  have  seen  him  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

^^  I  must  further  own,  that  in  thus  discharging 
what  I  thought  an  indispensable  duty  to  my 
fiunily,  I  have  not  only  deprived  myself  of  the 
society  of  one  who  was  endeared  to  me  by  many 
amiable  qualities,  and,  I  fear,  at  the  same  time, 
materially  injured  the  health  and  spirits  of  my 
beloved  Helen,  but  I  suspect  that  I  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  the  cause  of  driving  this 
unhappy  young  man  from  his  only  home,  and, 
what  is  worse,  of  precipitating  him,  if  some  late 
reports  be  true,  into  courses  which,  even  if  the 
mystery  of  his  birth  could  be  cleared  up  to  my 
satisfaction,  might  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to 
all  his  hopes  and  prospects/' 

^*  Shakspeare  started  at  the  information  which 
the  latter  part  of  this  narrative  was  calculated  to 
convey,  and  afler  a  pause  of  some  moments,  in 
which  he  seemed  absorbed  in  thought,  he  at 
length  said ;  '^  I  can  truly  feel  for  your  situation 
as  a  parent.  Master  Montchensey ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  must  say,  that  I  think  the  fate  of 
Hubert  Gray  is  greatly  to  be  pitied;  for  his 
was,  1  apprehend,  the  silent  homage  of  the  heart, 
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and  oonsidering  the  faistaiy  and  dunctar -vldoh 
you  haye  yourself  giveo  c^  the  7011II19  l»ir  cooll 
it  but  be  answered  I  I  am,  indeed^  to  a  degree 
which  surprises  even  myself  inAeresled  afaoat 
the  destiny  of  this  young  man;  he  is  OM^  Z 
think,  after  my  own  heart,  and  it  shall  go  hand 
but  I  will  &thom  the  bottom  of  a  mystsij  which 
seems,  in  more  directions  than  ooe^  to  direalai 
very  undeservedly  the  extinction  of  Ins  happi* 
ness,  and,  perchance,  of  his  life;  tnutittg^  that 
should  I  find  his  birth  what  yon  cannot  disap- 
prove, you  will  not  suffer  any  irregularity  into 
which  he  may  have  been  lately  drawn,  and 
which  may  probably,  indeed,  be  considered  as  in 
some  part  the  result  of  your  own  measures,  to 
stand  in  his  way.'' 

^^  Be  it  so,  my  friend,**  replied  M<mtchensey, 
'^  and  I  cannot  but  add,  that  in  accomplishing 
your  kind  purpose,  you  will  take  from  my  heart 
one  of  the  many  burthens  which  press  heavily 
upon  it.  But  why  should  I  .thus  entangle  you 
in  my  domestic  sorrows,  why  suflfer  the  clouds 
which  darken  my  own  days,  to  spread  their  in- 
fluence over  all  who  approach  me?  Let  me 
then,  I  pray  you,  turn  your  attention  to  another 
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and  a  better  subject;  and  here,  Master  Shak- 
speare,"  he  continued,  taking  up  a  small  volume 
which  lay  upon  the  library  table,  ^^  is  one  upon 
which  you,  and  you  only,  I  apprehend,  can 
throw  the  light  I  wish  for/'  As  he  said  this,  he 
placed  in  the  poet's  hands  his  own  Collection  of 
Sonnets,  which  had  been  published  about  six 
years  before.  ^^  Much  as  I  admire  these  son- 
nets,-' he  proceeded,  *^  and  I  do  assure  you  I 
think  very  highly  of  many  of  them  in  a  poetical 
light,  I  cannot  with  any  certainty  ascertain  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  The  point  has  puz- 
zled sorely  both  myself  and  Helen;  her  curi- 
osity, indeed,  is  particularly  alive  on  the  occasion, 
and  as  I  promised  her  to  interrogate  you  on  the 
subject  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  I  left 
the  volume  on  the  table  as  a  memento  for  that 
purpose ;  but  I  will  now,  with  your  permission, 
call  her  in,  that  she  may,  if  you  feel  no  repug- 
nancy to  the  disclosure,  hear  the  secret  from 
your  own  lips." 

"  And  so,  my  fair  Helen,"  cried  the  poet 
jocosely,  as  she  re-entered  the  room  with  her 
father,  "  you  are  determined,  I  find,  to  bring  me 
to  confession.     I  am  afraid,  however,  the  dis- 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Govery  will  be  accompanied  -with  aoaie  dis^H 
pointaientt  when  I  tell  you  that,  with  the 
esKception  of  about  thirty  sonnets  at  the  doae 
of  the  collection,  the  rest,  amounting  to  more 
than  one  hundred,  are  dedicated  to  my  dearest 
^end,  and  earliest  patron,  my  Lord  Southamp- 
ton/' 

<*  There,  Helen,'*  exclaimed  Montchenaq^, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  ^^  did  I  not  tell  you  that 
if  to  any  person  more  than  another  these  sonnets 
might  be  conjectured  to  have  a  reference,  his 
Lordship  had  the  best  claim  ?' 

"  It  is  very  true,  my  father,"  answered  Helen, 
who  had  by  this  time  recovered  her  spirits,  '*  but 
I  trust,  notwithstanding.  Master  Shakspeare 
will  allow  me  to  enquire,  why  the  first  seventeen 
of  these  litde  poems  should  be  employed  as  dis- 
suasives  against  a  premature  vow  of  celibacy, 
when  we  all  know  that  Lord  Southampton  mar- 
ried, and  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  first  attachment,  Elizabeth  Vernon  ?' 
"  You  will  recollect,"  said  the  poet,  "  that 
this  connection  was  begun  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Queen,  about  whose  person  Lord 
Southampton  then  was;  that  as  soon  as  she  dis- 
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covered  it,  she  became  extremely  irritatoA^  aiid^ 
in  fiict,  issued  her  mandatie  against  \h^  mrion. 
Indignant  at  this  unjustifiable  interferehice,  ft 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  ScfuAuanp^ 
ton,  who  was  then  but  just  of  agle,  «Rd  dirdent 
in  his  disposition,  should  declare,  in  tfae^r^Bsy 
of  disappointed  passion,  that  if  lie  married  Wt 
Elizabeth  Vernon,  he  would  die  it  badidor. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  period,  at  a  time  wbte 
the  wished-for  union  seemed  bot)eIes«s  widnsdl 
incurring  disgrace  at  court,  and  wlien  some  of 
his  firiends,  and  myself  amongst  liie  numbeiv 
were  desirous  both  of  combating  this  hasty  resoi* 
lution  of  celibacy,  and  of  fixing  his  afiections 
elsewhere,  that  these  early  sonnets  were  writ^ 
ten.'* 

*^  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Helen, 
*^  if  I  venture  to  ask,  why,  under  such  drcofls-^ 
stances,  you  have  dropped  not  the  smallest  allu* 
sion  in  these  little  poems,  which  might  lead  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  individuid  you  w^re  ad^ 
dressing,  —  not  a  word  as  to  the  woUnded  ft«l» 
ings  or  disappointed  hopes  of  his  loi^dship]  bQI| 
confining  yourself  to  a  general  r^il9bi9^k5ll  ^ 
celibacy,  left  the  peculiar  object  of  yoa^  tmdl^ 
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to  be  detected,  as  in  my  father's  instance,  only 
by  a  subtile  comparison  of  passages  scattered 
through  a  numerous  and  succeeding  series  of 
sonnets?'' 

<^  I  cannot  but  feel  honoured,  my  fiur  host^ 
ess,"  returned  the  bard,  <<  by  the  attention 
which  you  and  your  worthy  &ther  haTe  paid 
to  these  trifles,  and  will  freely  confess,  in  in&- 
ply  to  your  question,  that  prudential  motives 
alone  induced  the  obscurity  of  which  you  com- 
plain. I  was  then  but  just  rising  into  public 
notice;  and  had  these  Sonnets,  which  were 
extensively  circulated  in  manuscript,  as  well 
among  the  friends  of  T^rd  Southampton  as  my 
own,  ever  reached  the  Queen,  as  in  the  slightest 
manner  reflecting  on  her  conduct  by  sympa- 
thising with  the  injuries  of  the  Earl,  the  conse- 
quence might  have  been  not  only  ruinous  to 
myself,  but,  as  I  then  thought,  highly  prejudicial 
to  my  friend.  I,  therefore,  found  it  neces- 
sary, avoiding  all  direct  application  to  his  lord- 
ship, to  restrict  myself  to  a  more  general 
invective  against  the  resolution  he  had  formed, 
despairing,  as  he  then  did,  of  ever  possessing 
the  object  of  his  afiections,  well  knowing  that 
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he  for  ivhom  they  were  intended  would  under- 
stand me.  Need  I  add,  that  within  little  more 
than  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  this 
amour,  the  impetuosity  of  the  Earl,  breaking 
through  all  restraint,  set  the  Queen  at  defiaaoe 
by  marrying  his  mistress?-a  daring  which  I 
had  not  even  ventured  to  contemplate,  and 
which,  as  your  father  may  recollect^  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  temporary  imprisonment  of  both 
the  parties." 

^*  I  must  say,"  observed  Montchensey,  anti- 
cipating  the  remark  of  Helen,  "  that  you  have, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
obscurity  which  hangs  over  this  part  of  your 
early  poetry ;  but  pardon  my  observing  further, 
that  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  I  had  to  en- 
counter, in  cherishing  my  belief  of  Lord  South- 
ampton being  the  object  you  had  in  view,  arose 
from  the  terms  of  familiarity  with  which  you 
addressed  him,  and  on  a  topic,  too,  which  re- 
quired the  utmost  delicacy  of  management 
Now,  considering  the  great  disparity  of  rank 
which  subsisted  between  you  and  your  patron, 
it  seemed  difficult  to  conceive  that  you  would 
venture,  or  that  he  would  sufier  you,  ^  to  re* 
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SKNistrate  with  him  on  a  topic  which  an  equal 
would  scarcely  have  found  hinuielf  at  liberty  to 
touch  upon.'"* 

cfi  It  mayy  I  think,  be  yery  justly  remarked, 
Master  Montchensey,"  rgoined  Shakqpeaie^ 
^  that  oftentimes  many  things  are  endured  firom 
an  infinior  which  would  n<it  be  tolerated  in  an 
equal ;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
spirits  jealous  and  quick  in  resentment,  though 
fiill  of  honourable  bearing.  It  is  well  known, 
diat  my  Lord  Southampton,  with  a  heart  alive 
to  every  kind  and  generous  feeling,  possesses  a 
constitutional  warmth  and  irritability  of  temper, 
and  an  independency  of  spirit^  which  brook  not 
the  interference  of  one  on  his  own  level,  and 
that  what  he  would  not  submit  to  listen  to  irom 
a  Rudand  or  Montgomery,  he  would  receive 
with  kind  and  patient  consideration  from  a 
favourite  in  humbler  life.  It  is  also  equally 
well  known  that  his  love  for  literature,  and  espe- 
cially for  dramatic  literature,  is  warm,  and  even 
enthusiastic :  and  you  compel  me  to  add,  that 
his  partiality  for  myself,  however  little  merited, 

^  Vkfe  Mmkme*!  Shakspeare,  spud  Boswell,  vol.  zx.  p.  819. 
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and  his  patronage  of  my  e£Port9,  however  un* 
worthy  of  such  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  others,  ^ 
have  been,  ever  since  my  dedication  to  him  of  the 
Venus  and  Adonis,  unparalleled,  and,  indeed, 
without  bound.  Will  not  all  diis,  my  good 
friend,  prove  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  di& 
ficulty  which  has  startled  you  ?' 

'*  I  allow  it  to  be  so,  Master  Shakspeare,** 
answered  his  host,  ^'  but  I  have  not  done  with 
your  little  volume  yet;  fbr,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  last  twenty- 
eight  sonnets  ?  You  have  here  dropped  your 
noble  patron  to  address  one,  who  is,  even  on 
your  own  confession,  the  most  worthless  of 
womankind.  Had  I  not  been  assured,  from 
universal  report,  of  the  purity  of  your  moral 
character,  I  freely  confess  to  you,  that  I  should 
have  condemned  these  pieces  as  the  production 
of  an  unblushing  profligate  \" 

*^  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish,  Master  Mont* 
chensey,"  rejoined  the  poet,  **  that,  since  I  find 
them  open  to  such  misconstruction,  they  had 
never  seen  the  light !  But  you  will  believe  me, 
I  have  no  doubt,  when  I  say,  that  these  son- 
nets, though  apparently  written  in  my  own  per- 
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son,  are  strictly  ideal,  and  were  intended  solely 
to  express,  aloof  fix)m  all  individual  application, 
the  contrarieties,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the 
miseries  of  illicit  love.'' 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  know  you,  my  friend, 
and  to  think  otherwise,''  said  Montchensey ; 
^^  but  as  this  personal  knowledge  is  necessarily 
confined  to  a  few,  I  cannot  help  wishing  either 
that  they  had  not  been  published,  or  that  some 
intimation  liad  been  given  of  the  nature  of  their 
origin." 

"  If  I  live,  Master  Montchensey,  it  shall  be 
done,"  crieil  the  bard.  "  Indeed,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  had  it  not  been  for  the  urgent  soli- 
citations of  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more, 
neither  these  sonnets,  nor  the  greater  part  of 
those  which  precede  them,  had  come  forth ;  but 
he  wrung  from  me  a  reluctant  consent,  and, 
having  obtained  the  manuscript,  immediately 
placed  it  in  tlie  hands  of  ^Fliorpe,  whence  the 
edition  now  lying  on  your  table."  * 

*  Mr.  Boswell  having  endeavoured,  in  Uie  twentieth  volume 
of  "  Malone's  Shokspcare,**  ?•  -18.  «'<  scq.,  to  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  which  I  started  in  my  "  Shakspeare  and  his  'I'imcs/* 
of  Lord  Southampton  being  the  object  to  which  the  poet  ad- 
dressed the  ^reat  body  of  his  Sonni>ts,  an  hypothesis  which,  as 
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.  Here  all  further  conversation  on  this  topic 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  visitors  from  a 
neighbouring  seat;  for  as  the  hour  of  dinner, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was,  with  families  of 
distinction  at  this  period,  seldom  later  than 
twelve  o'clock,  morning  calls  were,  of  course, 
proportionally  early.  Discussion,  however,  not 
only  on  this  subject,  but  on  many  others  con- 
nected with  the  poetry  and  dr^unatic  literature 
of  the  age,  was  frequently  resumed  at  Wye- 
bume  Hall;  for  both  Montchensey  and  his 
daughter  delighted,  above  all  things,  to  listen  to 
their  illustrious  guest,  whenever  they  could  hap- 
pily engage  him  on  topics  connected  either 
with  his  own  history  or  that  of  his  fascinating 
art.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
to  Shakspeare  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  his  time  beneath  this  hospitable  roof;  for 
he  had  here  a  choice  as  well  as  extensive 
library,  a  country  rich  in  romantic  beauties,  and 


he  says,  **  some  of  my  readers  have  considered  as  estahlished,*' 
I  have,  in  this  imaginary  conversation,  replied  to  his  objections, 
and,  if  I  do  not,  indeed,  very  materially  deceive  myself,  placed 
their  want  of  force  and  applicability  in  a  satisfactory  point  of 
view. 
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the  society  of  those  who,  anticipating  the  admir^ 
ation  of  a  distant  age,  thoroughly  understood 
and  valued  his  incomparable  genius.  Nor 
could  he  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerned  the  wayward  fate  and  history  of 
Hubert  Gray,  more  particularly  as  he  found 
them  indissolubly  connected  with  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Helen  Montchensey,  for  whom, 
owing  to  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and 
the  singular  brilliancy  of  her  understanding,  he 
entertained  the  most  affectionate  regard.  The 
mystery,  too,  which  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
life,  and  press  upon  the  feelings,  of  Eustace 
Montchensev,  and  the  amiable  vet  verv  ex- 
traordinary  character  of  that  fine  old  man, 
Simon  Fraser,  closely  mingled,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be,  with  the  fortunes  of  the  younger 
parties,  had  a  considerable  share  in  exciting  and 
keeping  up  on  anxious  curiosity. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that 
in  accordance  with  his  promise  to  Montchensey, 
he  lost  little  time  in  commencing  some  enquiry 
which  might,  he  thought,  lead  to  a  detection 
of  the  present  circumstances  and  occupation  of 
Hubert  Gray,  trusting  that  through  a  know- 
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bqge.  of  these  he  should  eventually  obtain  a 
doe* to  the  acquisition  of  his  hirtiji  and  origin; 
infixnnatioa  which,  while  it  seemed  necessary  as 
•  precursory  step  to  the  happiness  of  die  young 
people,  might  possibly  throw  some  light  upon, 
or  at  least  contribute  to  disperse  the  melancholy 
which  preyed  upoi^v  the  spirits  of  his  friendly 
host.  The  only  channel,  however,  through 
whicb  at  present  he  could  hope  for  any  success, 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  person  of  poor  Morley, 
who,  from  what  had  occurred  that  morning, 
must,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  have 
made  an  appointment  with  Hubert  Gray.  From 
him,  therefore,  when  they  next  met,  he  tried,  by 
every  sifting  means,  to  procure  the  information 
he  was  in  search  of;  but,  though  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  had  really  been  with  this  young 
man  at  the  time  Montchensey  had  suspected, 
yet,  whether  from  sheer  ignorance,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  from  mere  cunning,  on  the  part  of 
Morley,  he  could  obtain  nothing  further  than 
that  he,  Hubert,  had  asked  for  Master  Shak- 
speare,  saying  that  he  knew  him  weU,  and  had 
something  of  importance  to  conununicate  to 
bxnu    This  was,  however,  a  piece  of  intelligence 
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which,  if  not  immediately  satisfiictOKy  as  to  die 
main  object  he  had  in  pursuit,  might  ultimaftdy 
tend  to  forward  his  views,  though  he  ooold  not 
help  feeling  surprised  at  the  claim  on  his  ac- 
quaintance which  the  youth  had  made^  uih 
conscious  as  he  was  of  ever  having  known  such 
a  being  as  Hubert  Gray  had  been  described  to 
him. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  near  a  fortnight  after 
this  conversation  with  Morley,  during  which 
period  he  had  repeatedly,  though  in  vain,  visited 
the  cottage  of  Simon  Fraser,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  information,  that  any  thing  occurred 
which  could,  in  the  slightest  d^ree,  gratify  his 
wishes  on  the  subject,  when,  one  evening,  as  he 
was  strolling  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and, 
tempted  by  the  more  than  usual  splendour  of  a 
rich  and  glowing  heaven,  had  prolonged  his 
walk  beyond  its  usual  limits,  he  was  suddenly 
thrown  by  the  abrupt  winding  of  the  stream,  on 
a  scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  seclusion.  The 
Wye  here  descending  by  a  successive  series  of 
falls,  into  the  l)osom  of  a  deep  glen,  flowed,  as 
it  reached  the  bottom,  through  banks  which 
were  on  each  side  skirted  with  the  most  delicious 
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yerdure,  and  spread  out  into  a  very  irregular, 
though  somewhat  circular,  little  valley.     It  was 
•  spot,  indeed,  where  Nature  seemed  to  have 
accumulated,  in  a  small  compass,  many  of  her 
most  attractive  features ;  for  on  the  left,  looking 
down  the  current  of  the  river,  there  arose  a 
screen  of  the  richest  wood,  and  which,  springing 
fitnn  the  shelves  of  a  high  and  precipitous  cliff, 
seemed  to  tower  into  the  clouds ;  whilst  opposite,  . 
on  the  right,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  fantastic  pile 
of  rocks,  beautifully  clothed  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  appeared  the  mouth   of  a  cavern  or 
grotto,    from    which    the    greensward    gently 
sloped  for  some  hundred  feet,  to  where  an  aged 
oak,   standing  solitary  near   the   bank  of  the 
Wye,  threw  its  gigantic  arms  almost  athwart 
its  stream. 

Absorbed  in  the  musings  which  this  scene  of 
sequestered  solitude  was  calculated  to  inspire,  it 
was  some  time  before  Shakspeare  perceived  that 
it  had,  at  least,  one  human  tenant  All  seemed 
loneliness  and  silence,  save  when  the  gentle 
murmurings  of  the  water-falls,  or  the  gale  of 
evening,  as  it  whispered  through  the  foliage, 
just  broke  upon  the  ear.     If,  thought  the  bard, 
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the  spirit  of  peace  were  ever  dependent  «m  tfii 
beautiful  repose  of  nature,  this  might  be  the 
blessed  spot;  a  reflection  which  had  scaicdy 
struck  his  mind,  when  the  sun,  darting  from 
beneath  the  illumined  edge  of  a  doud,  flung  a 
golden  light  along  the  yalley,  and  gleaming  on 
the  dark  branches  of  the  oak  we  haye  described, 
he  could  discern,  as  they  caught  the  passing 
splendour  of  the  beam,  the  figure  of  a  man 
resting  beneath  their  shade. 

lliis  was  a  discovery  which,  circumstanced 
as  he  then  was,  immediately  interested  the 
feelings  of  Slmkspeare,  and  descending,  there- 
fore, a  rude  path  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the 
Wye,  and  taking,  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  falls,  a  somewhat  circuitous  course,  he  ap- 
proached, without  being  seen,  the  object  of 
his  curiosity.  It  was,  indeed,  with  no  slight 
sensations  of  anxiety  and  hope  that,  perceivings 
as  he  drew  near,  the  form  to  be  that  of  a  young 
person,  he  flattered  himself  this  might  be  the 
very  identical  being  he  was  in  search  of,  the 
unfortunate  and  self-banished  Hubert  Gray ;  an 
expectation  which  seemed  the  more  probable, 
as  there  appeared  to  be  something  in  the  garb 
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and  figure  of  the  stranger  beyond  the  common 
lereL  He  was  reclining  on  the  turf  against  one 
of  the  massive  roots  of  the  oak  which  bulged 
considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  gazing,  with  an  expression  of  awful  anguish 
in  his  countenance,  on  the  glories  of  the  sinking 
day.  ^^  How  beautiful,  how  majestic,"  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  ^*  is  yonder  setting  sun  I  It  is 
thus  the  good  and  great  descend  into  the  grave, 
and  hallowed  is  their  bed  of  rest." 

'^  It  is,  indeed,  a  vision  of  surpassing  glory, 
my  young  firiend,  a  noble  lesson  for  the  heart  of 
man !"  almost  unconsciously  replied  the  poet 
to  the  touching  soliloquy  of  the  stranger. 

The  youth  started  as  he  spoke,  and  springing 
on  his  feet,  the  word  '^  Shakspeare,"  involun- 
tarily escaped  his  lips.  ^^  It  is  even  so,  young 
man,"  returned  the  poet,  steadfastly  regarding 
hUn  as  the  sun-beams  lighted  up  his  expressive 
features,  ^'  and,  if  I  do  not  err,  I  may  claim 
some  knowledge  of  you  too,  as  the  minstrel 
whom  I  saw  last  Midsummer  Eve  beneath  my 
roof  at  Stratford  !"  "  The  same,  the  same," 
replied  the  youth,  whilst  the  hectic  of  a  mo- 
ment seemed  to  flush  his  cheeks ;  ^^  and  in  that 
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minstrel,"  continued  Shakspeare^  '<  do  I  not 
address  him  whom  these  vallqni  know  by  the 
name  of  Hubert  Gray  V* 

<<  I  answer  to  that  hq>less  name^^  was  die 
reply  of  Hubert  Orayi  ^'  and  to  one  too^"  he 
added,  hastily  approaching  the  bard,  and  grasp- 
ing him  convulsively  by  the  hand,  '*  for  which 
you  will,  perchance,  feel  less  compassion;  to 
that,"  and  he  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  **  to 
that  of  Roland  the  freebooter !" 

<<  It  is  then  as  I  feared,"  cried  Shakspeare^ 
involuntarily  shrinking  from  tlie  side  of  his 
companion,  ^*  and  yet  how  can  it  be,  how  is  it 
probable,  that  the  robber  Roland,  whose  skin 
was  swartliier  than  the  gipsy's  hue,  and  whose 
locks  were  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  con  thus 
be  changed  into  a  light-haired,  fair-complexioned 
youth  r 

'^  Art,  and  the  necessity  for  concealment," 
rejoined  Hubert  witli  a  bitter  smile,  **  will 
readily  account  for  this ;  and  so  effectual,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  estrangement,  that  hitherto, 
under  the  common  precaution  of  not  suffering 
the  leader  of  banditti  to  be  seen  in  the  broad 
glare  of  day-light,  scarcely  has  the  identity  of 
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Roland  and  of  Hubert  Gray  been  once  sus- 
pected. To  you  only,  beyond  the  pale  of  my 
sworn  brotherhood,  have  I  now  comtnitted  the 
secret,  anxious  to  exculpate  myself  if  possible, 
to  one  whom  I  have  been  long  taught  to  admire, 
and  whose  influence  with  those  whom  yet  I  most 
love  may,  when  the  &te  of  Hubert  shall  have 
been  decided,  no  distant  date,  perhaps,  best  ex- 
tenuate his  follies  and  his  crimes." 

^*  Alas !  alas  !  young  man,''  exclaimed  the 
astonished  bard,  ^^  what  could  induce  you  thus 
to  plunge  into  a  course  which  at  once  deprives 
you  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  all  good 
men,  and  renders  you,  at  the  same  time,  amen- 
able to  the  violated  laws  of  your  country  ? 
Were  there  none  whose  good  opinion  you  were 
desirous  to  maintain,  none  to  whom  duty,  love, 
or  friendship,  should  have  bound  you  by  ties 
alike  hallowed  and  endeared  ?" 

**  I  am  a  very  wretch,"  replied  the  youth, 
deeply  agitated  as  he  spoke,  ^^  forsaken  by  those 
who  gave  me  birth,  disowned,  cast  off,  —  lefl 
to  be  a  burthen  on  the  gray  hairs  of  him  who 
fostered  my  childhood,  and,  what  is  worst  of 
all,  contemned,  despised  without  a  cause,  where 

VOL.  II.  H 
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I  had  garnered  up  my  every  hope,  fay  the  my 
individuals  on  whom  I  had  kamed  to  build  my 
little  world  of  happiness !  It  was  thisy  my 
friend,  for  allow  me^  though  but  for  a  momentf 
to  call  3rou  by  that  name,  it  was  this  last  stiok^ 
that,  laying  desolate  as  by  an  instant  shods,  all 
that  I  had  fondly  cherished,  drove  me,  reckless 
of  what  might  follow,  from  the  cottage  of  my 
youth,  to  become  the  companion,  and  at  length 
the  leader  of  the  lawless  beings  with  whom  you 
lately  found  me.  See  you  not  my  friend,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  western  heavens,  ^*  that 
scene  of  glory,  yonder  setting  sun?  What 
golden  vales,  what  worlds  of  splendour  seem 
to  open  round  him;  regions  of  everlasting 
bliss,  abodes  of  love  and  virtue  !  Yes,  bright  as 
ye  glow  before  me,  ye  mansions  of  the  beautiful, 
there  was  a  time  when  earth  itself  presented  to 
my  view  visions  of  scarce  less  delight,  when 
peace  and  hope  dwelt  with  me,  and  she  to  whom 
my  dreams  of  paradise  were  raised,  the  inno- 
cent, the  lovely  Helen,  smiled  on  them  till  they 
kindled  into  life,  till  they  seemed  to  bum  with 
hues  undying  as  your  own  I  But  now,  d^ 
graded  and  abandoned,  whither  shall  I  turn? 
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Oil  I  that  I  could  resume  once  moi^  the  -iimo- 
iP^nce  of  my  childhood!  that  IJuuiganiii;fimto& 
my  mother's  lureast !  Qr>  that  ceasing  this  iofitaut 
t^  be,  I  could  sink  into  the  gmv0  jancomoioos 
and  forgotten !" 

Against  such  a  burst  of  agcmy^aad  jremarseb 
few  could  have  stood  unmoved,  and  we  may 
easily  imagine,  therefore,  that  on  Shakspeare^ 
whose  heart  was  ever  opai  to  ail  the  finest  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  the  effect  became,  in  a  .more 
than  common  degree,  powerful  and  durable. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  the  character  of  Hubert 
Gray,  as  it  now  developed  itself,  much  that  was 
calculated  to  call  forth  and  gratify  his  closest 
scrutiny.  It  had,  in  fact,  greatly  interested  him 
when  first  sketched  in  the  light  but  ^wing 
touches  of  Helen  and  of  Simon  Fra^r.;  but  of 
the  identity  of  Eoland  and  of  Hubert  Grojf^  he 
bad  then  entertained  not  the  smaUeatt  suspicion. 
Subsequent  circumstances,  however,  and  es- 
pecially his  conversations  with  M ontchensey  and 
Morley,  had  led  to  a  momentary  appr^ension 
of  the  feet;  but  it  had  be^^  almost. as  instoiBtlSr 
dismissed,  as  too  wild  and  romantic  &it  creldi- 
bili^ ;  nor  could  any  thing,  perbapsy  but  the 
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Bvowal  he  had  just  heard,  have  banished  his' i)ij- 
credulity,  so  great  was  the  disparity,  as  wdl  in 
maimer  as  in  q>pearanoe,  betweoi  the  two 
seeming  individuals.  He  had  now,  however, 
the  fiill  truth  before  him,  and  if  in  Boland  he 
had  viewed  with  admiration  the  dating  enei^gy 
of  the  freebooter,  the  skill  with  which,  young 
as  he  was,  he  had  controlled  the  pitiless  and 
indiscriminate  plunder  of  his  associates,  and  the 
wnp^Ur  courtesy  of  his  demeanour,  in  Huberi 
he  beheld  with  augmenting  wonder  and  delight^ 
with  a  mingled  emotion,  indeed,  of  the  purest 
pity  and  esteem,  the  gentle  and  ingenuous  child 
of  sorrow  and  misfortune ;  one,  who  from  his 
very  peculiar  and  trying  situation  had  become 
a  victim  to  the  delicacy  and  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  and  who  was  now,  implicated  as  he  felt 
himself  to  be  with  the  lawless  and  proscribed, 
and  deserted,  as  he  thought,  by  all  whom  best 
he  loved,  a  prey  to  unceasing  self-upbraiding 
and  despair. 

There  was  also  another  circumstance  which 
had  its  share  in  sustaining  the  very  deep  interest 
which  Shakspeare  felt  for  this  unfortunate  youth; 
for  he  beheld  in  his  features,  as  they  were  now 
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casually  illumined  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  his 
earliest  and  dearest  friends,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Neville,  and  who  had  been  for  many 
yc^rs  a  compulsory  ^ule  from  his  tiatiye 
country,  and  of  whose  history,  or  even  exist- 
Gice,  he  had  long  lost  any  certain  knowledge. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings  almost  pap 
rental,  and  with  a  look  and  voice,  indeed,  which 
bespoke  the  sincerest  compassion,  that  he  now 
addressed  his  suffering  companion.  *f  My 
Hubert,"  he  said,  "  for  by  this  endearing  term 
your  misfortunes  entitle  me  to  call  you^  I  will 
henceforth  be  your  friend,  and,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  your  counsellor  and  guide  I" 

Tears  of  uncontrollable  gratitude  gushed 
into  the  eyes  of  Hubert,  and  he  was  about  to 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Shiakspeare.  ^*  Nay^ 
kneel  not  to  me,  dear  youth,"  exclaimed  the 
pitying  bard,  ^^  a  being  frail  and  transient  as 
yourself,  but  turn  with  humble  resignation  to 
Him  who  mode  yon  glorious  orb  now  sinking 
from  our  view.  Go,  ask  of  Him,  my  son,  a 
contrite  and  a  peaceful  spirit ;  for  it  is  to  the 
impetuosity  and  pride  of  passion,  to  the  rcK 
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piniiigs  of  a  heated  imagiiiadcMi,  to  the  kt 
of  an  unrq^lated  sengilHlity,  tliat  yoa  are  now 
the  thing  you  dread  to  look  upon.  A  time 
there  has  been,  Hubert,  when  I  have  partly 
felt  what  now  you  feel,  and,  if  I  err  not  in  the 
estimation  of  your  nature^  a  time  there  will  be, 
my  yom^  friend,  when  peace  and  hc^  shall 
onoe  more  shed  their  blessings  on  you." 

^  Oh,  my  friend  I  my  fether  I  may  justly  call 
yon,"  Implied  the  agitated  youth,  <<  can  there  be 
peace  for  one  so  wretched  and  so  lost  as  I 
am  ?"  • 

**  There  can,  there  is,  my  son,"  rejoined  the 
bard,  ^^  provided  you  will  listen  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  dispassionate  reason,  to  the  suggestions 
of  your  better  self,  to  the  dictates  of  your  con- 
science and  your  Goil !  Believe  me,  Hubert,  had 
you  but  been  duly  grateful  for  the  ble  sings  tliat 
were  round  you,  what  now  you  have  to  suffer 
and  to  fear  could  not  have  happened.  It  is 
true,  the  want  of  acknowledgment  on  the  part 
of  your  parents,  and,  above  all,  your  ignorance 
of  their  very  being,  is  a  great  and  serious  evil ; 
but,  recollect,  my  son,  that  they  have  not  alto- 
gether deserted  you ;  they  have  placed  you  in 
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the  hands  of  one  who  loves  you  as  a  fatho*,  who 
has  had  the  desire,  and,  through  them,  the 
means,  of  giving  you  an  excellent  education^ 
nor  when,  by  some  casualty,  no  doubt,  your 
pecuniary  resources  failed,  should  you,  actuated, 
as  I  must  think,  by  a  false  ilotion  of  independ- 
ency, thou^  mingled  with  a  tenderer  feeling, 
have  contemned  the  assistance  of  one  to  whom 
you  were  not  only  very  dear,  but  bound  as  if 
by  the  ties  of  paternity.  You  have  also  en- 
joyed, in  the  society  of  ihe  Montchenseys, 
diose  who  knew  your  worth  and  prized  your 
talents,  and  who,  albeit  acquainted  with  the 
obscurity  which  clouds  your  birth  and  parent- 
age, have  received  you  on  terms  of  almost  per- 
fect equality ;  and  if  some  coolness  did  at  length 
take  place  on  the  part  of  Montchensey  himself, 
could  you  wonder  at  the  cause  ?  I  blame  not 
your  attachment,  my  son ;  for  to  have  been 
long  the  companion  and  the  favourite  of  Helen 
Montchensey,  and  not  to  have  loved  her,  would 
have  shown  a  heart  alike  insensible  to  goodness 
and  to  beauty ;  but  you  should  not,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  unmindful  of  the  feelings  of  b 
father,  you  should  not  have  forgotten  your  own 
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peculiar  drcumstanoes,  and  how  few,  ritualBd 
as  my  friend  Eustace,  is,  could  bear  to  tfaink 
flpoti  an  union  with  one  of  unayowed,  and,' 
therefore,  unknown  origin ;  nor  should  yon^  in 
the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  have  doubted' 
the  afiection  of  her  whose  filial  love  and  duty 
would  alone  account,  for  what  you  have  nzgustty 
placed  to  coolnes9  and  caprice.'' 

*VAnd  is  there,  then,  my  best  of  fiiends,''  in- 
terrupted the  impetuous  youth,  his  features 
flushing  with  delight,  <<  is  there  then  a  chance, 
a  hope  for  me,  that  Helen  still  cherishes  in  her 
breast  one  thought  of  Hubert  Gray?*  And 
then,  suddenly  reverting  to  his  forlorn  and  des- 
perate situation,  he  exclaimed,  whilst  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
anguish,  ^^  Oh !  fool  that  I  was  to  doubt  her 
tenderness  and  truth  !  — to  rush  headlong  into 
misery  and  crime !  Whither,  shackled  as  I 
now  am,  the  companion  of  outlaws  and  of  rob- 
bers, an  object  of  fear  and  execration,  oh! 
whither  shall  I  turn  ?' 

As  he  said  this,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground'  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  whilst  Shak- 
speare,  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  until 
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the  first  ebullitions  of  passion  had  subsided) 
again  addressed  him :  ^^  Suffer  not,  my  son,  I 
pray  you,"  cried  the  compassionate  bard,  melted 
even  unto  tears  by  what  he  witnessed,  ^^  suffer 
not  these  too  agonising  feelings  to  overwhelm 
your  powers  of  mind.  As  far  as^  they  may  lead 
to. other  and  to  better  views,  I  would  not  wish 
to  repress  them ;  but  this  excess  of  self-reproach 
can  only  point  the  path  to  horror  and  despair^ 
Rise,  my  son,  and  listen  to  me,  for  my  heart 
yearns  to  save  you  from  the  gulph  which  seems 
ready  to  open  at  your  feet." 

There  was,  in  the  tone  and  manner  with 
which  these  words  were  accompanied,  such  an 
evidence  of  earnestness  and  kindly  sympathy, 
as  irresistibly  to  soothe  and  calm  the  tumult 
which  was  struggling  in  the  breast  of  Hubert. 
He  rose  and  approached  his  monitor,  under  an 
impression  of  love  and  admiration,  such  as  he 
had  never  felt  before  for  any  human  being. 
<<  See,  my  son,"  resumed  the  poet,  taking  him 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  ^^  how  all  things  lie 
hushed  around  us  !  This  vale,  so  green,  so 
beautiful,  —  these  waters  lapsing  with  a  flow 
scarce  audible, — seem   they    not    the   chosen 
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haunts  (^ virtue  and  repose?    Oh,  let  the  soft 
infection  touch  your  sonl !" 

<<  It  shall,  it  does,  my  noble  friend,''  replied 
the  youth,  strmgly  aflfeded.  *<  Tlwn  hear  me^ 
Hubert,"  returned  the  bard :  *^  erring  and  guflty 
as  you  have  been,  in  leaguing  yourself  widi 
those  men  of  violence^  you  have  yet  a  strong 
plea  for  mercy  and  for  pardon,  since,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  whole  neighbourhood  confesses 
that  to  Roland  b  to  be  attributed  that  fe^rbear* 
anoe  and  humanity  which,  contrary  to  their 
former  habits,  these  men  have  lately  shown. 
On  thb  foundation,  provided  you  will  instandy 
break  off  all  connection  with  them,  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  obtain  for  you,  from  our  gracious 
sovereign,  a  full  and  unreserved  amnesty  for 
what  has  passed." 

"  I  feel  the  obligation  at  my  heart,"  cried 
Hubert,  deeply  moved  by  the  extraordinary  be- 
nevolence of  the  offer;  "but  never,  never  shall 
it  be  said  of  Hubert  Gray,  that  he  saved  his 
life  at  the  expense  of  his  associates  !  No^  my 
friend,  your  kindness,  — and  words  are  wanting 
to  express  my  sense  of  it,  —  must  be  in  vain ; 
for  unless  tliose  to  whom  I  have  sworn  to  be 
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iBthfiil  can  be  partaken  of  the  mercy  eoctended 
to  myself  we  live  and  die  together  P' 

^  They  shall  be  pleaded  for,  my  sod,''  re* 
jcHDed  the  poet :  ^  I  will  Bccept  of  yoar  cod* 
ditiona;  for  am  I  not,  in  fiwt,  indebted  to  those 
who  could  so  promptly  act  op  to  your  wishesy^- 
who  could  spare  the  gentle  bard,  in  deference 
to  die  muse  he  loved  I" 

^  But  will  the  boon  you  profler  me,  moat 
generous  of  men,*?  replied  the  youth,  reliq)sing 
into  deep  despondency, — <<will  life  itself  be 
worth  preserving,  unless  I  may  aspire  to  that 
which  alone  can  render  it  desirable? — unless, 
owned  by  those  who  gave  me  being,  I  shall  be 
sanctioned  to  address  the  heart  on  which  my 
happiness  depends  ?  Oh  !  pardon  me ;  but  I 
had  rather  spill  my  life-blood  on  the  rocks  of 

M ton  dale,  and  die  the  death  of  Roland, 

the  freebooter,  than  be  the  thing  I  was,  con- 
temned, neglected,  and  forgotten  !" 

"  You  are  wrong,  you  are  greatly  wron^^ 
young  man,"  answered  Shakspeare,  somewhat 
hurt  and  ofiended  &y  this  sudden  burst  of  un- 
controlled emotion.  **  Can  it  be  that  you  have 
so  soon  forgotten  those  better  thoughts,  those 
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of  oompuncdoQ  and  remone^  wliidii§ 
lately  agitated  yoar  bosom?.  Remember,  tint 
as  Hubert  Gray,  you  were  more  simied  agunst 
than  sinning ;  but  can  this  be  said  of  Roland 
tfae  freebooter?  Return,  then,  cmce  more^  niy 
son,  unto  this  vale  of  peace;  again  gladden,  tlie 
heart  of  him  to  whom  you  owe  so  much,  the 
good  old  Simon  Fraser ;  and  trust  me  when  I 
say,  no  effort  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  in 
your  behalf  with  your  former  friends  at  Wy^ 
bume  Hall.  Indeed,  so  strongly,  both  in  per-i 
son  and  manner,  do  you  resemble,  Hubert,  one 
who  was  peculiarly  dear  to  me,  and  who  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  yet  living,  though  in  a 
foreign  land,  that  I  do  not  absolutely  despair 
of  being  able  to  discover  some  traces  of  your 
family  and  lineage." 

This  was  an  intimation  which  seemed  to 
strike  upon  every  fibre  of  the  heart  of  Hubert^ 
and  for  some  moments  he  appeared  to  be  over- 
come by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  "  Tell 
me,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
articulate,  ^^  O  tell  me  who  are  my  parents,  to 
whom  I  owe  my  being!" 

**  Nay,  check  this  transport,  my  son,"  re- 
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pliidd  Shakspeare,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the 
extreme  energy  of  his  manner ;  <^  perhiqps  I 
have  already  gone  too  far  in  intimating  what  I 
have  done ;  for  it  has  been  solely  on  the  ground 
of  resemblance  that  the  hope  is  suggested  to  my 
mind.  More  I  cannot  say  at  present;  but  rest 
assured,  that  the  interest  which  is  now  awakened 
in  my  breast  on  the  subject  shall  not  sleep ;  I 
'will' make  every  possible  enquiry,  and,  in  ^the 
meantime,  allow  me  to  hope  that  when  we 
next  meet  it  may  be  in  the  cottage  of  Simoa 
Fraser.'* 

*^  It  shall,  it  shall,''  replied  Hubert,  with  em- 
phatic tenderness ;  ^^  I  will  again  see  that  once 
happy  roof;  but  my  visits,  for  the  present,  must 
be  short  and  seldom.  I  must  rejoin  my  com- 
rades by  to-morrow's  dawn  ;  I  must  gradually 
prepare  them  for  the  mercy  which  you  medi- 
tate; I  must  share  their  fate  for  evil  or  for 
good.  Yes,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you, 
my  generous  benefactor,  it  will  require  all  my 
influence  with  these  men,  to  induce  them  ag^ 
to  submit  to  the  restrictions  of  civilisation, — to 
receive,  long  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
a  state  of  lawless  independency,  the  pardon  with 


obo8en  leadfiT)  to  aocqit  wi 
not  participate,  or  should 

»    *  kI  destruction,  and  that,  I  ha 

connected   witli   me,    woul 
result.*' 

"  I  believe  you  are  right 
the  bard,  "  nor  will  I  inter 
of  carrying  our  wishes  into 
let  me  ask  you,  ere  we  pa 
head  for  the  night,  for  you 
of  not  rejoining  your  band  t 

"  Behold  yon  cavern,**  1 
the  excavation  which  we  hi 
as  visible  on  one  side  of  the 
I  occasionally  fly  from  oonsci 
Whilst  my  steed  is  grazing 
couch  of  leaves  is  there,  and 
in  solitude^  on  the  banks  o: 
has  witnessed  the  innocenc 
and  my  early  youth,  I  kw 
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«  Farewell !  my  Hubert,"  cried  Shakspeare, 
strongly  a£Pected  by  what  he  had  just  heard, 
**  farewell !  I  will  not  forget  you.  Nor  do  you 
fiul  to  revisit,  as  you  have  promised,  the  cottage 
of  our  friend  at  Wyebume.  Through  him  you 
shall  hear  from  me,  and  beneath  his  roof  it  will 
not  be  long,  I  trust,  before  we  meet  again  !" 

As  he  said  this  he  kindly  pressed  the  hand  of 
the  unfortunate  youth,  whose  heart,  however, 
was  too  oppressed  for  utterance.  The  bard 
then  turned  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Wyebume 
Hall,  and  Hubert,  overwhelmed  by  the  conflict 
of  his  own  emotions,  rushed  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  cavern. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  this  path, 
How  long  soe'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each  step 
Shall  wake  fresh  beauties ;  each  short  point  present 
A  difierent  picture,  new,  and  yet  the  same. 

Mason. 

The  second  book  of  the  Gardens  of  De  Lille  is 
entirely  occupied  by  the  subject  of  plantations, 
the  most  important  part,  perhaps,  in  the  creation 
of  landscape  scenery ;  as  upon  this,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
views,  and  the  happy  disposition  of  light  and 
shade.  After  commenting,  therefore,  on  the 
grace  and  grandeur,  the  el^ance  and  majesty, 
to  be  derived  from  the  growth  of  forest  trees, 
even  in  their  insulated  state,  the  poet  passes  on 
to  a  consideration  of  the  diversity,  sublimity, 
and  beauty,  springing  from  their  natural  or 
artificial  combination,  under  the  shape  of  forest, 
group,  or  plantation,  terminating  his  picture 
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with  a  further  encomium  on  the  picturesque 
effect  so  frequently  resulting  from  the  form  and 
situation  of  a  single  tree,  and  especially  from 
the  solitary  grandeur  of  an  ancient  oak : 

Tant6t  un  hois  profond,  sauvage,  t^n^breux, 
Epanche   uoe   ombre  immense;  et  tant6t   moins 

nombreuxy 
Un  plant  d'arbres  choisis  forme  un  riant  bocage ; 
Plus  loin,  distribu^  dans  un  frais  paysage, 
Des  groupes  il^gans  frappent  Tceil  enchant^ : 
Ailleurs,  se  confiant  k  sa  propre  beaut^, 
Un  arbre  seul  se  montre,  et  seul  orne  la  terre.  — 

Dans  les  jardins  de  Tart,  notre  luxe  autrefois 
Des  arbres  isol^  d6daignoit  la  parure : 
Us  plaisent  aujourd'hui  dans  ceux  de  la  nature. 
Par  un  caprice  heureux,  par  de  savans  hasards, 
Leurs  plants  d6sordonn6s  charmer  on  t  nos  regards. 
Qu'ils  different  d'aspect,  de  forme,  de  distance ; 
Que  toujours  la  grandeur,  ou  du  moins  T^^ance, 
Distingue  chaque  tige,  ou  que  Tarbre  honteux 
Se  cache  dans  la  foule  et  disparoisse  aux  yeux. 
Mais  lorsqu'un  chene  antique,   ou  lorsqu'un  vieil 

Arable, 
Patriarche  des  bois,  leve  un  front  v^n^rable, 
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Que  toute  sa  tribu,  se  rangeant  i  rentour» 
S'^carte  avec  respect,  et  compose  sa  cour; 
Ainsiy  I'arbre  isol6  plait  aux  champs  qu'il  d6core. 

Chant  2. 

The  forest  there  immense,  a  black  profound 
Of  savage  gloom,  frowns  more  than  midnight  round  t 
Here  choicer  trees  array  the  laughing  glade. 
And  weave  around  a  gently-glimm'ring  shade : 
There  scatter'd  groups  arise  at  distance  due, 
Adorn  the  vale,  and  fix  the  raptured  view : 
A  single  tree  here  bids  her  boughs  expand. 
While  lonely  beauty  decks  the  subject  land.  — 

Erst  art  in  gardens  trim  diftdain'd  to  see 
The  simple  beauties  of  a  lonely  tree : 
But  Nature  owns  them,  and  they  win  applause : 
For  various  trees  are  sway'd  by  various  laws, 
And  tho'  caprice  or  chance  may  bid  them  grow, 
Ev'n  from  their  wild  confusion  grace  may  flow. 
Then  mark  with  care  their  distance,  form,  and  hue. 
Whose  dignity  or  grace  may  charm  the  view. 
And  lest  the  shapeless  trunk  may  hurt  the  eye, 
Hide  in  deep  shades  its  foul  deformity. 
But  O  respect  the  patriarch  oak,  whose  brow 
Sublime  overlooks  the  stripling  tribe  below ! 
And  where  his  grandeur  towVs  the  shades  between. 
There  open  wide  around  the  sylvan  scene ; 
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High  o'er  the  filial  circle  let  him  reigQ| 

And  spread  new  glories  o'er  the  sipiling  pUip. 

I  have  brought  forward  this  passage  with  the 
view  of  showing  with  what  skill  and  predbioii 
the  anon3rmous  translator  has  been  able  to 
render  the  more  didactic  parts  of  his  under^ 
taking.  Simplicity,  harmony,  and  perspicuity 
characterise  these  lines,  and,  as  in  the  French 
poem,  they  rise  into  energy,  and  almost  into 
sublimity,  towards  the  dose.  They  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass 
their  original. 

In  reading  De  Lille  with  a  reference  to  the 
nearly  simultaneous  and  sister  production  of 
his  brother  bard,  the  pathetic  Masorij  many 
parallelisms,  it  is  obvious,  must  necessarily  be 
detected,  and,  certainly,  considering  the  circym- 
stances  under  which  the  two  works  were 
composed,  without  exciting  any  weUfounded 
suspicions  of  plagiarism*  It  happens  thftt  the 
extract  I  have  now  given  affords  U8  an  instance 
of  the  kind ;  for  Mason,  whilst  desorihing  the 
ancient  vista,  the  ^^  long  cathedral  isle  of  sbade^" 
and  whilst  condemning  it  to  be  hndcen  up, 
though  its  <<  spreading  oaks" 

I  2 
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Have  pair'd  for  centurieBy  and  heard  the  strainf 
Of  SiDNETSy  nay,  perchance»  of  Surry's  reed, 

pauses,  as  he  mifj^t  justly  do^  with  deep 
reluctance  over  the  sentence^  and  partially, 
rescinds  it,  indeed,  in  the  following  beautiiiiL 
lines,  whose  resemblance  to  the  terminating 
couplets  of  the  quotation  from  De  Lille,  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  very  striking.  The 
English  bard,  after  lamenting  the  fiiilure  of 
every  other  plan  to  break  the  formal  line,  calls 
for  the  axe,  yet  adds  as  he  does  it. 

Trust  me,  tho'  I  bid  thee  strike, 
Reluctantly  I  bid  thee :  for  my  soul 
Holds  dear  an  antient  oak,  nothing  more  dear; 
It  is  an  antient  friend.     Stay  then  thine  hand ; 
And  try  by  saplings  tall,  discreetly  plac'd 
Before,  between,  behind,  in  scattered  groups, 
To  break  the  obdurate  line.   So  mayst  thou  save 
A  chosen  few ;  and  yet,  alas,  but  few 
Of  these,  the  old  protectors  of  the  plain. 
Yet  shall  these  few  give  to  thy  opening  lawn 
That  shadowy  pomp,  which  only  they  can  give  : 
For  parted  now,  in  patriarchal  pride, 
Each  tree  becomes  the  father  of  a  tribe ; 
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And,  o'er  the  Stripling  foliage,  rlBing  rouud«  - 
Towers  with  parental  dignity  supreme. 

Book  i.  1.  S3S. 


Having  adduced  this  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  anonymous  translator  has  kept 
pace  with  the  didactic  spirit  of  his  author,  I 
now  hasten  with  renewed  pleasure  to  resuioe 
that  series  of  quotations  whose  object  is  to  prove 
with  what  occasional  felicity  the  more  vigorous 
and  imaginative  parts  of  the  French  poem  have 
been  sustained.  The  passage,  indeed,  which  I 
am  about  to  produce  is  (with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  comparatively  weak  lines)  one  of 
that  number  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  only 
rivalled,  but  surpassed  the  original  in  the  energy 
of  its  versification,  and  the  poetical  tone  of  its 
expression. 

The  Gallic  bard  has  been  giving  directions  for 
the  formation  of  groups,  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  shew,  how  far  even  woods  and  forests  can  be 
indebted  to  the  judicious  interference  of  art, 
employed,  as  it  may  be,  to  diversify  their  aspects 
and  to  soften  their  more  rugged  features,  without^ 
at  the  same  time,  breaking  in  upon  the  unity 

I  S 
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and  simple  grandeur  of  Aeir  scenery.  The 
subject  opens  with  a  forcible  and  highly-animated 
apostrc^he. 

Bois  augustesy  salut  1    Vos  voiites  podtiques 
K*entendent  plus  le  Barde  et  ses  affreux  candques; 
Un  d^llre  plus  doux  habite  vos  deserts ; 
Et  TOs  antres  encore  nous  instruisent  en  ?en. 
Yous  inspirea  lee  tnienS)  ombres  majestueuses  I 
Souffiraa  done   qu'eiyourdliui  mes  maias  reqpeo* 

tueuses 
Yiennent  vout  embelliri  mais  sans  vous  profoner ; 
C'est  de  vous  que  je  veux  apprendre  k  vous  orner. 
Let  bois  peuvent  s'offrir  sous  des  aspects  sans 
nombre : 
Ici  des  troncs  presses  rembruniront  leur  ombre : 
Liy  de  quelques  rayons  6gayant  ce  s^jour, 
Formez  un  doux  combat  de  la  nuit  et  du  jour. 
Plus  loin,  marquant  le  sol  de  leurs  feuilles  I^g^res, 
Quelques  arbres  ^pars  jouerent  dans  les  clairidres, 
£t  flottant  Tun  vers  Tautre,  et  n*osant  se  toucher, 
P&rottront  K  la  fois  se  fuir  et  se  chercher. 
Ainsi  le  bois  par  vous  perd  sa  rudesse  aust^ : 
Mais  n'en  detruisez  pas  le  grave  caract^re. 
De  details  trop  fr^quens,  d'objets  minutieux, 
ITallez  pas  d^ouper  son  ensemble  ^  nos  yeux. 
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Qu'il  8oit  un,  simple  et  grand,  et  que  voire  art  Iiti 

laisse, 
Avec  toute  sa  pompe,  un  peu  de  sa  rudesse. 
Montrez  ces  troncs  brisds ;  je  veux  de  noirs  torrens 
Dans  les  creux  des  ravins  suivre  les  flots  errans. 
Du  terns,  des  eaux,  de  Tair  n'efiacez  point  la  tracei 
De  ces  rochers  pendans  respectez  la  menace, 
£t  qu'enfin  dans  ces  lieux  empreints  de  majesty 
Tout  respire  une  mftle  et  sauvage  beaut^. 

Chants. 

Hail  holy  haunts !  no  more  your  vaults  among 
The  wild-eyed  bard  resounds  his  hideous  song; 
Now  *mid  your  caves  a  milder  spirit  dwells, 
And  inspiration  breathes  from  all  your  cells ; 
Majestic  groves !  you  now  exalt  his  strain, 
Whose  hands  shall  ne'er  your  sacred  gloom  profttne. 
From  you  with  reverence  he'll  learn  to  trace 
The  strong  expression  that  your  shades  may  gract. 

Unnumbered  aspects  may  the  forest  own ; 
Here  the  thick  trunks  the  gloomy  bow'rs  imbrown. 
There  glances  thro'  the  shade  a  smiling  ray. 
And  doubtful  darkness  strives  with  glimm'ring  day* 
A  shower  of  silv'ry  light  there  strews  the  ground. 
While  the  leaves  fling  a  trembling  shade  around. 
Now  waving  trees  with  sportive  summits  meet. 
Now  from  each  other  coyly  they  retreat. 

I  4 
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■    ^* 


Thus  shall  the  forest  lose  its  frown  severe,  * 

But,  ah  I  its  solemn  sacred  gloom  revere! 

Let  DO  weak  parts  the  mi|^ty  whole  destroy. 

Nor  the  tir'd  eyes  with  idle  objects  cloy. 

Let  it  be  one ;  a  plain  majestic  scene ; 

And  Nature  grand  and  wild  at  once  be  seen  1 

Let  time-worn  trunks  there  frown,  theur  thund'ring 

roar 
Thro'  the  rent  rocks  let  headlong  torrents  poor; 
Of  time,  the  storms,  and  floods  each  scar  retain ; 
Respect  those  rocks  whose  horrors  threat  the  plain ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  in  all  his  savage  pow'r, 
Still  let  the  bold  majestic  Genius  lowV ! 
Such  is  the  simple  grandeur  Nature  loves, 
And  ever  true  to  Nature,  Taste  approves. 

Shortly  after  this  passage  the  author  makes 
a  transition  to  the  wanton  havoc  and  deso- 
lation which  luxury  and  extravagance  have  so 
frequently  and  so  extensively  wrought  amongst 
the  groves  and  woods  of  a  once  rich  and  pic- 
turesque domain,  unmindful  of  the  tardy  oper- 
ations of  time,  and  forgetting  that  neither  wealth 
nor  power  can  anticipate  the  work  of  nature,  and 
revive  at  will  the  violated  shade.  He  more 
particularly   points    his    invective   against    the 
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youiig  and  dissipated  heir,  who,  without  one 
trait  of  pity  or  remorse,  resigns  to  the  axe  what 
his  fathers  had  so  highly  cherished  and  revered ; 
and  he  hastens  to  apostrophize  those,  who  feel 
inclined  to  follow  the  ruinous  example,  in  terms 
which,  if  poetry  could  make  its  way  to  hearts 
thus  callous  to  all  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
best  associations  of  the  human  mind,  might  in 
all  probability  avert  the  fatal  stroke.  It  is  an 
appeal  which,  in  sweetness,  tenderness  and 
moral  feeling,  rivals  the  pathetic  strains  of 
Moschus,  and  it  is  one  which  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  remark,  has  suffered  no  deteriora- 
tion in  passing  through  the  hands  of  our  an- 
onymous translator :  — 

Ah !  par  ces  bois  sacr^s,  dont  le  feuillage  sombre 
Aux  danscs  du  hameau  pr^ta  souveat  son  ombre; 
Par  ces  ddmes  toufFus  qui  couvroient  vos  ayeux, 
Profanes,  respectez  ces  troncs  r^ligieux ! 
£t  quand  V^e  lour  laisse  une  tige  robuste, 
Gardez-vous  d'attenter  h  leur  vieillesse  auguste. 
Trop  t6t  le  jour  viendra  que  ces  bois  languissans, 
Pour  ceder  leur  empire  a  de  plus  jeunes  plants, 
Tomberont  sous  le  fer,  et  de  leur  t^te  alti^re 
Vcrront  Tantique  honneur  fl^tri  dans  la  poussi^re.— - 
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Croissesy  h&tes   votre   ombrei  et  repeoplM  oei 

chain|w, 
VouBy  jeunes  arbrisseaux  ;  et  voui y  atbret  mouniia^ 
Consolez-vouB.    Temoins  de  la  foibleiae  huiiiaiiie» 
Vou8  ayez  va  p^rir  et  Comeille  et  Tureime : 
VouB  comptez  cent  printemsy  h^las  1  et  nos  beaux 

jours 
S'envolent  les  premiersy  s*envolent  pour  toujours.  ^ 
Heureux  done  qui  jouit  d'un  boif  form6  par  Vjmgt ; 
Mais  plus  heureux  celui  qui  cr£a  son  bocage  I 
Ces  arbres,  dont  le  terns  prepare  la  beaut^y 
J\  dit  comme  Cyrus  :  **  C'est  moi  qui  les  plantai." 

Chant  2. 

Oh !  by  those  shades,  beneath  whose  ev'ningbow'rs 
The  village  dancers  tripp'd  the  frolic  hours ; 
By  those  deep  tufts,  that  shroud  your  father*s  tombsy 
Spare,  ye  profane,  their  venerable  glooms ! 
To  violate  their  sacred  age,  beware. 
Which  e'en  the  awestruck  hand  of  time  doth  spare. 
Too  soon,  alas!  to  fate  their  strength  must  yieldy 
Too  soon  shall  younger  trees  usurp  the  field  1 
The  axe  will  fall ;  on  earth's  cold  bosom  laid, 
Defiled  with  dust,  their  tresses  fair  shall  fade.  — 
Ye  saplins,  riscy  and  crowd  the  empty  spacCy 
Ye  dying  trees,  forgive  your  dire  disgrace  i 
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The  f«te  of  short-lived,  hapless  man  recall} 
For  you  have  seen  the  brate,  the  learned  fall ; 
Corneilley  Turenne,  now  sleep  in  dust;  on  you 
A  hundred  springs  have  shed  their  balmy  dew ; 
But  man's  best  days»  alas !  are  soonest  fled. 
And  those  once  gone,  to  ev'ry  joy  he's  dead ! 
Bless'd  is  the  man  whose  trees  for  years  have  stood  : 
More  bless'd  whose  happier  hands  create  a  wood. 
He  cries  with  Cyrus,  as  their  shades  disclose, 
*^  'Twas  I  who  planted  all  those  stately  rows." 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  characteristics^ 
indeed,  of  the  didactic  poetry  of  De  Lille,  is 
the  vein  of  pensive  tenderness,  and  touching 
morality  which  pervades,  endears,  and  hallows, 
as  it  were,  almost  every  page.  It  is  thus  that 
on  the  topic  of  plantations,  whilst  inculcating 
precepts  for  the  choice  and  distribution  of  tints, 
so  as  to  call  forth  the  most  striking  effects  of 
harmony,  variety,  and  contrast,  he  adverts  to 
the  many-coloured  woods  of  Autumn  in  a  strain 
of  melancholy  enthusiasm  which  must  find  an 
echo  in  every  bosom  that  has  learnt  to  feel  for 
sorrow  and  for  suffering.  It  is  fortunately  one 
of  those  passages  to  which  all  imaginable  justice 
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has  been  done  by  our  tnoulator,  who^  as  thtf 
reader  wQl  immediately  peroeiye^  has  in  one  or 
two  instances  availed  himself  with  the  happiest 
taste,  of  a  very  admirable  sketch  in  the  Seasons 
of  our  amiable  Thomson. 

Remarquez-les  surtouty  lonque  la  pAle  automne^ 
Pres  de  la  voir  fl^riry  embellit  sa  coaronne. 
Que  de  vari^t^,  que  de  pompe  et  d'edat ! 
Le  pouqpre,  I'orange,  Topale,  rincamaty 
De  leura  riches  couleura  ^talent  rabondance. 
Hdlas !  tout  cet  ^clat  marque  leur  decadence. 
Tel  est  le  sort  comraun.    Bientdt  les  Aquilons 
Des  d6pouiIles  des  hois  vont  joncher  les  valloos ; 
De  moment  en  moment  la  feuille  sur  la  terre, 
En  tombant,  interrompt  le  rdveur  solitaire. 
Mais  ces  ruines  m^me  ont  pour  moi  des  attraits. 
lA,  si  mon  coeur  nourrit  quelques  profonds  regrets. 
Si  quelque  souvenir  vient  rouvrir  ma  blessure ; 
J'aime  a  meler  mon  deuil  au  deuil  de  la  nature. 
De  ces  bois  dess6ches,  de  ces  rameaux  fl^tris, 
Seul,  erranty  je  me  plais  ^  fouler  les  debris. 

Chant  2. 

Mark  tooy  what  time  in  niany-colour*d  bow*rs, 
Pale  Autumn  wreathes  his  latest,  loveliest  flow'rs ; 
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The  rich  luxuriance  mark  of  ev'ry  view, 
The  mild  and  modest  tint»  the  splendid  hue. 
The  temper'd  harmony  of  various  shades! 
Alas !  their  beauty  blooms  at  once  and  fades. 
Such  is  the  lot  of  all :  and  now  each  gale 
Bleak-whistling  robs  the  groves,  and  strews  the  vale ; 
While  oft,  who  strays  beneath  in  pensive  mood. 
Starts  at  the  leaf,  that  rustles  from  the  wood. 
But,  ah !  my  soul  enjoys  the  dying  year, 
I  drop  the  sadly-sympathizing  tear. 
When  Nature  mourns ;  and  in  my  woe-worn  heart. 
When  memory  probes  some  wound  with  double 

smart, 
Oh !  how  I  love  the  withering  waste  to  tread, 
When  all  the  verdure  of  the  year  is  fled ! 

From  this  sweet  but  sombre  picture  of  the 
dying  year,  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest, 
whose  sea  of  foliage  is  sounding  to  the  storm, 
our  author  turns  with  the  happiest  effect  of  con- 
trast to  luxuriate  amid  the  blooming  world  of 
shrubs  and  flowers.  He  has  managed  the 
transition  with  the  most  delicate  art,  and  to  this 
skilful  interchange  and  opposition  of  subject, 
which  is  kept  up  throughout  the  entire  poem, 
much  of  the  impressiveness  and  fascination  of 
the  work  is  to  be  attributed. 
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Nor  has  the  translator  fiuled  to  preaerre  this 
attractive  feature  of  the  origmal ;  for  though,  aa 
hath  been  already  obserred,  he  often  rinks 
beneath  the  grace  and  finish  of  his  author  in 
the  more  subdued  and  preceptive  parts  of  the 
undertaking,  yet  he  ever  rises  with  him  where 
the  subject  demands  a  more  vigorous  wing^  and 
not  seldom,  indeed,  has  he  surpassed  him  on 
such  occasions,  in  the  strength  and  elevation  of 
his  flight  It  is  worthy  also  of  remarki  that^  as 
in  these  more  striking  parts  of  the  original, 
where  beauty  happens  to  be  the  leading  charm, 
the  translator  has  exhibited  a  polish  which  rivals 
that  of  his  author,  we  must  ascribe  to  indolence, 
and  not  to  want  of  power,  his  failure  in  so 
essential  an  article,  where,  perhaps,  it  is  moat 
required,  the  humbler,  and  less  ornamented 
portion  of  the  poem. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  harmony  of  diction, 
and  grace  of  expression,  with  which  our  trans- 
lator can  embellish  a  favourite  topic  of  this 
kind,  his  version  of  the  passage  just  alluded 
to,  on  flowering  shrubs,  may  be  appositely 
quoted. 
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Venez  peuple  enchanteur ! 
Vous  ^8  la  nuance  entre  Tarbre  et  la  fleur ; 
De  V06  fraiu  delicate  venez  orner  la  sc^ne. 
Oh  !  que  si  moins  press^  du  sujet  qui  rn'ontratne. 
Vers  le  but  qui  m'attend  je  ne  hiitois  mes  pas, 
Que  j'aurois  de  plaisir  k  dinger  vos  bras  ! 
Je  vous  reproduirois  sous  cent  formes  fi^condes  ; 
Ma  main  sous  vos  berceaux  feroit  rouler  les  ondes ; 
En  d6mes,  en  lambris  j'unirois  vos  rameaux ; 
MoUement  enlac^  autour  de  ces  ormeaux, 
Vos  bras  serpenteroient  sur  leur  robuste  ^corce, 
Embltoe  ds  la  gr^ce  unie  avec  la  force.  — 

Pour  vous,  k  qui  le  ciel  prodigua  leur  richesse, 
M^nagez  avec  art  leur  pompe  enchanteresse  : 
Partagez  aux  saisons  leurs  brillantes  faveurs  ; 
Que  chacun  apportant  ses  parfums,  ses  couleurs, 
Reparoisse  k  son  tour,  et  qu'au  front  de  Tann^e, 
Sa  guirlande  de  fleurs  ne  soit  jamais  fan6e. 
Ainsi  votre  jardin  varie  avec  le  terns  ; 
Tout  mois  a  ses  bosquets,  tout  bosquet  son  printems* 

Chant  2« 

Ye  gentle  shades  between  the  trees  and  flowers, 
With  you,  ye  laughing  race,  1*11  deck  my  bowers. 
O  that  my  theme  would  grant  the  fond  delay, 
Nor  with  too  urgent  haste  forbid  my  stay  ! 
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With  what  delight  my  hands  each  apray  ahould 

guidei  # 

And  teach  your  curling  t^drilt  where  to  glide  1 
In  woven  bowers,  and  roofs,  your  shoots  should 

grow, 
And  'neath  your  network  arch  the  rivlet  flow ; 
Around  yon  elm  your  wedded  arms  should  wind, 
Emblem  of  strength,  with  gentlest  beauty  join'd,  — 

You  then  to  whom  their  lovely  pomp  is  giv'n. 
Display  with  art  these  charming  gifts  of  Heav'n ; 
Let  ev*ry  season  have  their  brilliant  bloom. 
Their  laughing  colours^  and  their  rich  perfume ; 
Let  each  in  turn  the  well- wrought  chaplet  wear, 
Thus  ne'er  shall  fade  the  garland  of  the  year ; 
But  new-born  joys  shall  every  season  bring. 
Each  month  a  bower,  and  ev'ry  bower  a  spring. 

The  bard  then  proceeds  to  show  how  this 
glowing  scene  may  be  realized,  even  during 
the  most  rigorous  season,  by  the  creation  of 
what  has  been  termed  a  winter-garden,  where 
the'yew  and  tlie  fir,  the  ivy,  the  hoUy,  and  the 
laurel,  and  many  other  trees  and  plants  of  a 
like  hardy  constitution,  may  be  so  tastefully 
cultivated  and  arranged,  that  nature  shall  call 
the  work  her  own,  although,  by  their  assem- 
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blage,  the  severity  of  one  portion  of  the  year 
seems  banished  irom  the  eye.  A  perfect  fairy- 
land  of  this  kind,  he  tells  us,  existed  at  Mon- 
ceaux,  the  winter-garden  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
where,  in  the  language  of  our  anonymous 
version,  — 

■ 

Enchanted  grottoes  rbe,  and  magic  bowers ; 
There  braves  the  rose  the  chilling  waste  of  snow, 
And  'mid  the  icy  horrors  learns  to  blow. 
Seasons  and  climes  to  power  superior  yield, 
And  spring  eternal  decks  the  fairy  field. 

f 

Yet  whatever  may  be  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape, or  the  garden,  which  has  been  called  into 
existence;  however  taste  and  art  may  have 
united  to  render  them  the  very  impress  of  na- 
ture in  her  loveliest  garb,  unless  sentiment  and 
affection  be  associated  with  the  scenery,  all  will 
soon  cease. to  charm,  through  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  habit;  and  whilst  the  stranger  views 
the  creation  with  delight,  to  the  accustomed 
eye  of  the  proprietor  it  has  forgotten  to  suggest 
what  may  touch  the  heart,  or  fix  his  fond 
regard. 

To  prevent  this  apathy  and  sense  of  satiety, 
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the  French  poet  very  judiciondy  plaoeB  befim 
hb  the  example  of  the  Laplandersy  aduof^  •■ 
he  faitrodaoes  the  salgectf  -— 

N*est-il  pat  des  moyens  ckmt  le  channe  lecret 
Vou8  rende  leur  beaut6  tourjoun  plus  attachante  ? 
Oh !  combien  det  Lapons  FuMge  heureux  m'eii- 
chantel 
Qu'ils  lavent  bien  tromper  leun  hiven  rigoareuz ! 
Nos  superbes  tilleuls,  nos  ormeauz  yigoureuz  I 
De  ces  diamps  ennemk  redoutent  la  fnndiire : 
De  quelques  noin  lapins  I'lndigeiite  Terdure 
"Par  intervalle  k  peine  y  perce  les  frimats  ! 
MaiB  le  moindre  arbriueau  qu'^pargent  ces  climate 
Fax  det  channet  plus  doux  k  leurs  regards  toit 

plaire; 
Plants  pour  un  ami^  pour  un  fils,  pour  un  p^re. 
Pour  un  hdte  qui  part  emportant  leur  regreU, 
n  en  ref  oit  le  nomi  le  nom  cher  k  jamais. 

Chant*  iL 

Are  there  no  charms  whose  secret  springs  might 

move? 
No  lasting  tie  to  wake  their  master's  love  ? 

Behold,  how  Lapland's  wiser  oflspring  cheer 
The  dreary  horrors  of  their  wintry  year ! 
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Our  proudest  oaks  and  elms  refuse  to  4^ 
The  fiital  blasts  that  freeze  their  hitter  i|ir. 
Therei  thinly  scatter'd  o'er  their  dreary  coasts, 
A  few  black  firs  scarce  pierce  the  solid  frosts. 
But  the  least  shrub  those  ice-bound  climates  spare. 
Their  love  and  fixed  regard  is  sure  to  share. 
Raised  to  a  sire,  a  son ;  or  friend  who  bore 
Their  parting  wishes  to  a  distant  shore ; 
His  name  it  bears,  that  name  for  eter  dear. 
And  aftea  claims  the  tributaryitear. 

After  iNriefly  Dotidng  with  .what  ,gmce  ai^ 
sweetness  the  translator  has  preserved  the  pm- 
sive  flow  and  tender  sentiment  .of  his  prigin^ 
I  shall  only  further  remark,  th^t  to  associations 
of  the  kind  here  recommended,  and  to  tl^Mie 
likewise  which  spring  firom  objects  recalling  to 
our  thoughts  the  good  and  great  of  ages  long  gone 
by,  we  are  ofien  indebted  for  an  interest  more 
permanent  and  unpalling  than  can  possibly  be 
elicited  from  any  other  source  within  the  field 
of  landscape  gardening.  Much  taste,  however^ 
and  much  delicacy  are  required,  when  passii^ 
beyond  the  mere  consecration  of  the  tree  or 
grove,  we  raise  the  bust,  the  mausoleum,  or  the 
urn ;  for  the  slightest  idea  of  any  thing  obtrusive 
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or  ostentatious,  would  at  onoe  dissipate  tlie 
chann,  and  render  wbat  should  call  finrth  tlie 
sympathy  of  the  passing  stranger,  an  object  to 
him  of  ridicule  or  disgust. 

An  episode  commemoratiTe  of  the  birth  of 
the  Dauphin  in  1781,  immediately  follows  the 
passage  I  have  just  quoted,  and  the  author  then 
gradually  and  artfully  slides  into  a  brief  notice 
of  the  pleasing  art  of  improving  flowers  and 
firuits  by  cultivation,  eulogising  at  the  same 
time,  those  who  have  laid  us  under  material 
obligation  by  importing  the  treasures  of  a  dis- 
tant shore.  Among  benefactors  of  this  descrip- 
tion he  particularly  singles  out  the  Roman 
General  Lucullus  as  the  importer  of  the  cherry 
from  Armenia;  an  instance  which  suggesting 
to  his  recollection  the  warfare  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  with  these  once  haughty  masters  of  the 
world,  he  bursts  forth  into  the  following  strain 
of  patriotic  exultation,  which,  as  being  one  of 
those  portions  of  the  original  to  which  the  ta- 
lents of  the  translator  have  been  happily  applied, 
I  shall  select  for  these  pages. 
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—  Ces  m^mes  Romains  n'out-ils  pas  vu  nos  p^es^ 
En  bataillons  arm^s,  sous  des  cieux  plus  prospdr^ 
Aller  chercher  la  vigne,  et  vouer  k  Bacchus 
Leurs  ^tendards  rougis  du  nectar  des  vaincus  ? 
Du  fruit  de  leurs  exploits  leurs  troupes  dchau£Pd^ 
Rapportoient>  en  chantant,  ces  pr^cieux  trophies. 
Du  pampre  triomphal  lis  couronnoient  leurs  fronts; 
Le  pampre  sur  leurs  dards  s'enla9oit  en  festons. 
Tel  revint  sur  son  char  le  dieu  vainqueur  du  Gangey 
Les  vallons>  les  coteaux  cd^roient  la  vendange; 
£t  partout  oii  coula  le  nectar  enchant^, 
Coururent  le  plaisir,  I'audace  et  la  gaietd. 

Chant  £ 

Did  not  those  Romans  feel  our  conquering  armSy 
When  down  our  fathers  rush'd  in  martial  swarms? 
Invited  by  the  smiles  of  happier  skies. 
They  found  the  vine  and  bore  away  the  prize. 
Their  standards,  blushing  with  the  purple  stream, 
To  Bacchus  they  devote  with  loud  acclaim ; 
Warm  with  the  rich  reward  of  all  their  toils, 
With  h3rmns  of  joy,  they  bear  along  the  spoils ; 
Around  their  brows  its  garlands  they  entwine, 
And  from  their  spears  depends  the  clustering  vine. 
Thus  when  returning  from  the  Ganges' -flood, 
The  hills  and  dales  proclaimed  theconqu'ringgod; 
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The  jniee  nectariouB  dy'd  the  tUnly  gromd^ 
And  joy  in  merriest  mood  itill  ran  eromd. 

The  poet  then  calls  upon  his  coantrymeh  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  remote  anoestorsp 
and  as  the  sons  of  those  adventurous  Gauls,  to 
bear  away  the  rural  spoils  of  every  dime:*- 

All  those  that  meet  the  op'ning  eye  of  day. 
And  those  that  drink  the  sun's  meridian  ray. 
All  that  his  farthest  west'ring  beams  behold. 
Or  scarce  peep  forth  amidst  eternal  cold : 


dids  placing  before  the  eye  of  the  Farisisln  the 
vegetable  products  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
g^obe ;  an  exhortation  which  introduces  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  afiecting  episodes  to  be 
found  in  didactic  poetry.  It  is  built  on  a  cir- 
cumstance which  actually  took  place  in  one  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens  of  France.  <^  Potaveri," 
says  M.  De  Lille,  ^*  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Otaheite;,  brought  over  into  France  by  the  cde- 
brated  M.  De  Bougainville.  —  The  anecdote 
here  related  is  well  known,  and  very  interesting. 
I  have  only  changed  the  scene,  which  I  have 
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placed  in  the  Royal  Grarden  of^plants.  I  could 
have  wished  my  verses  had  breathed  all  the 
sensibility  of  those  few  words  which  he  pro- 
nounced as  he  embraced  a  tree,  which  he  re- 
collected to  have  seen  at  home,  and  which 
immediately  recalled  his  country  to  his  mind. 
*  Cest  O-Taiti',  <  this  is  Otaheite',  cried  he ;  and 
looking  at  the  other  trees,  ^  Ce  n'est  pas  O-Taiti,' 
'  this  is  not  Otaheite.'  Thus  this  tree  and  his 
country  were  identified  in  his  mind/' 

Well  might  De  Lille  doubt  his  powers  of 
doing  justice  to  the  touching  simplicity  of  this 
pathetic  anecdote,  for  it  may  be  justly  said  to 
speak  the  very  language  of  the  heart  It  will 
be  interesting  however  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
Frenchman  and  his  translator  have  succeeded 
in  their  arduous  attempt 

L'heureux  Stranger, 
Des  herds  qu'il  a  quitt^  reconnoissant  I'ombrage, 
Doute  de  son  exil  k  leur  touchante  image, 
£t  d'un  doux  souvenir  sent  son  coeur  attendri. 

Je  t*en  prends  k  t^moin  jeune  Potaveri. 
Des  champs  d'  0-Taiti>  si  cbers  k  son  enfance, 
OH  I'amour  sans  pudeur  n'est  pas  sans  innocence, 
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Ce  sauvage  ing^nuy  dans  not  mun  tnnaport^ 
Regrettoit  dans  son  cceur  sa  douce  liberty, 
£t  BOD  !le  riante»  et  les  plaUun  fiudlei. 
Ebloui,  mais  lasa£  de  T^dat  de  nos  vfllea, 
Souvent  il  s'^rioit :  "  Rendez-moi  mes  fbrte." 
Un  jour,  dans  cet  jardins  oil  Louis  \  grands  fnisy 
Des  quatre  points  du  monde  et  un  seul  lieu  rasMmble 
Ces  peuples  v^taux  surpris  de  croitre  ensemUe^ 
Qui,  changeant  i  la  ibis  de  saison  et  de  lieu, 
Yiennent  tous  i  I'envi  rendre  honunage  i  Jussieu. 
L'Indien  parcouroit  leurs  tribes  r^unieSi 
Quand  tout  k  coup,  parmi  ces  vertes  colonies, 
Un  arbre  qu'il  connut  d^  ses  plus  jeunes  ans, 
Frappe  ses  yeux.     Soudain,  avec  des  cris  per^ans 
II  s'^lance,  il  rembrasse,  il  le  baigne  de  lannes, 
Le  couvre    de    baisers.     Mille  objets  pleins  de 

charmes, 
Ces  beaux   champs,  ce  beau  ciel   qui   le  virent 

heureux, 
Le  fleuve  qu'il  fendoit  de  ses  bras  vigoureux. 
La  for^t  dont  ses  traits  per^oient  rh6te  sauvage, 
Ces  bananiers  charges  et  de  fruits  et  d'ombrage, 
Et  le  tott  paternel,  et  les  bois  d'alentour, 
Ces  bois  qui  r^pondoient  k  ses  doux  chants  d'amour, 
11  croit  les  voir  encor,  et  son  ame  attendrie, 
Du  moins  pour  un  instant,  retrouva  sa  patrie. 

Chant  2. 
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Haply  the  stranger  views  those,  shades  agaiiii 
He  once  had  lov'd  upon  another  plain. 
Awhile  the  welcome  sight  beguiles  his  woe* 
At  once  the  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow  flow. 

Thus  far  away  along  the  billowy  roar, 
Seduc'd  unweeting  from  his  native  shore. 
Where,  without  guilt,  without  its  blushing  sense. 
Ingenuous  Nature  loves  with  innocence, 
The  simple  savage  'neath  a  colder  sky, 
In  secret  wept  his  wonted  liberty ; 
Wept  his  gay  isle ;  wept  all  its  easy  )oys : 
And  though  awhile  delighted  with  our  toys, 
Society  he  found  all  new  and  rude. 
And  oft  with  sighs  reciaim'd  his  native  wood. 
Till  once  reclin'd  beneath  the  bloomy  bow^r. 
Where,  all  obedient  to  imperial  pow'r, 
Nature  collects  her  vegetable  stores^ 
As  Jussieu  caUs  them  from  her  utmost  shores ; 
The  artless  mourner  mark'd  with  wild  surprise 
A  plant  familiar  to  his  infant  eyes  ; 
The  sudden  sight  inspires  his  heavy  heart, 
He  runs,  he  flies,  and  all  untaught  in  art, 
With  tears  he  clasps  it  to  his  beating  breast, 
And  ev'ry  sense  with  joy  awhile  is  blest. 
Again  his  home,  his  happy  home  he  sees, 
With  all  its  simple  life,  its  love  and  ease  ; 
The  fair,  the  flow'ry  banks,  where  oft  he  lay, 
The  cloudless  skies  that  shed  incessant  day ; 
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Again  in  thought  he  stems  the  headlong  flood. 
Or  fells  the  raging  savage  of  the  wood. 
With  shade  and  fruit  sees  rich  bananas  crown*d» 
His  father's  cot,  which  bow'ring  grores  surroand. 
Groves  which  once  echoed  to  his  songs  of  lore: 
Beneath  their  shades  again  he  seems  to  rove ; 
His  meltmg  soul  with  visions  fair  expands. 
And  for  a  moment  hails  his  native  lands. 

If  any  &ult  can  be  found  with  this  affecting 
episode,  it  is  that  in  the  French  poem  both  the 
language  and  the  versification  are  somewhat  too 
studied  and  embellished ;  blemishes  from  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  translation  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure free ;  for  there  is  an  ease,  simplicity,  and 
freedom,  as  well  in  the  tone  of  its  diction,  as  in 
the  construction  of  its  metre,  much  better  suited 
to  the  unadorned  and  artless  pathos  of  the  ori- 
ginal anecdote,  than  would  be  the  most  choice 
and  happy  elegance. 

It  is  with  this  delightful  episode  on  the  love 
of  country  and  of  home,  that  the  second  book 
of  the  early  copies  of  ^^  Les  Jardins,  par 
M.  L'Abbe  De  Lille,"  is  terminated.  In  the 
recently  augmented  editions  it  is  followed  by 
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severtl  piges  of  additional  matter;'  fetl 
hAp  thinkmg  Aait  the  ck)se  as  It  orij^iidly  stood, 
and  which  is  introduced  with  singular  grace  and 
propriety,  must,  from  the  pleasing  and  tender 
impression  which  it  leaves  on  the  mind,  have  a 
prefisrence  with  all  readers  of  taste. 

It  suggests,  indeed,  a  train  of  emotions  more 
dear  and  universally  felt,  perhi^s,  than  any  other 
which  can  agitate  the  human  breast,  for 

The  love  of  home,  plant  native  of  the  soul. 
Blooms  at  the  linei  nor  withers  near  the  pole  *, 

and  is,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to  close  a 


*  From  «  Home;  a  Poem."  Second  edition,  Edinburgh, 
1808;  a  production  which,  though  unequal  in  its  eiecutioo, 
contains  many  rery  beautiful  passages  on  a  jerj  interesting 
subject.     It  opens  with  the  following  pleasing  lines : — 

BeloTed  Clydesdale !     Thy  green  woods  are  sweet, 
When  Spring  and  Summer,  wreathed  with  BiIay-flowers,meet : 
Sweet  are  thy  swelling  hills  in  light  array 'd. 
Thy  glens,  the  haunts  of  solitude  and  shade. 
Thy  streamlets  gently  murmuring,  and  the  bloom 
Showered  on  their  winding  banks ;  —  but  sweeter  HoMa. 
Home  !  —  There  are  pleasures  undebased  by  art, 
Endearments,  where  deception  has  no  part, 
Tnasures  that  fortune  is  too  poor  to  give : 
Elsewhere  I  life  endure;  in  home  I  truly  lire. 
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principal  divisioii  of  a  poem*  one  of  ivlioae  moat 
valuable  cfaaracteriatics  is  the  pathos  of  its  moral 


{To  be  contimed.) 
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No.  XIV. 

NemuBculum  '''hoc  in  loco"  est  opacum,  fontes 

limpidi  et  gemmeiy  antra  muscosa,  prata  semper 

▼ema,  **  flores  odoriferi/'  rivi  levis  et  susurrans  per 

saxa  discursusy  nee  non  solitude,  et  quies  Musis 

amicissima. 

Cami>xn. 

Turf,  flowers,  rocks,  and  water,  form  the 
pleasing  subjects  of  the  third  book  of  tde 
Gardens  of  De  Lille,  which,  after  a  short  ex- 
ordium of  rather  too  mythological  a  cast,  alludes 
to  the  first  of  these  constituents  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  as  of  British  introduction  and  culture, 
declaring  that  previous  to  our  countrymen 
following,  in  this  respect,  the  footsteps  of  fi:'ee 
nature,  the  gardens  of  the  continent  were  little 
better  than  a  waste  of  barren  sands,  which  burnt 
the  foot  and  tired  the  aching  eye.  The  ac- 
knowledgement is  liberal  and  correct;  for  the 
beautiful  and  soothing  repose  of  the  closely 
mown  lawny  forming  so  delightful  a  fore-gromid, 
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when  gradually,  and,  as  it  were^  mysterious^ 
losing  itself  amid  the  adjoining  plantations^  maj 
be  yet  said  to  flourish  best  in  our  happy  island* 
<' There  are,*"  remarked  fiSr  William  Tempk 
long  ago^  '^besides  the  temper  of  our  climatg^ 
two  things  particular  to  us,  that  oontribnte  much 
to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  our  gaxdeos, 
which  are  the  gravel  of  our  walks,  and  the 
fineness  and  almost  perpetual  greenness  of  our 
tur£  The  first  is  not  known  anywhere  else^ 
which  leaves  all  their  dry  walks,  in  other 
countries,  very  unpleasant  and  uneasy.  The 
other  cannot  be  found  in  France  or  in  Holland 
as  we  have  it,  the  soil  not  admitting  that  fine- 
ness of  blade  in  Holland,  nor  the  sun  that 
greenness  in  France,  during  most  of  the 
summer;  nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  found  but  in  th^ 
finest  of  our  soils." 

From  this  praise  of  the  smoothly-shorn  lawn, 
when  properly  diversified  by  the  intermixture  of 
wood  and  copse,  the  author  hastens  to  another 
mode  of  producing  variety  by  the  aid  of  flowerai 
and  he  invokes  the  assistance  of  these  beautifiil 
children  of  nature  in  the  following  aninriyt^ 
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apostrophe,  which  appears  to  have  sustained  no 
deterioration  by  assuming  an  English  garb. 

Simples  tributs  du  coeufy.  vos  dons  sent  cfaaque  joar 
Offerts  par  I'amiti^,  hazard^s  par  Tamour. 
D'embellir  la  beaut^  vous  obtenez  la  gloire ; 
Le  laurier  vous  permet  de  parer  la  victoire ; 
Plus  d'un  hameau  vous  donne  en  priz  k  la  pudeur ; 
L'autel  m^me  oil  de  Dieu  repose  la  grandeur, 
Se  parfume  au  printems  de  vos  douces  offrandesy 
£t  la  Religion  sourit  k  vos  ^uirlandes* 
Mais  c'est  dans  nos  jardins  qu'est  votre  heureux 

sljour. 
Filles  de  la  ros^e  et  de  I'astre  du  jour, 
Venez  done  de  nos  champs  d£corer  le  th^lre. 

Chant  3. 

Ye  simply-charming  tributes  of  the  heart ! 
E'en  Friendship  deigns  your  gentle  aid  to  prove. 
You  weave  the  fairest  gift  of  trembling  Love ; 
By  you  adom'd  more  brightly  Beauty  shines, 
You  'mid  her  laurel-wreath,  proud  Conquest  twines, 
You  at  the  village  feast  are  oft  decreed 
To  modest  maidens  as  the  dearetft  meed ; 
To  God  himself  with  grateful  hearts  we  bring 
The  earliest  incense  of  the  breathing  spring. 
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And  on  hU  altar  throw  your  bluihing  apoQiif 
While  with  your  chi^plet  crown*d  Religion  smOes; 
Haste  then,  with  all  your  charms  our  plain  adoiiii 
Ye  dewy  daughters  of  the  youth  of  mom. 

The  locality  and  disposition,  howerer,  of 
these  fragrant  gems  <^with  colours  dipt  in 
heaven/'  demand  no  small  portion  of  taste  and 
judgment;  for,  as  Mason  has  justly  observed. 

In  the  general  Landscape's  broad  expanse 
Their  little  blooms  are  lost ;  but  there  aire  glades» 
Circled  with  shade,  yet  pervious  to  the  sun, 
Where,  if  enameU'd  with  their  rainbow-hues, 
The  eye  would  catch  their  splendour  x  — 

and  he  then  adds,  — 

His  taste  will  best  conceive 
Their  due  arrangement,  whose  free  footsteps,  us*d 
To  forest  haunts,  have  pierc'd  their  opening  dells, 
Wliere  frequent  tufts  of  sweetbriar,  box,  or  thorn, 
Steal  on  the  greensward,  but  admit  fair  space 
For  many  a  mossy  maze  to  wind  between. 
So  here  may  Art  arrange  her  fiow'ry  groups 
Irregular :  —  • 

•  Englidi  Garden,  Book  it.,  1.  179.  ~1. 194. 
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and  in  unison  with  this  judicious  advice  of  his 
accomplished  contemporary,  does  De  Lille 
teach  us  to  scatter  or  to  group  the  collected 
treasures  of  his  Flora,  gracefully  finbhing  his 
precepts  with  a  distinct  eulogy  on  that  queen 
of  the  garden,  the  unrivalled  rose : 

Sans  ob^ir  aux  lois  d'un  art  capricieux, 
Fleurs,  parure  des  champs  et  di^lices  des  yeux, 
De  vos  riches  couleurs  venez  peindre  la  terre. 
Venez ;  mais  n'allez  pas  dans  les  buis  d'un  parterre 
Renfermer  vos  appas  tristement  rel^gu^s. 
Que  vos  heureux  triors  soient  partout  prodiguds  ; 
Tant6t  de  ces  tapis  ^maillez  la  verdure ; 
Tant6t  de  ces  senders  ^gayez  la  bordure.; 
Serpentez  en  guirlande ;  entourez  ces  berceaux ; 
En  m^andres  brillans  courez  au  bord  des  eaux,    . 
Ou  tapissez  ces  murs,  ou  dans  cette  corbeillc 
Du  choix  de  vos  parfums  embarrassez  Tabeille. 
Que  Rapin  ^,  vous  suivant  dans  toutes  les  saisons, 
D6crive  tous  vos  traits,  rappelle  tous  vos  noms ; 

•  The  author  of  <<  Hortorum  libri  quatuor/'  a  poem  first 
printed  at  Paris  in  1665.  It  was  translated  by  the  celebrated 
Ereljn,  in  1673,  and  by  Mr.  James  Gardiner  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1 706.  The  subject  of  his  first  book  is  Jloweri  ; 
of  his  second,  orchards  ;  of  his  third,  waters ;  and  of  his  fourth, 
fortsU.     He  is  thus  cbaracteriMd  by  Mason : 
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A  de  81  longB  details  le  dieu  du  goiit  I'oppote. 
Mais  qui  peut  refuser  un  hommage  k  la  rose, 
La  rote,  dont  V^nus  compose  ses  bosquets, 
Le  printems  sa  guirlande,  et  Tamour  ses  bouquets. 
Qu'Anacreon  chanta,  qui  formoit  avec  grftce 
Dans  les  jours  de  festin  la  couronne  d'Horace. 

Chants. 

The  version  which  I  am  about  to  give  (ram 
our  anonymous  translator  i%  throughout,  a 
iuthful  and  spirited  copy,  and,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  rises,  I  think,  in  its  diction  and  me- 
trical tone,  beyond  the  level  of  the  original.  I 
would  particularly  point  out,  as  of  this  de- 
scription, the  seventh  and  the  closing  couplets. 

Charms  of  the  eye,  and  graces  of  the  plain, 
Ye  flow'rs,  the  vain  caprice  of  art  disdain. 
Come,  paint  the  ground  with  all  your  bloomy  pride ; 
Come,  nor  your  rich  allurements  seek  to  hide 


The  tuneful  triaing  of  the  Bard, 
Who  trick*d  a  Gothic  theme  with  classic  flowers. 
And  sung  of  fountains  bursting  from  the  sheUs 
Of  brazen  Tritons,  spouting  through  the  jaws 
"  Of  Gorgoni,  Hydras,  and  Chimaeras  dire." 

B.  iii.  1.  S66. 
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Within  the  sad  parterre's  disgusting  bound ; 
But  let  your  smiling  stores  be  showVd  around. 
On  the  green  lawn  your  blushing  bloom  display. 
Or  with  the  path's  gay  laughing  border  stray ; 
Here  form  your  tufls,  yon  bow'rs  around  entwine. 
Or  on  the  riv'let's  bank  meand'ring  shine ; 
Hang  from  those  walls>  or  'mid  yon  basket  bloom. 
Where,  tempted  by  the  sweetly-breathed  perfume. 
Let  the  bee  hesitate^  as  round  hejlies, 
In  ivhat  stoeet  cup  to  roll  his  little  thighs. 
Your  monthly  change  let  fond  Rapin  pursue, 
Tell  all  your  names,  and  paint  each  varying  hue : 
Impatient  taste  abhors  details  so  long ; 
But  to  the  Rose,  who  dares  refuse  a  song  ? 
The  Rose,  with  which  her  arbours  Venus  wove,     • 
The  Spring  his  garland,  and  his  nosegay.  Love ; 
Anacreon*s/av*riteJlotoWf  the  chaplet  gay 
Of  jovial  Flaccus  on  the  festal  day. 

In  complete  contrast  to  this  light  and  bril- 
liant scenery,  the  French  bard  now  makes  a 
sudden  transition  to  one  of  those  features  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque  of  which  the  modem  art  of 
landscape  gardening  has  so  happily  availed  it- 
self. He  calb  us  to  behoIH,  in  short,  with 
what  striking  and  admirable  e&ct  rocksj  either 
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in  their  insulated  or  assembled  state,  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  him 
who  possesses  a  just  taste  for  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  nature.  He  contemns,  however, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  all  attempts  to 
introduce  such  a  constituent  of  landscape  where 
it  previously  existed  not,  declaring,  what  ex- 
perience has  almost  constantiy  taught,  that 
the  effort  is  alike  presumptuous  and  abortive ; 
and  he  then  indignantiy  exclaims,  in  allusion 
to    this  vain  mockery  of  imitating  man, 

Loins  de  ces  froids  essais  q'un  vain  effort  ^talc, 
Aux  champs  de  Midleton,  aux  monts  de  Dovedale» 
Whately,  je  te  suis ;  viens,  j'y  monte  avec  toi. 
Que  je  m'y  sens  saisi  d'un  agrdable  effiroi ! 
Tous  ces  rocs  variant  leurs  gigantesques  cinies, 
Vers  le  ciel  ^]anc^>  roules  dans  des  abimes, 
L'un  par  I'autre  appuy^,  1  un  sur  I'autre  ^tendus, 
Quelquefois  dans  les  airs  hardiment  suspendus, 
Les  uns  taill^  en  tours,  en  arcades  rustiques, 
Quelques-uns  k  travers  leurs  noir&tres  portiques 
Du  ciel  dans  le  lointain  laissant  percer  Tazur, 
Des  sources,  des  ruisseaux  le  cours  brillant  et  pur, 
Tout  rappelle  k  I'esprit  ces  magiques  retraites, 
Ces  romantiques  lieux  qu'ont  chants  les  poetes. 

Chant  S. 
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Far  from  such  cold  essays  of  feeble  pow'r, 
To  MiddletOD,  to  Dovedale,  let  me  tow'r ; 
Whately,  with  thee  I  seem  to  scale  the  sky ; 
Tho'  pleas'd  I  tremble*  as  I  mount  on  high. 
Lo  !  here  a  rock  his  huge  gigantic  brow 
Enwraps  with  clouds  ;  deep  in  th*  abyss  below. 
Another  rolls  ;  or  cliff  on  cliff  high  piled, 
Wide  o*er  each  other  stretch  their  horrors  wild. 
Here  boldly  o*er  the  deep-plung'd  valley  flung, 
Their  rude  arcades  and  frowning  tow*rs  are  hung : 
Or  thro'  their  black  and  distant  aisles,  the  blue 
Ethereal  gleams  upon  th'  enchanted  view ; 
Or  glitt'ring  streamlets  play  adown  the  steep, 
Or  headlong  cataracts  in  thunder  sweep. 
I  view  those  magic  scenes  the  wilds  among, 
Which  bards  of  old  in  holy  lays  have  sung. 

The  energy  of  the  original  is  here  finely  sup- 
ported, if  not  surpassed,  by  the  vigorous  version 
of  our  translator,  whose  powers  are  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  taxed  in  transferring  a 
picture  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  but  to  which 
his  colouring  is  not  less  successfully  adapted. 
The  Abb^  is  speaking  of  the  variety  and  pleas- 
ing effect  produced  by  clothing  the  rude  and 
naked  rock  with  lichens,  plants,   and  shrubs, 
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and  by  partiaUy  shading  die  more  bold  and  pro- 
minent parts  with  forest  foliage ;  and  he  then 
asks, 

N'avez-vous  pas  encor,  pour  former  leur  parure, 
Des  arbustes  rampans  I'errante  cherelure  ? 
J*aime  k  voir  ces  rameauXf  ces  souples  rejetonSy 
Sur  leurs  arides  flames  serpenter  en  festons. 
J'aime  k  voir  leurs  fronts  nuds,    et  leurs  t^es 

sauvages 
Se  coiffer  de  verdure,  et  s'entourer  d'ombrages. 
Cast  peu.     Parmi  ces  rocs  un  vallon  pr^cieux, 
Ud  terrein  moins  ingrat  vient-il  rire  k  vos  yeux  ? 
Saisissez  ce  bienfait ;  deploycz  k  la  vue 
D*un  sol  favoris^  la  ricbesse  impr^vue : 
C'est  un  contraste  heureux  ! 

Chant  3. 


Are  there  not  curling  shrubs  that  gently  creep 
To  hang  their  tresses  on  the  naked  steep  ? 
How  close  they  cling  !  how  gradual  they  glide ! 
I  love  their  verdure  on  its  sun-burnt  side : 
I  love  the  little  root  that  dares  to  blow 
Upon  its  worn  and  weather-beaten  brow. 
And  haply  too  the  op*ning  rocks  between, 
I  find  a  small  recess^  delicious  scene  I 
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For  soon,  I  ween,  it  answers  to  my  care. 
And  every  fruit  and  every  flower  is  there : 
Variety  how  rich ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  happily  chosen,  whether 
its  sweetness  or  simplicity  be  considered,  than 
the  language  of  this  translation,  which  steals  in, 
like  a  dream  of  soothing  moon-light,  between 
the  gloomy  splendor  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
still  more  terrific  tinting  of  the  following  scene. 
The  Gallic  Virgil  is  asserting  that  it  &lls  within 
the  aim  of  the  creator  of  the  living  landscape) 
provided  he  possess  a  correct  taste,  not  only  to 
smooth  and  to  adorn  the  harsher  aspects  of 
Nature,  but  occasionally  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  picturesque  effect,  to  unveil  her  features 
in  all  their  dread  array,  and  to  agitate  the 
soul,  in  fact,  with  a  grateful  but  a  transient 
terror.     With  this  view  he  says, 

Au  bord  d'un  pr^ipice 
D*une  simple  cabane  il  pose  I'^difice : 
Le  precipice  encore  en  parolt  agrandi. 
Tantdt  d'un  roc  k  Pautre  il  jette  un  pont  hardi, 
A  leur  terrible  aspect  je  tremble,  et  de  leur  cime 
L'imagination  me  suspend  sur  Tabime. 
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Je  soDge  i  touB  cei  bruits  du  peuirfe  r^pMi* 
De  Toyageun  perdiifl»  d'unani  prMpit^ ; 
Vieux  rteiu,  qui  chamiant  la  foule  imerrdXUe, 
Des  cr^ules  hameauz  abr^ent  la  Teilltey 
£t  que  Tefiroi  du  lieu  persuade  un  moment. 

Chants. 

The  version  of  this  extract  opens  with  a 
couplet  for  which  die  transktor  has  no  exact 
prototype  in  the  French  lines,  but  it  leads  grao&- 
fidly  and  emphatically  to  die  subject^  and  the 
residue  of  the  version  is  given  not  only  with 
great  fidelity,  but  with  great  strength,  and 
power  of  impression. 


The  rude  impending  rock,  the  darken'd  wood. 
May  **  breathe  a  browner  horror  on  the  flood; 
On  the  cliff's  edge  the  simple  cot  be  seen, 
And  hang  new  terrors  o'er  the  broken  scene; 
Or  bold  from  rock  to  rock  a  bridge  be  cast ; 
Back  from  the  deep  abrupt  I  shrink  aghast ! 
Or  fancy  hangs  me  o'er  their  frowning  brow, 
While  my  soul  shudders  at  th'  abyss  below. 
Then  creeps  into  my  mind  each  horrid  tale 
Of  travellers  headlong  hurl'd,  and  lovers  pale, 


ft 
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By  midnight  murder  dash'd  the  crags  aipong  ; 
Tales  that  delight  the  wonder-loving  throng. 
And  ofl  abridge  the  tedious  village  eve, 
Which  local  dread  impels  me  to  believe. 

It  is  seldom)  however,  that  scenery  of  this 
terrific  cast  can  be  allowed  to  interrupt  that 
flow  of  pleasurable  emotion  which  should  be  the 
general  result  of  the  art  of  landscape  gardening, 
and  the  author  therefore  hastens  to  conduct  us 
fi*om  the  crag,  the  mountain,  and  the  cliff,  to  the 
vale  which  smiles  below,  and  where,  through 
verdure,  shade,  and  flowers,  the  river  pours 
along  its  exhilarating  treasures.  It  is  thus  that 
the  subject  of  watery  one  of  the  most  important 
features  both  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
is  introduced,  and  occupies,  as  it  deserves  to  do^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  third  book.  The  passage 
which  opens  on  this  delightful  theme,  is  for- 
tunately one  of  those  to  which  due  effect  has 
been  given  by  the  magic  colouring  of  the  trans- 
lator; praise  of  no  mean  moment  when  the 
merit  and  high  finish  of  the  original  picture  are 
duly  considered : 
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O  rochen !  ouvrez-moi  vos  sources  souterraines, 
£t  vous,  fleuves,  ruisseaux,  beaux  lacs,  clairet  fbn* 

tainesy 
Venez,  portez  par-tout  la  vie  et  la  fratcheur. 
Ah !  qui  peut  remplacer  votre  aspect  enclumteur  ? 
De  pr^  il  nous  amuse,  et  de  loin  nous  invite ; 
C'est  le  premier  qu*on  cherche,  et  le  dernier  qu'on 

quitte. 
Vous  f<^ondez  les  champs ;  vous  r^p^tez  les  cieuz ; 
Vous  enchantez  I'oreille  et  vous  charmez  les  yeux. 
Vcnez :  puissent  mes  vers,  en  suivant  votre  courset 
Couler  plus  abondans  encor  que  votre  source. 
Plus  lagers  que  les  vents  qui  courbent  vos  roseaux, 
Doux  com  me  votre  bruit,  et  purs  comme  vos  eaux ! 

Et  vous  qui  dirigez  ces  ondes  bienfaitrices, 
liespectez  leurs  penchans  et  mdme  leurs  caprices. 
Dans  la  facility  de  ses  libres  detours, 
Voyez  Teau  de  ses  bords  embrasser  les  contours. 
De  quel  droit  osez-vous,  captivant  sa  souplesse, 
De  ses  plis  sinueux  contraindre  la  mollesse? 
Que  lui  fait  tout  le  marbre  oik  vous  I'emprisonnez  ? 
Voyez-vous,  les  cheveux  aux  vents  abandonn^s  ? 
Sans  g#ne,  sans  appret,  sans  parure  ^trang^re, 
Marcher,  courir,  bondir  la  foldtre  bergdre  ? 
Sa  gr&ce  est  dans  Taisance  et  dans  la  libcrte  ! 
Mais  au  fond  d*un  s^rail  contemplez  la  beauts ; 
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£n  vain  elle  ^blouit,  vainement  elle  ^tale 

De  ses  atoura  captifs  la  pompe  orientale; 

Je  ne  sais  quoi  de  triste,  empreint  dans  tous  ses 

traits, 

D^c^le  la  contrainte  et  fl^trit  ses  attraits. 

Chant  S. 

Ye  rocks,  unlock  your  subterranean  cells  ; 

Ye  rivers,  brooks,  fair  lakes,  and  limpid  wells. 

Give  life,  give  verdure,  as  along  you  stray ; 

No  other  beauties  could  your  loss  repay. 

When  near  you  please^  from  far  your  charms  invite. 

With  joy  we  seek,  with  sorrow  quit  your  sight ; 

You  fertilize  the  plains,  reflect  the  skies. 

Charm  the  rapt  ear,  and  fix  th*  enchanted  eyes. 

Come,  let  my  lay  your  warbling  course  pursue. 

And  flow  in  rich  luxuriance  like  you ; 

Light  as  the  gales  that  sport  your  banks  along, 

Clear  as  your  stream,  and  gentle  as  your  song. 

You,  then,  who  wish  the  fertile  waves  to  guide, 
Give,  as  it  lists,  their  wild  caprice  to  glide. 
Behold  yon  stream  the  jutting  shore  embrace. 
As  round  it  wanders  in  a  gentle  maze. 
Say,  with  what  right  you  dare  in  bounds  restrain 
The  winding  softness  of  its  gliding  train  ? 
See,  unconflned,  in  simplest  garb  array'd, 
Run,  bound,  exult  along,  the  village  maid ! 
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While  to  each  gale  loose  streams  her  flowing  hair, 

What  liberty,  what  ease  m  every  air ! 

And  now  to  yon  seraglio  turn  your  eyes; 

See  there  how  sad  imprison'd  beauty  lies ! 

Her  charms  in  vain  in  all  the  glowing  blaze 

Of  Eastern  pomp  the  pining  slave  arrays ; 

A  secret  sorrow  casts  its  sullen  shades; 

The  captive  droops,  and  each  fair  feature  fades. 

In  this,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  third  book,  one  or  two  of  which 
I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  bring  forward, 
De  Lille  appears  to  have  studied  with  the  hap- 
piest effect,  many  of  the  admirable  and  minutely 
descriptive  sketches  of  Whately.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  from  a  passage  lately  quoted,  that  the 
picture  of  Dovedale,  as  drawn  by  that  elegant 
writer,  had  been  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  and  it  is  one  which  describes  with  almost 
graphic  minuteness,  the  varying  beauties  of  the 
stream  to  which  that  romantic  valley  owes  its 
name.  The  Dove,  he  remarks,  "  is  transparent 
to  the  bottom,  except  when  it  is  covered  with 
foam  of  the  purest  white,  under  falls  which  are 
perfectly  lucid.  These  are  numerous,  but  very 
different:. in  some  places  they  stretch  straight' 
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across,  or  aslant,  the  stream ;  in  others,  they  are 
only  partial,  and  the  water  either  dashes  against 
the  stones,  and  leaps  over  them,  or,  pouring 
along  a  steep,  rebounds  upon  those  below: 
sometimes  it  rushes  through  the  several  open- 
ings between  them,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
driven  back  by  the  obstruction,  and  turns  into 
an  eddy.  In  one  particular  spot,  the  valley, 
almost  closing,  leaves  hardly  a  passage  for  the 
river,  which,  pent  up,  and  struggling  for  vent, 
rages,  and  roars,  and  foams,  till  it  has  extricated 
itself  from  confinement  In  other  parts,  the 
stream,  though  never  languid,  is  often  gentle, 
flows  round  a  little  desert  island,  glides  between 
aits  of  bulrushes,  disperses  itself  among  tufts  of 
grass  and  of  moss,  bubbles  about  a  water-dock, 
or  plays  with  the  slender  threads  of  aquatic 
plants  which  float  upon  the  surface."  * 

The  poet  of  the  Gardens,  however,  though 
he  gives  a  justly  marked  preference  to  the  fi*ee- 
dom,  diversity,  and  beautiful  caprice  of  Nature 
in  the  disposition  of  her  streams  and  falls  of 
water,  is  not  averse  when  necessary  to  call  upOn 
Art  in  the  formation  of  the  fountain  or  cascade, 

•  Wbately*s  Obsenrationi  on  Modern  Oankmng,  p.  114. 
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proTided  her  assistance  be  in  perfect  sabordi- 
nadon  to  the  character  of  the  scene,  and  coo- 
sequentl  jT  to  the  dictates  of  correct  taste.  It  is 
then  that 

Le  gazon  est  plus  verd,  I'air  plus  frais ;  des  oiseaux 
Le  chant  s'aniine  au  bruit  de  la  chute  des  eanx, 
£t  les  bois  inclinant  leurs  t^tes  arros^esy 
Semblent  s'^panouir  k  ces  douces  ros^es. 

Plus  simple,  plus  champdtre,  et  non  moins  belle 
aux  yeux, 
La  cascade  ornera  de  plus  sauvages  lieux. 
De  pr^s  est  admir^  et  de  loin  entendue 
Cettc  eau  toujours  tombante  et  toujours  suspendue ; 
Vari^e,  imposante,  elle  anime  k  la  fois 
Les  rochers,  et  la  terre,  et  les  eaux,  et  les  bois. 

Chants. 

Gales  o'er  the  lawn  a  fresher  odour  fling, 
And  falling  fountains  wake  the  birds  to  sing ; 
The  waving  woods  their  dewy  branches  bow, 
And   with   soft  showers  cmbalm'd,  the   blossoms 
blow. 
With  charms  more  simply  wild,  the  rude  cascade 
May  grace  some  savage  wood's  romantic  glade. 
Admir'd  when  near,  far-heard  in  murmurs  deep, 
Still  rolling  on,  still  hanging  from  the  steep ; 
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Various,  and  bold,  it  animates  the  woods, 

The  rugged  rocks,  the  shore,  and  sleeping  floods. 

Almost  immediately  subsequent  to  this  pas- 
sage, which  is  translated  with  an  equal  degree  of 
fidelity  and  spirit,  the  author  bursts  forth  into  a 
truly  graceful  and  animated  address  to  the  ever- 
powerful,  ever-varying  influence  of  the  stream, 
the  river,  and  the  torrent,  whether  viewed  as 
constituents  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
either  of  nature  or  of  art. 

Tableaux  toujours  puissans  !     Eh  !   qui  n'a  pas  de 

Tonde 
£prouv6  sur  son  coeur  Timpression  profonde  ? 
Toujours,  soit  qu*un  courant  vif  et  pr^cipit^ 
Sur  des  cailloux  bondisse  avec  agilit^, 
Soit  que  sur  le  limon  une  riviere  lente 
D^roule  en  paix  les  plis  de  son  onde  indolente  ; 
Soit  qu'k  travers  les  rocs  un  torrent  en  courroux 
Se  brise  avec  fracas  ;  triste  ou  gai,  vif  ou  doux, 
Leur  cours  excite,  appaise,  ou  menace,  ou  caresse. 
De  Venus,  nous  dit-on,  T^charpe  enchanteresse 
Renfermoit  les  amours,  et  les  tendres  d^sirs, 
Et  la  joie,  et  Tespoir,  pr^curseur  des  plaisirs. 
Les  eaux  sont  ta  ceinture,  6  divine  Cybdie  ! 
Non  moins  imp^rieuse  elle  renferme  en  elle 
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To  naturalise  these  tenderly  pleasing  lines 
without  losing  anything  of  their  effect,  must  be 
deemed  an  undertaking  of  no  very  easy  achieve- 
ment; yet  it  is  one  which  I  am  gratified  in 
being  able  to  remark,  has  been  executed  with 
singular  success  by  our  anonymous  translator, 
who  appears  never  so  much  at  home  as  on  sub- 
jects whose  interest  turns  on  the  delightful  as- 
sociation of  pensive  thought  and  moral  feeling. 

Dear  soul-subduing  scenes !  with  power  confest 
To  wake  the  dullest,  warm  the  coldest  breast ! 
Whether  the  lively-bounding  streamlets  play,. 
And  o'er  the  pebbles  roll  their  murmuring  vmy ; 
Or  slumb'ring  o'er  the  sands  in  slow  repose, 
The  winding  river  indolently  flows ; 
Or  the  mad  torrent  hurls  with  thund'ring  shock 
Its  raging  billows  o*er  the  bursting  rock. 
Mournful  or  gay,  the  streams  disturbed  or  smooth, 
Still  rouse,  appease,  threat  loud,  or  gently  sooth. 
The  Queen  of  Love,  so  poets  sung  of  yore. 
Around  her  waist  a  magic  cestus  wore ; 
<^oy's  gentle  herald,  Hope,  the  circle  bound, 
Desire,  and  Love,  and  Bliss,  embraced  it  round. 
Nor  lesser  gloriles,  Cybele  divine, 
Amid  thy  wide  and  watry  girdle  shine ; 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Sadness  and  joy,  dismay  and  terror  therey 

In  ever-varying  sounds  and  shapes  appear. 

And  who  than  I  have  felt»  have  known  them  more? 

Oft  I  remember^  when  the  sullen  pow'r 

Of  ^leen,  that  darkens  e'en  the  gloom  of  night, 

Shrouded  each  thought*  and  blasted  each  delight ;. 

If  on  my  listening  ears  its  murmurs  stole, 

I  sought  the  brook  to  sooth  my  anguish'd  soul, 

The  warbling  coolness  of  the  rippling  tide 

Lull'd  ev*ry  grief,  and  bade  each  pang  subside :  — 

Suchy  O  my  Whatelet !  is  the  lovely  scene. 

Where  sleep  the  waters  of  the  parting  Seine ; 

I  see  the  gently-flowing  stream  appear, 

Free  as  thy  life,  and  as  thy  manners  clear ; 

In  shady  channels,  lo,  the  waves  divide. 

And  to  a  Sage's  bow'r  in  secret  glide !  — 

And  thou,  clear  stream  !  and  you,  delicious  woods ! 

If  since  my  earh'est  years  Fve  loved  to  pay 

To  meads,  to  groves,  and  streams,  my  rural  lay ; 

Still  to  your  gentle  master's  eyes  impart 

The  image  of  that  peace,  which  rules  his  heart. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  observationy  that 
the  attachment  which  the  French  bai*d  professes 
for  the  nymphs  of  flood  and  stream,  should  not 
only  have  been  felt  with  an  equal  d^ree  of 
intensity  by  his  celebrated   contemporary,  the 
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poet  of  the  Eoglish  .Garden^  but  should  haye 
drawn  forth  simultaneously,  there  is  zeason  to 
believe,  from  his  pen,  a  somewhat  similar  at- 
testation of  devotion  to  llie  same  enchanting 
sisterhood.  The  partialitjr  of  Mason,  however, 
is  expressed  with  more  particularity ;  he  has  been 
describing  the  course  of  a  murmuring  rill. 

Whose  song  doth  plain, .and  gurgle,  •••she  goe^,  . 
As  doth  the  widow'd  ring-dove : 

and  he  then  exclaims,  in  a  strain  of  deep  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  reference  to  the  puny  efforts 
of  art. 

Take,  vain  Pomp ! 
Thy  lakes,  thy  long  canals,  thy  trim  cascades ; 
Beyond  them  all  true  taste  will  dearly  prize 
This  little  dimpling  treasure.    Mark  the  cleft 
Through  which  she  bursts  to  day.     Behind  that 

rock 
A  Naiad  dwells  :  Lincia  is  her  name  ;'* 

*  «  The  name  of  UiU  Naiad,'*  says  the  author,  *'  is  formad 
from  a  little  clear  trout-stream,  called  the  Lin,  at  Papplowick, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of  Frederick  ^Montagu,  Esq. 
The  Tillage  itself,  which  is  situated  on  the  «dge  of.  tbet  forest  if 
Sherwood,  has  not  been  without  poetical  notice  before,  Ben 
Jonson  having  4akcii  some  fif  his  DramaHt  Paatiuf'hom  if 
h  hJT  iiTf--'-TTfl  Pnitirml.  m1f-i1  Tiff  fftirf  asjArf  " 

M   S 
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And  she  has  sisters  in  contiguous  cells^ 
Who  never  saw  the  sun.    Fond  Fancy's  eye. 
That  inly  gives  locality  and  form 
To  what  she  prizes  best,  full  oft  pervades 
Those  hidden  caverns,  where  pale  chrysolites. 
And  glittering  spars  dart  a  mysterious  gleam 
Of  inborn  lustre,  from  the  garish  day 
Unborrowed.    There,  by  the  wild  goddess  led. 
Oft  have  I  seen  them  bending  o'er  their  urns, 
Chaunting  alternate  airs  of  Dorian  mood, .  ^ 

While  smooth  they  comb'd  their  moist  cerulean 

locks 
With  shells  of  living  pearl.     Yes,  let  me  own, 
To  these,  or  classic  deities  like  these. 
From  very  childhood  was  I  prone  to  pay 
Harmless  idolatry.     My  infant  eyes 
First  open'd  on  that  bleak  and  boist'rous  shore. 
Where  Humber  weds  the  nymphs  of  Trent  and 

Case 
To  bis,  and  Ocean's  tritons  :  thence  full  soon 
My  youth  retired,  and  left  the  busy  strand 
To  Commerce  and  to  Care.   In  Margaret's  grove,  * 
Beneath  whose  time-worn  shade  old  Camus  sleeps. 
Was  next  my  tranquil  station  :  Science  there 
Sat  musing;  and  to -those  that  lov'd  the  lore 

*  «  St  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  founded  by  Margaret 
Counteia  of  Ridnnond,  mother  of  Henry  the  Serenth." 
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Pointed,  with  mystic  wand,  to  truths  involved 
In  geometric  sjrmbols,  scorning  those^ 
Perchance  too  much,  who  woo*d  the  thrifVless  muse. 
Here,  though  in  warbling  whisper  oft  I  breathed 
The  lay,  were  wanting,  what  young  fancy  deems 
The  life -springs  of  her  being,  rocks,  and  caves, 
And  huddling  brooks,  and  torrent  falls  divine. 
In  quest  of  these,  at  Summer's  vacant  hour, 
Pleas'd  would  I  stray,  when  in  a  northern  vale, 
So  chance  ordain'd,  a  Naiad  sad  I  found 
Robb'd  of  her  silver  vase ;  I  soothed  the  nymph 
With  song  of  sjrmpathy,  and  curst  the  fiend 
Who  stole  the  gifl  of  Thetis.  *     Hence  the  cause 
Why,  favour'd  by  the  blue-eyed  sisterhood, 
They  sooth  with  songs  my  solitary  ear. 

.  English  Garden^  Book  iii. 

The  Abb^  now  enters  upon  the  various 
methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  additional  interest  to  the  rill,  the 
river,  and  the  lake,  by  the  means  of  plant^ons, 
islands,  rocks,  and  embankments,  and  by  the 
motion  of  vessels  and  aquatic  birds;  and  he 
then  adverts  to  the  peculiar  happiness  of  having 

•  **  Alluding  to  the  Ode  to  «  Water  Nymph  which  the 
author  wrote  a  year  or  two  after  hb  admiwrion  into  the  uni* 
versity.     See  his  Poems^  Ode  3." 

M    8 
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some  tale  of  the  times  of  old,  some  legend  of 
fiune,  or  love,  or  glory,  so  associated  with  the 
scene  as  may  endear,  and  consecrate  its  ^rings 
and  streams  to  every  distant  age.  This  latter 
topic  opens  to  our  view  a  most  fascinating  field 
of  illustration,  from  whose  treasures  the  French 
bard  has,  with  equal  taste  and  judgment,  selected 
an  instance  in  the  highest  degree  appnquriato 
to  his  subject,  —  the  retreat  of  Petrarch  to  the 
fountain  and  solitude  of  Valclusa,  and  with 
which  he  concludes  the  third  book  of  the  early 
editions  of  his  poem. 

"  Towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,'' 
says  the  biographer  of  Petrarch,  "  and  on  a 
plain  beautiful  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  you  dis- 
cover a  little  valley  enclosed  by  a  barrier  of 
rocks  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  rocks 
are  high,  bold,  and  grotesque,  and  the  valley  is 
divided  by  a  river,  along  the  banks  of  which 
are  extended  meadows  and  pastures  of  a  per- 
petual verdure.  A  path,  which  is  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river,  leads  in  gentle  windings  to  the 
head  of  this  vast  amphitheatre  :  there,  at  the  foot 
of  an  enormous  rock,  and  directly  in  front,  you 
behold  a  prodigious  cavern  hollowed  out  by  the 
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haqd  of  nature ;  and  in  this  cavein  arises  a  spring 
as  celebrated  as  that  of  Helipon."  * 

To  this  lonely  but  romantic  rec^ss^  wher^  h^ 
purch^ed  the  cottage  of  a  fishennan,  4id  ^^ 
trarch  retire,  with  the  hope  of  mitigating  v^ 
solitude  the  fervour  of  his  passioi^  for  |Liaur^ 
In  the  attainpient  of  this  ^ffsct,  however,  h^ 
utterly  iailed,  for  seclusion  served  but  to  fix  hi^ 
thoi^ghts  more  intensely  on  the  object  beloved, 
^^  Here,"  he  exclaims,  in  on^  of  his  letters,  ^^^ 
fire  which  consumed  me  having  its  fi'ee  coursf^ 
the  valleys,  and  evep  the  air  itself,  resounded 
with  my  complaints.  Jt  was  in  that  time,  that 
I  composed  those  juvenile  verses,  which,  being 
written  in  the  warmth  of  my  heart,  are  most 
grateful  to  those  who  are  in  a  similar  state  <^ 
mind."  f 

In  this  beautiful  retreat  Petrarch  passed 
several  years  before  he  again  yentured  to  resume 
bis  connection  with  the  busy  world ;  and  when 
death  had  deprived  him  of  his  L«aura,  an  event 

*  M^.  pour  servir  k  la  Vie  de  Petran^  par  I'Abb^  de 
Sades,  3  torn.  4to. 

t  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Petrarch,  8to.  1784, 
p.  11. 
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which  so  fiir  from  diminifthing  his  pawion, 
seemed  only  to  add  fresh  energy  to  it  fiir  tibe 
residue  of  his  life,  and  he  survived  her  not  less 
than  twenty-six  years,  to  the  same  solitude  he 
again  returned,  where  as  he  tells  us  in  a  strain 
of  unafiected  contrition,  **  the  veil  which  co^ 
vered  his  eyes  being  now  removed,  and  the 
chain  broken  which  bound  him  to  life^  he  dedi- 
cated his  time  to  the  exercise  of  those  studies, 
which  best  could  prepare  him  for  a  future  and 
happier  existence."* 

There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
in  the  episode  I  am  about  to  quote,  De  Lille  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  T^ura  ever  visited 
Vaucluse.  It  was  to  fly  from  the  too  fascin- 
ating influence  of  a  cold  and  unrelenting  mis* 
tress,  that  Petrarch  sought  its  shades,  and* 
though  it  doubtless  oflen  echoed  to  the  name  of 
Laura,  it  does  not  appear  from  any  intimation 
in  the  writings  of  her  lover,  that  she  condescended 
to  grace  it  with  her  presence.  In  a  poetical  point 
of  view,  however,  this  is  of  little  consequence ;  let 
us  turn,  therefore,  our  attention  to  the  comme- 
morating lines  of  the  bard. 

♦  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Petrarch,  p.  29. 
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Toi  surtout,  toi  Vauclusey 
Vaucluse,  heureux  86jour,  que  saDs  enchantement 
Ne  peut  voir  nul  pohte,  et  surtout^  nul  amant  ? 
Dans  ce  cercle    de   mbnts,  qui,  recourbant  leur 

chaine, 
Nourrissent  de  leurs  eaux  ta  source  souterraine. 
Sous  la  roche  voOit^y  antre  mysterieux, 
Ob.  ta  Nymphe,  6chappant  aux  regards  curieux, 
Dans  un  goufire  sans  fond  cache  sa  source  obscure; 
Combien  j'aimois  k  voir  ton  eau,  qui,  toujours  pure, 
Tant6t  dans  son  basstn  renferme  ses  trdsors, 
Tant6t  en  bouillonnant  s'^^ve,  et  de  ses  bords 
Versant  parmi  des  rocs  ses  vagues  blanchissantes, 
De  cascade  en  cascade  au  loin  rejaillissantes, 
Tombe  et  roule  k  grand  bruit ;  puis,  calmant  son 

courroux, 
Sur  un  lit  plus  ^gal  r^pand  des  flots  plus  doux, 
Et  sous  un  ciel  d*azur  coule,  arrose  et  f<^conde 
Le  plus  riant  vallon  qu'6claire  roeil  du  monde  ! 
Mais  ces  eaux,  ce  beau  ciel,  ce  vallon  encbanteur, 
Moins  que  P^trarque  et  Laure  int^ressoient  men 

coeur. 
La  voilk  done,  disois-je,  oui,  voilk  cette  rive 
Que  P^trarque  channoit  de  sa  lyre  plaintive  ! 
Ici  P^trarque  ^  Laure  exprimant  son  amour, 
Voyoit  nattre  trop  tard,  mourir  trop  t6t  le  jour.  — 
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Une  groUe  dearth  avoit  frapp^  met  jma ; 
Grotte  sombr^y  disHnoi  ai  tu  lea  vis  heureuz, 
M'6crioia-je ! 

Clumts. 


0  say,  what  bard,  what  lover  e*er  could  rove. 
Nor  feel  a  nature  'raid  Valcluaa'a  grove? 
Deep  'midst  the  circling  hills  that  hang  around. 
And  hide  its  source  within  their  dark  profound ; 
Thro*  vaulted  caves  the  brook  mysterious  steals. 
And  from  each  eye  profane  its  course  conceals. 

1  love  to  view  the  limpid  current  glide, 
And  in  the  black  abyss  its  waters  hide ! 
Here  in  a  bason  calm  the  stream  is  spread. 
And  there  it  thunders  o*er  a  rocky  bed ; 
Against  the  cliffs  it  hurls  its  whit  ning  waves, 
And  down  from  steep  to  steep  it  foams  and  raves, 
Till  its  wild  torrent  gains  the  plain  below, 

And  calms  its  rage,  and  plays  in  milder  flow ; 
Reflecting  fair  the  azure  vaulted  skies. 
In  twenty  dimpling  channels  swift  it  flies, 
Wat'ring,  as  on  they  wind  their  mazy  folds, 
Th*)  fairest  valley  that  the  sun  beholds. 
Yet  nor  that  sky,  those  streams,  that  lovely  vale. 
Enchant  my  soul  so  much  as  Petrarch's  tale. 
Those  banks,  I  cry'd,  have  heard  the  bard  complain, 
While  to  the  gale  he  pour  d  his  plaintive  strain. 
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There,  while  his  Laura  litten'd  to  his  lay, 

He  wish'd  the  west'ring  «un  awhile  to  stay : 

Or  mouro'd  her  absence  thro'  the  long,  long  nights 

And  strain'd  his  eye  to  view  the  dawning  light,  — 

A  distant  shaded  grot  attracts  my  eye ; 

S^w  you  their  raptures,  gloomy  cave  ?  I  cry. 

The  extracts  which' this  third  book  of  the 
Gardens   of  De  Lille    has   furnished  for  my 
readers,  must,    I  should  conceive,  have  placed 
before  them  the  abilities  of  the  translator  for 
the  task  he  undertook,    in   a   very  favourable 
point  of  view.     They  will,  therefore,   it  is  pro- 
bable, regret  with  me,  when  they  reach  the  close 
of  this  book  as  given  in  the  latest  editions  of  the 
poem,  that  the  beautiful,  and  enthusiastically- 
written,  eulogium  on  the  taste  and  genius  of 
Pope,  (as  displayed  as  well  in  landscape  gar- 
dening as  in  poetry),  and  which  now  terminates 
this  portion  of  the  work,  should  not  have  fallen 
beneath  the  notice  of  our  anonymous  bard.     It 
is,  of  all  the  additions  which  the  Abb^  made  to 
the  first  draught  of  his  poem,  the  one  perhaps 
most  interesting,  especially  to  an  English  ear, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  finished  with 
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the  happiest  industry  of  the  tnuislator,  Eoong^ 
however,  ere  I  dose  my  ijnotatioiis  will  be  given 
to  establish,  I  trust,  the  truth  of  the  asserdon 
ifnth  which  these  pq)er8  set  out ;  namely,  the 
great  occasional  felicity  of  this  early  and  almost 
forgotten  version  of  Les  Jardins,  par  M.  F  Abb< 
DeLiUe. 


(To  be  catUinued.) 
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No.  XV. 

A  ^eat  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive  at 
once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching.  —  Yet  I  have  known  those  which  have 
walked  in  their  sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their 
beds.  Shakspsarb. 


It  was  late  before  Shakspeare  reached  the 
Hall ;  for  his  mind  had  been  so  much  absorbed 
by  reflections  on  what  had  passed  between  him- 
self and  Hubert  Gray,  that  he  had  become 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  very  slow  pace  by 
which  he  was  proceeding  homewards.  He  felt 
rather  surprised,  therefore,  on  finding  that 
Montchensey  and  his  daughter  had  been  anxi- 
ously awaiting  his  return,  and,  after  apologising 
for  his  inadvertency,  and  pleadmg  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  singular  fineness  of  the 
evening,  as  his  excuse,  and  sustaining  some 
raillery  on  the  occasion,  which  he  replied  to 
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with  his  usual  spirit  and  good  humour,  he  re> 
tired,  somewhat  fatigued,  to  his  chamber. 

The  same  meditations,  however,  which  had 
accompanied  his  homeward  walk,  pursued  him 
to  his  couch,  and  even  when  he  had  dropped 
into  sleep,  a  similar  association  of  ideas  was 
present  to  his  imagination.  He  conceived  him- 
self pleading  before  his  sovereign  tor  the  life  of 
Hubert,  and  when,  as  he  believed,  he  had  just 
obtained  the  gracious  boon  he  sought,  he  bdidd 
him  die  next  moment,  with  the  common  incon- 
sistency of  dreams,  hurried  to  a  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  awoke  in  a  state  of  perturbation  and 
alarm,  and  rising  in  his  bed  to  look  around 
him,  for  the  moon,  struggling  through  a  heated 
and  somewhat  hazy  atmosphere,  shed  a  faint  and 
sickly  light  into  the  room,  he  thought  he  heard 
a  slight  jarring  noise,  and  presentiy  a  low  and 
indistinct  moaning  very  near  that  .part  of  the 
chamber  which  he  occupied.  Concluding  these, 
however,  to  be  merely  the  result  of  the  confused 
state  of  intellect  in  which  his  dream  had  left 
him,  he  tried  to  recompose  himself  to  rest ;  but 
a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds,  followed  by  a 
deep  and  heavy-drawn  sigh,  brought  a  speedy 
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conviction  of  their  reality.  The  recollection  of 
what  his  servant  bad  told  him  on  the  first  night 
of  their  arrival,  concerning  this  room,  and  the 
neighbouring  apartments,  now  came  into  his 
mind,  and,  springing  from  the  bed,  and  wrap* 
ping  his  night-gown  aromid  him,  he  stood 
listening  for  some  minutes  with  an  almost 
breathless  interest  and  curiosity.  Presently  he 
again  heard  the  same  jarring  noise  which  had  at 
first  awakened  him ;  it  seemed  to  issue  firom  a 
spot  on  one  side  of,  and  not  fiu*  fi'om  the  head 
c£  his  bed,  and  sounded  like  the  effi>rt  made  to 
open  a  door  whose  hinges  had  been  long  unused 
to  their  office.  Scarcely,  however,  had  his  at- 
tention been  turned  in  this  direction,  before  ht 
saw  that  part  of  the  arras  whence  the  noise  had 
proceeded,  strongly  illumined  from  behind,  and 
in  an  instant  afler,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he 
beheld  it  slowly  lifled  up,  and  there  stood  before 
him  a  female  figure  with  a  lighted  taper  in  her 
hand.  There  was  a  glare  and  fixedness  <^  ex- 
pression  in  her  eyes,  which  were  wide  open,  that 
immediately  suggested  to  Sbakspeare  the  per- 
suasion diat  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep.  He 
remained  therefore  motionless  and  watching  ^e 
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event,  whilst  the  object  of  his  now  ahnost  pain" 
fill  anxiety,  dropping  gently  the  tapestry  behind 
her,  advanced  into  the  room.  She  iqppeared  to 
be  of  middle  age,  her  person  tall  and  finely 
formed,  and  her  featmres  beautiful,  but  stamped 
with  an  air  of  settled  melancholy.  She  had 
closely  folded  round  her  a  robe  of  the  deepest 
black;  her  hair,  long  and  golden  in  its  tint^ 
hung  wild  and  disheveled  an  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  whilst  the  pearly  whiteness  of  her 
complexion,  approaching  almost  to  a  death-like 
hue,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  charac- 
ter of  her  dress. 

Having  reached  the  foot  of  the  bed,  she 
paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  cautiously 
withdrawing  the  curtains,  she  held  up  the  light. 
There  was  at  this  instant  a  wjldness  in  her 
countenance  that  assumed  the  appearance  of  in- 
sani^,  mingled,  at  the  same  time,  with  traces  of 
the  deepest  anguish.  She  sighed  heavily  and 
repeatedly,  and  then,  reclosing  the  curtains,  she 
looked  around  her  with  a  seeming  emotion  of 
surprise  and  disappointment.  A  shuddering,  as 
if  fi'om  fear  or  terror,  in  a  moment  after  agitated 
her  frame,  and  returning  with  a  rapid  step  to 
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that  part  of  the  room  where  she  had  entered, 
she  again  raised  the  arras,  and  disappeared. 

Shakspeare,  who  during  this  singular  scene 
bad  remained  apparently  unnoticed,  and  indeed 
almost  rivetted  to*  the  spot  with  astonishment, 
now  determined,  the  moment  after  his  extra- 
ordinary visitor  had  left  him,  to  pursue  her 
footsteps,  anxious  not  only  to  ascertain  who.  she 
was,  and  whence  she  came,  but  apprehensive 
also  of  danger  either  to  herself  or  to  what  was 
around  her  from  the  light  she  carried ;  yet  he 
was  greatly  relieved  by  perceiving  that  with  the 
fortunate  peculiarity  of  those  who  walk  in  their 
sleep,  and  who  see  and  recollect  objects  once 
fiuniliar  with  a  morbid  distinctness  and  vividity, 
she  carefully  avoided  every  thing  with  her  taper 
that  was  likely  to  suffer  injury  from  fire. 

Scarcely  then  had  the  tapestry  returned  to  its 
place,  ere  it  was  again  uplifted  by  our  poet,  who 
found  himself  in  a  large  and  lofty  chamber,  just 
time  enough  to  perceive  as  he  entered  it,  by  the 
gleaming  of  her  taper,  his  late  visitant  quitting 
it  by  a  door  at  the  opposite  extremity.  He 
pursued  with  quick  and  noiseless  stealth,  and 
followed  into  a  gallery  of  considerable  extent^ 
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hung  on  both  sides,  as  fieff  as  he  could  judge 
from  the  scanty  light  whidi  preceded  him,  and 
the  partid  glimpses  of  the  moon  through  its 
numerous  windows,  with  a  series  of  family 
portraits. 

It  was  here  that  the  object  of  his  anxious  pur* 
suit  b^an  to  slacken  in  tfie  speed  with  which  she 
had  hitherto  retired ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
reached  the  centre  of  the  g^ery,  she  stopped, 
holduig  up  her  taper  so  as  to  throw  its  iiiU  illu- 
mination on  a  laige  picture,  which  Shakspeare, 
who  had  cautiously  stolen  behind  her  through 
the  shade,  immediately  recognised  as  a  portrait 
of  his  friend  Eustace  Montchensey. 

The  agitation  with  which  she  seemed  to  con- 
template this  resemblance  of  his  kind  host,  and 
which  was  indeed  a  strong  and  faithful  likeness, 
instandy  brought  to  the  recollection  of  Shak- 
speare  the  information  which  he  had  received 
from  Roland  as  to  the  existence  of  the  wife  of 
his  friend ;  she  was  ^^  amiable  but  unhappy,"  he 
had  said,  and  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the 
being  thus  described  was  now  before  him.  A 
yery  few  moments,  indeed,  sufficed  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  all  doubt,  for  she  soon  began  to 
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give  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  were  kind- 
ling in  her  bo6om;  and  conceiving  herself  again 
present  at  a  scene  which  the  picture  before  her 
had  reproduced  with  all  the  strength  and  vivid- 
ity  of  realityt  she  knelt  down  as  if  imploring 
mercy,  calling  out  in  ejctreme  agony  of  minii^ 
as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  portrait,  ^^  Mont>- 
chensey,  O  my  husband^  spare,  spare  my 
beloved  brother,  O  spare'  the  life  of  Baymood 
Neville !  —  He  bleeds  I  be  dies  !"  and  sbe 
uttered  a  faint  shriek,  throwing  herself,  as  sh^ 
imagined,  on  the  body  of  her  murdered  brother* 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  again  arose: 
^^  Hush  !  hush  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  whispering 
tone  of  voice,  ^^tell  them  not  where  I  have 
buried  him  1  the  moon  sleeps  sweetly  thece,  and 
the  flowers  shed  perfume  on  his  grave ;  we  wiU 
go  and  pray  beside  him  I"  Then^  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  she  added^  gliding  softly  and 
quickly  over  the  floor  as  she  ^poke,  ^^  Come^ 
come,  let  us  go ;  the  nightingale  is  gone  before 
us,  and  shall  sing  us  to  our  rest  I**  aad  im- 
mediately passing  through  a  door  that  stood 
open  at  the  fturther  end  oi  the  gallfiiyi  ^aod 
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which,   either  by   accident  or  derign,   closed 
mstantly  upon  her,  she  was  seen  no  more. 

The  fiunil^  indeed  of  pursuit  was  no  longer 
in  the  possession  of  our  poet;  for  he  stood 
thunderstruck,  as  it  were^  by  the  discovery  that, 
m  the  person  of  the  wife  of  Montchensey,  he 
beheld  the  sister  of  his  friend !  The  marriage 
had,  in  feet,  taken  place  at  a  period  when 
Raymond  Neville,  being  deeply  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  political  tumult  in  Ireland,  where  his 
incautious  conduct  had  given  rise  to  accusations 
of  disloyalty  which,  though  unfounded,  he  could 
not  sads&ctorily  disprove,  all  communication 
between  himself  and  Shakspeare  had  been,  from 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  sister-kingdom,  entirely 
cut  off;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
continent,  the  result  of  his  unfortunate  machin- 
ations, soon  after,  the  latter  had  possessed  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  any  subsequent  know- 
ledge of  his  family  or  connections ;  indeed,  for 
the  last  eighteen  years,  he  had  heard  from 
Neville  himself  but  once ;  and  previous  to  the 
singular  occurrence  of  this  night,  knew  not,  in 
feet,  that  either  he  or  his  sister  remained  in 
existence. 
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His  surprise,  therefore,  and  horror  of  mind, 
at  this  very  sudden  and  awfid  recognition,  may 
be  more  readily  imagined  than  described ;  for  it 
was  not  until  the  moment  when  she  pronounced 
the  name  of  Raymond  Neville,  that  he  had  any 
recollection  of  her  person ;  so  much  had  time^ 
together  with  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and 
grief,  preyed  upon  and  changed  the  expressipn 
of  her  features.  To  have  found  her  also  at  the 
same  moment,  not  only  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
but  that  friend,  as  would  appear  from  what  had 
just  escaped  her  lips,  the  sole  author  of  her 
distress,  and  the  meditator,  if  not  the  perpetrator, 
of  a  deed  of  violence  which  had  driven  her  to 
distraction,  were  further  discoveries  of  so  un- 
expected and  overwhelming  a  description,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  sufficiendy 

w 

recover  from  the  shock  to  be  able  to  retire  to 
his  apartment. 

Here,  no  sooner  had  he  thrown  himself  upon 
his  bed,  than  a  multitude  of  painful  reflections 
crowded  upon  him.  Well  might  Montchensey, 
he  thought,  be  the  melancholy  and  abstracted 
being  he  occasionally  appeared;  for  assuredly, 
had  he  felt  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  in 
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relation  to  bis  wifis,  he  had  long  ago  heard, 
dither  from  his  own  mouthi  or  that  of  his 
daughter,  some  mention  at  least  of  her  existence^ 
if  not  of  her  histoiy  and  sorrows;  nor  would 
concealment,  as  was  evidently  practised  with 
regard  to  a  part  of  the  household,  have  been 
necessary.  And  what  too  had  become  of  his 
friend  Neville  ?  Had  he  perished  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  or  was  he,  as  he  had  some  slight 
reason  to  hope,  sdll  living  ?  And  how  striking 
he  then  recollected,  how  extraordinary  was  the 
resemblance  which  the  youth  called  Hubert 
Gray,  bore  to  this  unhappy  exile;  and,  above 
all,  how  strange,  how  mysteriously  strange,  that, 
during  his  late  slumbers,  occupied,  as  they  were, 
by  what  intimately  concerned  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  Hubert  Gray,  he  should  be  visited 
by  the  very  being  who  might  possibly  not  only 
be  nearly  related  to  him,  but  might  prove  es- 
sentially instrumental,  should  Raymond  Neville 
be  still  living,  in  developing  what  he  now  felt  to 
be  singularly  near  his  heart,  the  origin  and,  as 
as  he  thence  hoped,  the  happiness  of  this  un- 
fortunate but  interesting  young  man. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  even  could  his 
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surmises  be  proved  true  with  regard  to  the  birth 
of  Hubert,  the  peace  of  all  parties  would  greatly 
depend  upon  what  had  been  the  conduct  of 
Montchensey,  and  especially  upon  what  had 
been  the  origin  and  final  issue  of  his  contest 
with  Neville.  He  came,  therefore  to  the  dep 
termination  of  seeking,  in  the  first  instance,  an 
explanation  from  Montchensey  himself,  of  what 
had  this  night  occurred ;  and,  afterwards,  should 
the  account  be  satis&ctory,  of  immediately  re^ 
visiting  the  cottage  of  Simon  Fraser,  from  whoiQ 
he  might  then  hope  to  learn  what  would  throw 
still  fiirther  light  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  family  had  risen, 
Shakspeare  requested  an  interview  with  his 
firiend  in  the  library,  and,  after  a  few  preparatory 
observations,  related  to  him,  though  in  (he  most 
delicate  and  guarded  manner,  the  circiunstances 
of  the  preceding  nights 

The  astonishment  and  the  distress  of  Mont- 
chensey on  hearing  these  particulars,  were,  a$ 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  in  the  extreme ;  and 
it  was,  in  truth,  some  time  before  he  wa9 
sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  reply.  4l 
length,  afl;er  an  arduous  struggle,  ip  which  tb^ 
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Strongest  passions  of  the  mind  seemed  to  chase 
each  other  in  his  agitated  features  with   the 
rapidity  almost  of  lightmng^  he  faintly  uttered: 
<'A  merciful  Providence  has  then  gradoosly 
effected  that  for  me  which  I  have  long  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  do  for  myself* —  to  opeQ 
to  you  a  subject  whose  fatal  influence  bows  me 
to  the  earth,  which  has  wrecked  my  peace  of 
mind,  and  is  hurrying  me,  a  victim  of  anguish 
and  remorse,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.     Yes, 
my  friend,  the  poor  sufferer  whom  you  saw  last 
night,  and  who  has  once  again,  I  find,  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  her  attendants,  is  the  wife  of 
Eustace  Montchensey  !     It  is  now  twenty  years 
since  our  marriage  took  place;   at  that  time 
Bertha  Neville,  whom  I  had  first  met  at  the 
house  of  a  relation  of  my  own  in  Westmoreland, 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  I 
had  ev^r  beheld ;  nor  was  she  less  amiable  and 
accomplished  than  beautiful ;  but,  unfortmiately, 
her  heart  had  been  attached  by  one  who  proved 
himself  totally  unworthy  of  her ;  and  though  the 
connection  had  been  broken  off,  on  the  part  of 
her  guardians,  nearly  a  twelvemonth  before  I 
saw  her,  for  her  parents  had  been  dead  some 
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years,  it  was  evident  she  had  not  ceased  to 
sufier  from  the  efiects  of  this  early  and  first 
impression.  The  disappointment,  however,  had^ 
in  my  estimation,  served  rather  to  heighten  than 
diminish  her  attractions,  for  it  had  thrown  over 
her  whole  person  and  manner,  an  ah*  of  tender 
and  subdued  melancholy,  which  irresistibly 
made  its  way  to  the  heart.  I  hesitated  not^ 
therefore,  to  push  my  suit  with  all  the  hope  and 
ardour  incident  to  my  age,  for  I  was  then  but 
five  and  twenty;  and  being  supported  by  her 
friends,  who  not  only  wished  to  see  the  previous 
impression  removed,  but  highly  approved  my 
character  and  rank  in  life,  I,  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  Bertha  a  somewhat  reluctant 
consent,  trusting  that  time,  and  the  assiduities 
of  afiection,  would  accomplish  for  me  all  that 
was  wanting  to  perfect  my  felicity. 

**  Most  unhappily  for  us  both,  her  brother^ 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  who  was  the  only 
near  relative  that  death  had  spared  her,  was 
then  absent  in  Ireland,  plunged  in  difficulties 
which  his  own  impetuosity  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  occasioned  ;  and  who,  having  lately 
lost  his  wife,  had  the  stings  of  domestic  sorrow 
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added  to  those  which  political  defionation  had 
unsparingly  inflicted.  He  had  added  his  mp* 
proval,  however,  to  that  of  the  gnardiaoa  of  my 
Bertha ;  and,  a  very  short  time  after  this,  saw 
us  united  and  fixed  at  Wyebume  HalL 

*^  Here,  however,  the  prospect  which,  m  tbe 
fervour  of  youthful  passion  and  a  heated  imai- 
gination,  I  had  fondly  hoped  to  realise,  fided 
gradually  from  my  view.  Not  that  I  had  any 
reason  to  blame  the  conduct  or  the  kindness  of 
Bertha;  she  was  all  that  she  had  promised 
to  be,  —  all  that  a  bruised  heart,  whose  secrets 
she  had  lain  before  me  with  the  most  guileless 
simplicity,  would  allow  her  to  be.  It  was  to 
my  own  impatience  in  not  allowing  time  for  the 
wound  to  heal,  to  my  own  madness  and  credu* 
lity  in  listening  to  suggestions  which  I  ought  in« 
stantly  to  have  abhorred  and  despised,  that  the 
misery  and  remorse  I  now  feel  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

^^  But  let  me  be  brief  in  giving  this  melan« 
choly  detail ;  it  was,  in  fact,  very  shortly  afler 
the  birUi  of  Helen,  and  when  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  our  union,  that 
I  began  to  receive  anonymous  letters,  intimat- 
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ing  that  my  wife  was  still  attached  to  her  first 
admirer,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  she  not  only  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  this  youth,  but  occasion- 
ally had  interviews  with  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hall.  You  will  scarcely,  perhaps, 
credit  my  weakness  when  I  tell  you,  that  though 
at  first  I  despised  these  calumnies,  which  I  have 
since  found  to  have  originated  with  the  very 
wretch  himself  whose  overtures  had  been  re- 
jected, and  for  the  very  purpose  of  effecting  the 
misery  which  has  resulted,  yet  the  repetition 
gradually  and  almost  insensibly  worked  upon 
my  mind,  occasioning  a  mixture  of  doubt  and 
jealousy,  that  ultimately  led  to  a  system  of 
espionnage  on  my  part,  of  which  I  cannot  now 
think  without  the  most  hearty  abhorrence  of  its 
meanness  and  folly. 

^^  The  punishment,  however,  which  followed, 
has  been  such  as  may  possibly  atone,  not  only 
for  this  injury,  but  for  the  dreadful,  though  in 
some  degree  unconscious  crime  into  which  it 
plunged  me.  Yes,  my  fi'iend,  you  may  well 
start,  for  I  have  to  unfold  to  you  what  has 
stained  Eustace  Montchensey  with  the  heavy 
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guilt  of  bloodi  —  Not  many  numths  had  passed 
from  the  period  when  these  infiunons  reports 
first  reached  me,  when,  on  my  nne^qpected  r^ 
torn  rather  late,  one  summer's  evening  from  a 
somewhat  distant  excursion,  I  was  infimmed 
that  Bertha  had  been  absent  some  time;  that 
she  had  gone  out  unattended,  and  had  been 
traced  to  a  remote  plantation,  on  the  veige  of 
which  she  was  seen  to  meet  a  man  closely 
muffled  up;  and  that  they  entered  it  unme- 
diately  together.  Shocked  and  enraged  by  this 
information,  which  seemed  to  corroborate  all 
that  had  been  previously  insinuated  by  my  un- 
known correspondent,  I  instantly  seized  my 
rapier,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  described. 
And  here,  after  cautiously  winding  my  way  for 
some  minutes  towards  the  interior  of  the  grove, 
I  discovered  the  individuals  I  was  in  search  of. 
It  was  a  sight  which,  as  you  may  suppose  from 
the  state  of  mind  I  was  then  in,  wrought  upon 
my  soul  even  to  phrenzy.  They  appeared  to 
be  taking  leave  of  each  other :  a  ray  of  the 
setting  sun  shone  full  on  the  face  of  Bertha, 
and  I  could  perceive  she  had  been  weeping, 
but  the  features  of  the  youth  were  turned  from 
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me.  Imagine  my-  feelings  as  I  heard  the  fiure- 
well  of  affection  trembling  on  their  lips,  and 
when  I  beheld  them  the  next  moment  locked 
in  each  other's  embraces.  I  rushed  forward  in 
a  paroxysm  of  fury ;  a  piercing  shriek  escaped 
from  Bertha,  and,  calling  upon  the  villain,  as  I 
then  thought  him,  to  de£snd  himself,  I  buried 
my  sword,  after  a  sharp  but  nearly  momentary 
contest,  in  his  bosom. 

*^  It  was  then  that,  forgetting  for  a  while  the 
fever  of  revenge,  which  had  only  but  the  in- 
stant before  boiled  in  my  veins,  I  could  not  but 
look  with  horror,  and  a  feeling  of  remorse,  on 
what  I  had  been  led  to  inflict.  Bertha,  whom 
I  had  loved  with  the  most  impassioned  fond- 
ness, lay  stretched  before  me,  apparently  life- 
less; and  my  antagonist,  speechless  and  con- 
vulsed with  pain,  seemed  to  be  bleeding  to 
death.  My  first  effort,  as  soon  as  I  could 
shake  off  the  paralysing  effect  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle, was,  inconsistent  as  it  may  appear,  to 
staunch  the  blood  which  I  had  thirsted  but  the 
moment  before  to  spill;  and  then,  taking  up 
Bertha  in  my  arms,  I  brought  her  safely  hither^ 
with  the  assistance  of  some  peasants,  whom  I 
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fortunately  met  with  on  the  way.  She  had 
shown  some  symptoms  of  ntnming  life  during 
the  act  of  conveyance ;  and  very  bood  after  she 
reached  home^  and  had  been  phu^ed  on  her  bed» 
her  senses,  and  with  them  die  fiicoky  of  speech, 
were  restored.  But,  good  God!  what  was  my 
astonishment,  what  my  feelings,  when  I  heard 
her  call  upon  Raymond  Neville,  upon  her 
brother,  as  the  man  whom  I  had  wounded, 
whom  I  had,  in  all  probability,  slain  I  For  a 
few  moments  I  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot,  unable 
either  to  speak  or  move,  a  spectacle  of  horror 
and  despair !  But  no  sooner  did  I  recover 
from  the  shock,  than  recollecting  the  state  in 
which  I  had  left  the  unhappy  victim  of  my  rage^ 
I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  rushing  out  of  the 
room,  called  upon  my  servants  to  follow  me. 
We  hastened  to  the  spot ;  but  judge  of  my 
amazement,  when  no  traces  of  the  body,  save 
the  blood  which  had  been  spilt,  could  be  found  ! 
I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that  Neville,  on  the 
supposition  that  Nature  had  again  rallied,  could, 
irom  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  its  omse- 
quent  weakness,   have  himself  arisen.     Who, 
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then,  had  conveyed  the  body  away  ?  and  whither 
had  it  been  carried  ? 

*^  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  and  almost  of 
distraction,  with  the  weight  of  innocent  blood 
upon  my  soul,  (for  I  had  little  doubt  then,  and 
have  still  less  now,  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  con- 
test,) I  returned  to  Wyebume  Hall,  to  witness 
the  sufferings,  and  what  was  to  me,  if  possible, 
a  still  more  intense  d^ree  of  punishment,  the 
silent  reproaches  of  my  injured  wife. 

"  TTie  disappearance,  indeed,  of  the  body, 
and  with  it,  of  course,  all  means  of  positively 
ascertaining  what  had  been  the  final  fate  of  het 
brother,  augmented,  to  a  dreadful  degree,  the 
distress  of  Bertha.     Though  void  of  hope  my- 
self, I  tried,  by  every  effort  in  my  power,  to  ex* 
cite  a  belief  in  her  bosom   that  he  had  been 
succoured  in  time  to  save  his  life ;  but  the  en- 
deavour was  in  vain ;  and,    after   the  first  pa- 
roxysms of  grief  had  subsided,  she  gradually 
sank  into  a  state  of  profound  melancholy  and 
abstraction,  amounting,  in  short,  at  times,   to 
partial  derangement,  and  from  which  she  has 
never  since,    at  least  for  any  length  of  time, 
recovered. 
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<<  You  may  picture  to  yourself  my  firiend, 
the  never-ceasing  affliction  into  which  this  situ- 
i^on  of  my  domestic  affidrs  has  continued  to 
plunge  me.  There  was  a  period,  indeed,  when 
I  had  flattered  myself  that  Bertha  might  have 
been  restored,  if  not  to  happiness,  at  least  to 
peace  of  mind,  to  such  a  degree  had  she  re- 
gained her  wonted  composure;  but  the  loss 
of  her  two  sons,  whom  she  had  borne  me  during 
the  earlier  years  of  her  affliction,  seemed  to  re- 
introduce all  her  former  trains  of  sorrow;  and 
latterly  she  has  lived  altogether  apart  from  the 
fisimily,  in  a  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  solely 
to  her  use,  and  which  are  situated  over  the  very 
gallery  into  which  she  had  last  night,  I  ap- 
prehend, wandered  during  her  sleep.  Here, 
perfectly  secluded,  with  the  exception  of  one 
old  servant,  from  the  rest  of  the  household, 
who  have  been  purposely  taught  to  look  upon 
these  apartments  with  a  superstitious  dread,  she 
is  attended  by  a  lady  whose  time  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  her  service,  and  with  whom  she  oc- 
casionally walks  in  an  adjoining  garden,  entirely 
set  apart  for  her  use;  and  my  daughter  also 
spends  part  of  every  day  in  her  society.     It  has 
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been,  in  truth,  a  task  of  painful  necessity  to 
me  to  keep  the  mother  and  daughter  suffi- 
ciently separate,  so  strongly  are  they  attached 
to  each  other ;  but  both  the  health  and  spirits 
of  Helen  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  unre« 
strained  intercourse,  that  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  interfere.  Indeed,  a  similar  effect,  though 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  has,  I  am  conscious, 
been  produced  on  my  own  mind  and  constitu- 
tion from  the  like  cause;  for  I  have  long  felt, 
as  the  consequence,  perhaps,  of  great  nervous 
irritability,  a  peculiar  proneness  to  superstitious 
terror." 

As  Montchensey  said  this,  a  shivering  indi- 
cative of  horror  seemed  to  pass  over  his  frame, 
and  his  eye  assumed  a  wild  and  somewhat 
alarmed  cast  of  expression.  In  a  moment  or 
two,  however,  recovering  from  this  sudden  ab- 
straction, he  added,  ^*  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  to  such  lengths  has  this  tendency 
sometimes  hurried  my  imagination,  that  I  have 
ofien  fancied  that  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  my 
poor  Bertha  a  mysterious  pre-intimation  of  mis- 
fortune, when  about  to  occur  either  to  herself 
or  to  some  part  of  her  family ;  and  that  this  has 
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been  unequivocally  shown  at  the  tinie»  by  a 
more  than  usually  perturbed  state  of  her  mind, 
producing  the  very  phenomenon  which  you  wit- 
nessed last  night  Twice  did  she  thus  walk  in 
iier  sleep  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  ber 
two  sons,  and,  in  both  instances,  immediately 
previous  to  the  attack  which  carried  them  off. 
Can  you  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  should  view 
with  awful  forebodings  the*  recurrence  of  An 
«vent  which  has  thus  been  the  herald  of  dis- 
aster ?  for  should  I  be  deprived  of  my  beloved 
Helen,  what  on  earth  remains  for  me  ?" 

"  Calm  your  apprehensions,  my  friend,"  re^ 
plied  Shakspeare,  "  nor  suffer  these  fearful 
anticipations  to  unman  you.  Much,  I  confess, 
of  what  is  extraordinarj',  much  of  what  is 
scarcely  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  appears  to 
have  determined  the  events  of  last  night ;  but, 
since  I  have  listened  to  your  narrative,  I  am 
persuaded  they  are  meant  for  good  and  not  for 
evil.  One  disclosure,  at  least,  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  your  peace  of  niliul,  they  will 
assuredly  lead  to ;  for,  owing  to  the  conversation 
we  have  just  held,  I  now  hasten  to  inform  you, 
and  I  do  it  with  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure. 
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that  Raymond  Neville  mo&t  certaihfy  'did  iiot 
die  from  the  consequences  of  your  r^icounter." 

**  Gracious  Heaven  V*  exclaimed  Montcheli^ 
sey^  with  a  mixed  emotion  of  rapture  and  a^ 
tonishment,  *^  is  it  possible  !  where,  when,  ho^ 
did  you  gain  this  intelligence  ?  Are  you  certain 
of  the  fact  ?' 

^^  I  have  it  from  the  best  of  all  authorities,* 
returned  the  bard,  *^  from  a  letter  written  to  ine 
by  Raymond  Neville  himself,  a  twelvemonth 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  yotnr  disastrois 
meeting." 

^<  What  a  weight  of  oppression,  what  a  load 
of  misery,"  rejoined  Montchensey,  "  have  yoii 
at  once  removed  from  my  soul !  Oh,  let  me  fly 
to  communicate  this  joyfiil  intelligence  to 
Bertha !" 

<^  Stay,  niy  friend,"  interrupted  Shakspeare, 
alarmed  at  the  proposal,  *^  suffer  me,  I  beseedh 
you,  to  be  the  communicator  of  this  news.  No- 
thing but  the  most  cautious  and  indirect  mode 
of  conveying  it  can  be  safe ;  or  we  shall  other- 
wise destroy  what  the  pressure  of  misfortune  has 
spared  us.  Pardon  the  interference  but  all  is 
at  stake,  and  I  dare  tiot  trust  yout*  fe6Hng^  f^ 
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<<  I  submit  to  your  better  judgment,  my  kind 
counsellor,"  said  Montchensey,  *'  thankful  that 
Providence  has  conducted  you  hither  in  this 
extraordinary  crisis  of  my  fate.  But  where  is 
Neville,  is  he  yet  living,  is  he  still  an  exile  from 
his  native  land  ?  And  what  are  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  his  disgrace  and  ruin  ? 
For  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from 
Bertha  is,  that  whilst  an  officer  in  Ireland,  in 
the  army  of  Essex,  he  was  suspected  of  carrjring 
on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  fiunily 
of  Tyrone." 

**  I  am  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  yourself  with  regard  to  these  par- 
ticulars," rejoined  Shakspeare ;  ^^  for  though  pre- 
vious to  his  embarkation  for  Ireland,  Raymond 
Neville  and  myself  were  bosom  friends,  having 
been  introduced  to  each  other  by  my  Lord 
Southampton,  and  I  occasionally  heard  both  of 
him,  and  from  him  during  the  earlier  {period  of 
his  campaigns  in  that  island,  I  could  ascertain 
nothing  furtlier  than  that  having  been  entrusted 
by  Essex  witli  several  personal  negotiations  with 
Tyrone,  he  had,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  op- 
portunities which  the  importunate  hospitality  of 
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Tyrone  had  afforded,  fellen  deeply  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  that  chieftain.    A  cor- 
respondence had  ensued,  and  the  malignity  of 
his  enemies  had  been  but  too  successful  in  found- 
ing upon  it,  in  the  first  place,  an  accusation  of 
undue  attachment  to  the  cause  of  her  &ther, 
and  ultimately  a  charge  of  treason.  He  escaped, 
however,  the  death  which  they  had  assigned 
him,  by  a  flight  to  the  continent,  an  expedition 
which  must  have  been  delayed  for  some  time, 
and  to  his  great  peril,  by  the  wounds  which 
your  uufortunate  rashness  inflicted;    for,  from 
the  period  to  which  your  narrative  relates,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  journey  hither  had 
been  intended  as  a  step  preparatory  to  his  final 
departure  from  Britain.     Of  the  casualty,  how- 
ever, which  thus  temporarily  arrested  his  pur- 
pose, or  even  of  his  sister's  marriage  with  yourself, 
not  a  syllable  was  mentioned  in  the  letter  to 
which  I  have   alluded.     It    is    now    seventeen 
years  since  that  letter  was  received,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  having  once  heard,   and  that 
shortly  afterwards,  that  he  had  gone  on  a  distant 
expedition  in  the  army  of  Henry  of  France, 
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Jj^have^  learnt  Dothing  further  ooiicemiiigliiin» 
nor  do  I  know,  indeed»  that  he  still  exists. 

<<  But  i%  is  to  'this  letter,  my  friendf"  cob^ 
tinued  SSiakqpeare,  '^  distant  as  is  its  date^  tibat  I 
am  persuade^,  iu  conjunction  with  what  the 
last  night  has  produced^  we  are  about  to.  ow«  a 
sjiecHid  discovevys  in-  importance  only  infisrior  to 
ibaft  which  has  so  lately  gratified  your  fiaelings. 
You  will  scarcely  credit  me,  perhaps,  whea  I 
tiell  you,  that  Hubert  Gray,  him  whom  you  have 
banished  fix>m  your  roof,  your  former  favourite, 
aqd  the  &vourite  too  of  Helen  Montchensey, 
is  the  son  of  Raymond  Neville;  ay,  and  more- 
over, one  and  the  same  witli  Roland  the 
freebooter,  and  the  minstrel  whom  you  saw  at 
Stratford !" 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe  the 
varied  and  conflicting  emotions,  the  mixture  of 
astonishment  and  joy,  of  fear  and  hope,  of  sorrow 
and  remorse,  which,  by  turns,  agitated  the 
breast  of  Eustace  Montchensey,  when  these 
strange  facts  were  announced.  He  absolutely 
gasped  for  breath,  nor  was  it  until  after  repeated 
efforts,  that  he  was  able  to  say,  in  a  low  and 
tremulous  tone  of  voice,  ^^  I  know  not  whether 
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most  to  grieve  or  to  rejoice  at  the  infornuitipn 
you  have  given  me.  It  is,  indeed,  of  so  extras 
ordinary  a  nature,  that,  although  I  am  siure  you 
would  not  willingly  trifle  with  my  feelings,  I 
must  suspend  my  entire  belief  imtii  I  leam 
what  has  led  you  to  these  conclusions." 

Shakspeare  now  entered  into  a  full  account  of 
his  meeting  with  Hubert  Gray  the  preceding 
evening,  of  the  conversation  which  they  held 
together,  and  of  the  confessions  which  he  had 
made  as  to  his  idientity  with  the  minstrel  at  Strata 
ford,  and  Roland  the  outlaw.     ^^  I  must  own,'' 
he  continued,  ^^  that  if  I  felt  interested  by  the 
lofty  yet  open  and  generous  deportment  of  the 
leader  of  banditti,  however  faulty  he  might  be 
in  other  respects,  that  interest  was  heightened 
in  a  tenfold  degree,  when  I  recognised  these 
features  in  combination  with  the  character,  such 
as  it  had  been  described  to  me  by  Simon  Frasfer 
and  your  daughter,  and  such,  indeed,  as  I  after- 
wards found  it  to  be,  of  the  amiable,  the  tenr 
der,  and  romantic  Hubert  Gray.     It  formed  aa 
assemblage,  mine  host,  which,  though  not  alto- 
gether perfect  in  its  moral  bearing  and  where, 
alas  !  shall  we  look  for  perfection,  has  delighted 
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me  by  its  freshness  and  originality;  but  how. 
was  its  impression  on  my  mind  strengtheiied 
and  endeared,  when  I  beheld  in  this  young 
man  the  very  image  of  my  long-lost  friend  and 
&vourite,  Raymond  Neville!  whose  character 
was,  in  many  of  its  leading  parts,  very  dosely 
approximated  to  what  circumstances  have  so 
strongly  developed  in  the  person  of  Hubert 
Gray. 

<^  It  was  this  striking  resemblance,  together 
with  the  remarkable  particulars  which  I  had 
heard  concerning  hb  early  history  and  situation 
at  Wyeburne,  which  brought  vividly  to  my  re- 
collection that  memorable  letter  from  poor 
Neville,  in  which,  after  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  his  melancholy  prospects  abroad,  he  mentions 
that  he  had  left  his  son,  then  a  child  three  or 
four  years  old,  in  England,  under  the  care  of  a 
worthy  and  resj^ectable  old  man,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  retainer  in  his  father's  &mily ;  but 
under  the  idea,  I  suppose,  of  soon  writing  again, 
he  omitted  to  state  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  placed  him ; 
and  though  I  subsequently  made  every  enquiry 
in  my  power,  it  was  not  until  yesterday  evening. 
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when,  of  course,  all  hopes  of  discovery  had  (or 
years  been  banished  from  my  mind,  that  any 
clue  was  afforded  me  which  could  promise 
success. 

**  So  forcibly,  however,  did  these  coincidences 
strike  my  mind,  that  though  then  unacquainted 
with  the  connection  subsisting  between  your 
family  and  that  of  the  NeviUes,  I  ventured  to 
suggest  to  Hubert,  what  I  thought  the  most 
likely  means  of  mitigating  his  despair,  and  of 
inducing  him  to  throw  off  the  associations  he 
had  so  unhappily  formed,  the  possibility  of  as- 
certaining his  parentage,  as  grounded  on  the 
likeness  I  had  traced,  though  I  should  add, 
without  disclosing  the  name  of  the  party  re- 
sembled. But  the  incident  of  last  night,  my 
friend,  and  mark  too,  I  pray  you,  the  very 
remarkable  period  of  its  occurrence,  together 
with  the  conversation  I  have  had  with  you  this 
morning,  puts  the  matter,  in  my  opinion,  beyond 
all  doubt.  But  let  us  hasten  to  the  cottage  of 
Simon  Fraser;  if  any  thing  be  wanting  to 
ensure  our  certainty  on  the  subject,  it  is  from 
that  quarter  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  obtain 
it;    for   the   secrecy  to  which,   I  understand^ 
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Simon  has  been  pledged^  most  assuredly  give 
way  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  neceaailj 
which  we  shall  place  before  him." 

To  this  proposal,  Montchensey,  whose  fed- 
ings  had  been  strongly  excited  by  the  picture 
which  Shakspeare  had  drawn  of  his  interview 
with  the  unhappy  youth,  very  gladly  assented^ 
He  had,  indeed,  ever  loved  Hubert,  and  though 
unwilling  to   see  his  daughter  united  to  one 
of  whose  origin  he  knew  nothing,  he  estranged 
himself  from  him  witii   great  reluctance;   nor 
could  he  avoid  many  compunctious  visitings  of 
conscience,  when  he  heard   of  his    long   and 
and  frequent  absences  from  Wyeburne,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  surmises  which  were  afloat  con- 
cerning  his  wild  and  irregular  mode  of  life, 
knowing  as  he  did,  that  to  these  practices   he 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  driven  by  what 
had  occurred  at  the  Hall.   It  was  the  verification 
of  these  reports  which  he  had  just  heard  irom 
the   mouth  of   Shakspeare,    and  to  an  extent 
beyond  what  he  had  ever  dreamt  of,  that  now 
pressed  heaviest  on  his  heart ;  for  how  dreadful, 
how  sudden,  might  be  the  fate,  he  thought  of 
this  young  man,  amenable  as  he  now  was  to  the 
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oflbnded  Ittvs  of  his  country.     He  was  inex- 
pressibly anxious,  therefore,    not   only  to  see 
Simon  Fraser,  but  to  procure  an  interview,  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  Hubert  himself.     ^^  Oh  I 
my  friend,"  he  exclaimed  to  Shakspeare,  as  they 
rapidly   pursued   their   walk    together   to   the 
village  of  Wyebume,  *^  scarcely  has  my  mind 
been  liberated  from  the  horrible  impression  of 
having  human  blood  in  one  instance  to  account 
for,  than  this  fresh  source  of  somewhat  similar 
uneasiness  is  about  to  assail  me ;  for  not  only 
is  it  appalling  to  reflect,  that  should  the  father 
be  still  alive,  a  death  of  ignominy  may  alike  await 
both  him  and  his  son,  but  in  the  latter  case, 
how  shall  my  conscience  acquit  me  of  being 
accessory  to  the  event;  and  what  under  these 
circumstances   may   be   the   sufferings   of   my 
beloved  Helen,  both  on  his-  and  my  account,  I 
dread  to  think !" 

*^  So  accustomed  have  you  been,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  Shakspeare,  *^  to  look  on  the 
gloomy  side  of  things,  that  you  perceive  not  the 
rays  of  light  which  are  dawning  on  our  horizon. 
Nothing  more  than  mere  suspicion  attaches  to 
the  conduct  of  Raymond  Neville;  the  enmity 
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which  sought  his  min,  is  past  and  gone^  and  the 
time  is  now  come  when,  if  he  be  still  aliVe,  I  am 
persuaded  a  little  exertion  in  his  &your  would 
do  much.  Nor  are  the  lawless  eooentridties  of 
Hubert  without  many  palliating  accompani- 
ments; for,  independent  of  the  causes  whidi 
gave  them  birth,  has  he  not,  in  fiut,  through 
their  means,  been  instrumental  in  converting 
what  was  formerly  a  gang  of  atrocious  robbersi 
into  something  very  litde  removed  from  a  troop 
of  comparatively  harmless  deer-stalkers.  Be- 
lieve  me,  then,  all  shall  yet  be  well;  and,  in* 
deed,  should  the  testimony  of  Simon  Fraser  be 
what  I  trust  it  will  be,  I  shall  find  much  to 
interest  me  deeply  in  the  a£hir;  for  I  loved 
Raymond  NeviUe,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
almost  as  a  brother,  and  this  rogue,  Hubert,  with 
all  his  faults,  has  already  won  my  heart  Be- 
sides, is  not  the  happiness  of  yourself,  and  that 
of  my  excellent  little  Helen,  nay,  perhaps,  the 
only  chance  of  restoration  for  your  unhappy 
Bertha,  dependant  on  the  &te  of  the  Nevilles  ? 
In  short,  though  I  would  not  boast  Master 
Montchensey,  yet  I  think  I  can  do  you  some 
service.     I  tried,  indeed,  what  I  could  for  my 
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friend  when  first  I  heard  of  his  misfortune ;  but 
the  ear  of  my  then  gracious  mistress,  the  incom- 
parable Elizabeth,  irritated  as  shie  was  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  Irish  expedition,  was  pre- 
judiced against  him,  and  the  only  channel  too 
through  which  I  could  apply,  was  one  not  cal- 
culated, at  that  period,  to  recommend  my  suit 
But  the  times  are  now  changed,  and  my  Lord 
Southampton   can   do   that  with    Sling  James 
which  he  could  not  effect  with  Elizabeth.     Go 
to,  then  !  shall  I  not,  with  so  many  incentives  to 
action,  with  so  many  added  means  for  success, 
again  try  every  effort  in  my  power?     Yes,  my 
friend,  no  sooner  shall  I  have  left  the  cottage  we 
are   now   approaching,    than    I  will  hasten  to 
London,  fully  assured  as,   I  trust,  I  shall  then 
be,  not  only  as  to  the  parentage  of  Hubert,  of 
which  I  have,  indeed,  even  now,  scarce  a  doubt, 
but  of  the  existence  perhaps  of  the  elder  Ne- 
ville ;  and  prepared,  therefore,  alike  for  enquiry 
on  the  one  hand,  and  solicitation  on  the  other/' 
The  only  acknowledgment  which  in  the  fidl- 
ness  of  his  heart  Montchensey  could  make  for 
these  benevolent  intentions,   was  by  a  kindly 
pressure  of  the  hand,  for  the  tears  had  started 
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into  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  had  become  inaitH 
dilate  from  emotion.  Bnt  the  feelings  of  each 
were  well  and  mutually  understood ;  lor,  indeed, 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  bard,  and  die 
overflowing  gratitude  of  Montchensey,  could  not 
be  mistaken,  so  deeply  were  they  respectivdy 
imprinted  on  their  features  and  manner. 

It  was  while  these  sensations  held  their  ex- 
clusive empire  over  the  hearts  of  both,  that  they 
reached  the  neat  but  humble  abode  of  Smon 
Fraser.     Hie  good  old  man  was  sitting  in  the 
porch  of  his  cottage,   that  he  might  enjoy  the 
warmth  of  the  morning  sun,  whilst  the  honey- 
suckle gadding  luxuriantly  along  the  trellis  work 
over  his  head,  effectually  protected  him  from  the 
scorching  influence  of  its  beams.     He  rose,  not 
without  much  surprise,  at  the  approach  of  hb 
guests,  for  he  had  little  expected  to  see  again 
beneath   his    roof   the    master    of  Wyebume 
Hall. 

"  My  worthy  Simon,"  exclaimed  Montchen- 
sey,  in  answer  to  a  most  respectful  welcome 
from  the  grey-haired  minstrel,  "  I  am  come 
hither  to  offer  you  my  hand  as  a  pledge  of  re- 
turning cordiality,  of  that  unreserved  confidence 
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indeed,  that,  until  lately,  subsisted  between  us, 
but  which  circumstances  that  ought  not,  I  con* 
(essj  to  have  reached  you,  have  unhappily  inter- 
rupted." Here  he  paused,  apparently  exhausted 
by  fatigue  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  dropping 
into  a  chair,  he  added  in  a  low  tone,  ^^  But,  as 
I  feel  myself,  from  the  recent  hurry  of  my 
spirits,  unequal  to  the  task  of  explanation,  I 
must  refer  you  to  my  admirable  friend  here,  who 
is,  I  understand,  not  unknown  to  you,  and  who 
has  been,  in  truth,  a  principal  agent  in  effecting 
what  we  have  to  communicate.  I  will  now, 
therefore,  merely  say,  that  to  receive  Hubert, 
and  to  protect  him  fi'om  all  danger,  will  be,  in 
future,  the  objects  nearest  to  my  heart." 

Tears  of  delight  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  Simon 
Fraser  on  hearing  this  declaration,  and  turning 
on  Shakspeare  a  look,  in  which  gratitude,  curi- 
osity, and  admiration,  seemed  equally  mingled, 
the  poet,  anxious  to  relieve  what  he  knew  must 
be  a  state  of  painful  suspense,  immediately  en- 
tered on  the  narrative  of  what  had  happened, 
mentioning  his  interview  with  Hubert  Gray,  the 
occurrences  of  the  preceding  night,  his  con- 
versation with  Montchensey  that  morning,  and 
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his  former  intimacy  with  Raymond  Neville. 
*^  And  now,  my  kind  friend,''  he  added  as  he 
closed  his  detail,  ^*  nothing  more  is  wanting 
than  your  testimony  to  peHect  the  discovery 
which  we  have  begun,  and'from  what  you  have 
now  heard,  and  the  conviction  which  must 
necessarily  follow  as  its  efiect,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  all  parties  depends  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  what  we  are  seeking^  I  trust  you  will 
deem  the  secrecy  to  which,  I  understand,  you 
have  hitherto  been  pledged,  as  no  longer  binding 
upon  you.  We  would  ask  of  you,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  if  Hubert  Grray  be,  or  be  not,  the 
son  of  Raymond  Neville;  and  in  the  second, 
whether  you  know  if  the  latter  be  yet  in  exist- 
ence ?' 

"  My  honoured  Sirs,"  replied  the  venerable 
Fraser,  almost  overcome  by  the  varied  emotions 
of  joy  and  astonishment  which  had  agitated  his 
bosom  whilst  Shakspeare  was  speaking,  **  par- 
don the  weakness  of  a  fond  old  man,  for  indeed 
the  very  extraordinary  account  you  have  just 
given,  has  been  almost  too  much  for  me  to  bear. 
I  would  it  were  in  my  power  fully  to  satisfy  your 
expectations,  for  I  feel,  with  yourselves,  that  all 
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motive  or  object  of  concealment,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  original  necessity,  has  now  passed 
away.  What  I  have,  however,  to  communicate, 
though  it  does  not  form  a  direct  reply  to  your 
questions,  will  go  nigh,  I  think,  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest. 

^^  It  was  not  many  months  after  the  melan- 
choly event  .which  took  place  at  the  Hall,  in 
which  my  honoured  patron  here  was  reported 
to  have  slain  a  stranger  in  a  duel ;  for,  as  I  saw 
him  not  previous  to  the  encounter,  neither  then, 
nor  since,  indeed,  until  this  very  hour,  have  I 
had  the  smallest  suspicion  that  this  person  was 
Raymond  Neville;  it  was,  I  say,  not  many 
months  after  this  event,  that  one  evening,  as  the 
dusk  was  setting  in,  a  man,  muffled  up  in  a  large 
wrapping  coat,  knocked  at  my  cottage  door ;  he 
had  in  his  arms,  and  fast  asleep,  a  beautiful 
child,  apparently  about  four  years  of  age,  which, 
after  presenting  me  with  a  small  packet,  he 
begged  leave  to  commit  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
care  of  my  wife.  No  sooner,  however,  had  she 
complied  with  this  request,  than  the  man,  per- 
ceiving me  earnestly  engaged  in  reading  what 
he  bad  brought,  suddenly  darting  from  the  cot^ 
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tage,  disappeared  in  the  ^ooniy  nor  coidd  I  trace 
his  footsteps  for  more  than  an  instant  This 
child  was  Hubert  Gray,  and  the  packet,  con- 
taining a  letter,  a  sum  of  money,  and  acme 
dothes,  was  from  my  yoong  Lord,  as  I  once 
used  to  term  him,  Master  Raymond  Nerille^ 
who  stated  therein,  that  the  litde  boy  whom  he 
had  sent,  and  whom  he  wished  me  to  take  care 
of  for  some  years  to  come,  was  the  son  of  apar- 
ticular  friend  of  his ;  and  that,  for  reasons  which 
he  would  one  time  or  other  reveal  to  me,  it  was 
his  earnest  desire,  and  solemn  injunction  indeed, 
that  his,  Raymond  Neville's,  name,  should  not 
be  mentioned  in  the  transaction,  nay,  that  his 
very  existence  should  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  enjoining  me  to  this  by  every  tie  of  grati- 
tude which  the  remembrance  of  his  father^s 
kindness  and  protection  to  myself  and  family, 
could  enforce.  H^  further  added,  that  remit- 
tances would  be  regularly  forwarded  to  me 
through  a  banker's  hands  in  London,  and  that, 
through  the  same  channel,  I  was,  from  time  to 
time,  to  communicate  intelligence  as  to  the  wel- 
fiure  of  Hubert  Gray,  and,  (under  a  fictitious 
natne  for  her,)  which  he  then  mentioned,  what 
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might  be  the  state  of  his  sister's  mind  and 
health* 

<<  I  need  not  say/'  he  continciedy  addressii^ 
M(Mitcheiisey,  '^  fin:  you  yourselfi  my  noble 
friend,  have  been  a  witness  of  it,  that  I  have 
loved  Hubert  Gray,  even  as  my  own  child,  and 
that  until  this  hour,  when  I  find  any  further 
secrecy  would  be  destructive  to  my  master's 
house,  I  have  kept  the  injunction  which  way 
laid  upon  me." 

"  I  know  it,  my  worthy  Fraser,"  cried  Mont* 
chensey,  **  and  I  honour  you  for  your  conduct; 
but  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  never  have  bad  rea^ 
son  positively  to  conclude  that  Hubert  Gray 
was  the  son  of  Raymond  Neville  ?" 

^^  Certainly,  never  positively,"  replied  Simooj 
^^  but  I  most  confess  that  I  had  my  suspicions 
as  to  this  being  the  case,  even  from  the  first; 
and  when  Hubert  grew  up  as  it  were  the  very 
image  of  his  &ther,  these  suspicicxis  amounted 
in  my  mind  almost  to  conviction." 

<^  And  can  you,  I  repeat,  give  us  any  infbnnf- 
ation.  Master  Simon,"  said  Shakspeare,  ^^  as  to 
the  existence  or  place  of  residence  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Neville ;  (or  my  ansiety  to  diaco¥er 
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18,  if  possible,  encreased  by  finding  that  your 
account,  though  strongly  corroborative  of  what 
we  had  concluded  to  be  the  fiict,  does  not  abso- 
lutely go  so  fiur  as  to  identify  Hubert  Gray  as 
the  son  of  my  fiiend  ^ 

«  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot,"  he  re- 
turned, *^  for  I  have  never  held  any  direct  com- 
munication with  Raymond  Neville  since  the 
night  of  my  receiving  the  little  Hubert;  and, 
indeed,  owing  to  the  remittances  having  been 
withheld  for  the  last  two  years,  a  circumstance 
which  before  that  period  had  never  taken  place, 
'  I  have  unhappily  been  induced  to  think  that  he 
is  no  longer  living." 

Here,  Shakspeare,  turning  to  his  friend  Mont- 
chensey,  remarked,  that  until  something  more 
certain  could  be  ascertained,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  for  both,  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  Hu- 
bert Gh:tiy.  "  You,  my  kind  friend,  however," 
he  added,  addressing  Simon,  ^'  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, see  him  very  soon,  for  he  assured  me 
when  we  parted,  that  he  would  speedily  revisit 
your  cottage.  Tell  him,  then,  without  mention- 
ing what  we  have  just  now  disclosed,  for  I  would 
not  further  excite  hopes  which  it  is  yet  possible 
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may  not  be  realised,  that  I  am  earnestly  en- 
gaged on  his  behalf,  and  that,  I  trust,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  meet  beneath  your  roofi** 
Then,  after  enquiring  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  banker  with  whom  Simon  had  formerly 
communicated,  he  added,  shaking  the  old  man 
most  cordially  by  the  hand,  ^^  And  now,  my 
noble-hearted  Fraser,  fare  thee  well  I  I  go^ 
high  in  hope,  notwithstanding  the  slight  disi^ 
pointment  which  has  met  me  here,  that  I  shall 
yet  once  more  see  my  long-lost  friend,  that  I 
shall  witness  the  reunion  of  the  fiither  and  the 
son,  and  that  the  Hall  of  Montchensey  and 
the  Cottage  at  Wyebume  shall  have  reason  to 
love  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  I" 

The  heart  of  the  minstrel  glowed  within  him 
as  he  listened  to  these  words,  whilst  Mont- 
chensey, almost  equally  moved,  could  only  reply 
by  imploring  blessings  on  the  head  of  one  whom 
he  had  long  known  as  the  first  and  noblest  of 
poets,  but  whom  he  had  now  to  acknowledge  as 
the  best  and  kindest  of  men. 

**  Not  only  we,  but  every  distant  age,  shall 
love  thee,  bard  of  Avon !"  cried  the  minstrel^ 
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with  a  prophets  enthiisiami»  as 
deeply  aflB»ted,   turned  fiom  the 
Wycbunie. 
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No.  XVI. 

Here  shall  Contemplation  imp 
Her  eagle  plumes ;  the  Poet  here  shall  hold 
Sweet  converse  with  his  Mu^ ;  the  curious  SAg% 
Who  comments  on  great  Nature's  ample  tome, 
Shall  find  that  volume  here.     For  here  are  caves. 
Where  rise  those  gurgling  rills,  that  sing  the  song 
Which  Contemplation  loves ;  here  shadowy  gladei^ 
Where  thro'  the  tremulous  foliage  darts  the  ray 
That  gilds  tha  Poet's  day-dream :  —  Nor  if  here 
The  Painter  comes,  shall  his  enchanting  art 
Go  back  without  a  boon  :  for  Fancy  here, 
With  Nature's  living  colours,  forms  a  scene 
Which  RuisDALB  best  might  rival. 

Maiow. 

The  distribution  and  contrast  of  the  various 
scenes,  gay  or  sombre,  soothing  or  romantic, 
touching  or  sublime,  which  the  art  of  picturesque 
gardening  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  creating^ 
and  which  we  have  seen  as  it  were  start  into 
being  during  the  preceding  parts  of  the  poem, 
now  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  oon- 
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sdtate,  in  fiust,  the  leading  tofucs  of  die^biffft 
and  lad  book. 

From  such  an  intimadon,  mudi  of  what  is 
highly  beautiful  and  interesting^  much  of  idiat 
is  adculated  to  please  the  imagination  and 
attach  the  heart9  will  naturally  be  expected; 
nor  will  any  disappcHntment  ensoe  from  in- 
dulging these  anticipations;  for  the  wc«k  rises 
in  poetic  power  as  it  advances,  and  I  am  haf^y 
alsoi  to  add,  that  in  the  bolder  and  best  sos- 
tained  flights  of  his  author,  the  translator  follows 
with  a  vigorous  and  an  equal  wing. 

Proud,  and  justly  so,  of  tiie  truly  felicitous 
nature  of  his  theme,  the  French  bard  opens  this 
portion  of  his  labours  by  asking  who  will 
venture  to  despise  the  subject  of  his  song,  and 
he  then,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  exclaims 

U  inspiroit  Virgile,  il  s^uisoit  Homere : 

Which  gentle  Virgil  blush'd  not  to  rehearse, 
Which  stole  a  place  in  mighty  Homer's  verse  !  * 

•  Alluding  to  «  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  by  Homer,  where  the 
sieges  and  battles  are  liappily  contrasted  by  the  Tintage,  the 
hanrest,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  of  peace." — Translator's  Note, 
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and  he  very  shortly  afterwards  apostrophises  the 
poet  of  Greece  in  the  following  emphatic 
manner : 

Chantre  divin,  je  laisse  k  tea  muses  alti^res 
Le  soin  de  diriger  ces  phalanges  guerri^res ; 
Diriger  les  jardins  est  mon  paisible  emploi, 
D^ja  le  sol  docile  a  reconnu  ma  loi, 
Des  gazons  I'ont  couvert,  et  de  sa  main  vermeille 
Flore  sur  leur  tapis  a  vers6  sa  corbeilley 
Des  bois  ont  couronn^  les  rochers  et  les  eaoz. 

Chant  4. 

Divine  Enthusiast !  be  it  thine  to  form 
The  phalanx  deep,  and  guide  the  battle's  storm. 
'Tis  mine  the  garden's  peaceful  pomp  to  sway. 
And  bid  the  docile  soil  my  voice  obey : 
The  turf  spreads  smooth,  and  Flora's  rosy  hand 
Shakes  her  wild  blossoms  o'er  the  laughing  land. 
Whilst  rocks  and  waves  are  crown'd  with  nodding 
shade. 

After  this  graceftil  exordium,  the  best  mode 
of  displaying  the  embellished  scenery,  through 
paths  and  walks  which,  from  their  careless  and 
undulating  play,  appear  to  be  of  Nature's  own 
formation,  is  the  topic  next  touched  upon,  and 
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becomes  introductovy  to  a  dmuiyflkMi  of  line 
various  landsc^ies  to  which,  like  ffiiindBii  m  m 
well-constructed  poem,  these  desultory  windings 
lead;  and  which  should,  like  the  bardic  pictures 
just  alluded  to,  be  so  wroug^  up  and  liwWKfil 
as  to  call  forth  in  succession  the  most  pleasing 
and  contrasted  emotions  of  the  mind*    A  few 
sketches  of  this  kind,  which  will  place  the  merits 
of  the  translator  in  a  yery  conspicuous  li|^ 
shall  now  be  brought  forward.    De  Lille  is 
pointing  out  the  diversified  views  which  should 
attract  and  gratify  the  wanderer's  eye,  as  he 
steals  along  the  sinuous  path,  or  lies  reclined 
beneath  the  sheltering  tree.     Here  should  be 
seen,  he  tells  us,  a  gloomy  cell,  the  abode  of 
Silence  and  of  Solitude;  there  a  lovely  lake 
should  expand  its  bosom  to  the  gale,  and,  be- 
yond, the  distant  landscape  should  mdt  into  the 
horizon,  whilst 

Quelquefoia  un  bosquet  riant,  mais  recueilli, 
Par  la  nature  et  vous  richement  embelli, 
Plein  d'ombres  et  de  fleurs,  et  d*un  luxe  cbamp^tre, 
Semble  dire:  *<  Arretez!  o\k  pouvez-vous  mieux 
etre  r 
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Soudain  la  scdne  change ;  au  lieu  de  la  gtieUf 

C'est  la  m^lancolie  et  la  tranquillity ; 

C'est  le  calme  imposaot  des  lieux  oUt  soot  nourries 

La  mutation,  lea  longues  reveries. 

Li,  rhomme  avec  son  cceur  revient  a'cntretenir^ 

M^te  le  pr^Benty  plonge  dans  ravenir, 

Songe  aux  biens,  songe  aux  maux  ^ars  dans  sa 

carri^e; 
Quelquefoisy  rejetant  ses  regards  en  arri^re, 
Se  plait  a  distinguer  dans  le  cerde  des  jours 
Ce  peu  d'instansy  hdlas !  et  sichers  et  si  courts, 
Ces  fleurs  dans  un  d^rt,  ces  terns  oh  le  ram^e 
Le  regret  du  bonheur,  et  m^me  de  la  peine* 

Chant  4. 

In  rendering  the  first  two  couplets  of  this 
passage,  the  translator  has  deviated  consider- 
ably, and  with  the  happiest  effect,  from  his  ori- 
ginal. ^*  The  question  *  Oii  pouvez-vous  mieux 
&tre  7  he  observes  in  a  note,  ^*  had  so  much  of 
the  air  of  a  petit-maitre's  impertinence  in  it, 
that  it  seemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  grove.  Though  this  scene  invites 
us  to  pleasure,  it  b  to  that  of  a  higher  cast  than 
what  the  original  seems  to  give  us  an  idea  of; 
it  is  to  a  pleasure  which  a  refined  soul,  and 
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a  mind  entirely  deroted  to  the  bemities  of  na- 
ture^ can  alone  enjoy.    The  translator  hat  en* 
deavoured  to  introduoe  none  bat  impropriate 
images,  and  those  without  whidi  tUe  grove 
would  scarcely  know  to  charm.**    In  fiict,  the 
first  ten  lines  of  the  version  may  be  considered^ 
if  we  except  a  single  image  in  the  opening 
couplet,  as  altogether  original,  and  both  theae^ 
and  the  residue*  of  the  quotation,  are^  as  to 
beauty  of  thought,  and  poetry  of  diction,  en* 
titled  to  high  praise.    It  can  be  said  of  them, 
indeed,  without  any  injustice  to  the  Gallic  bard, 
that  in  dignity  of  tone  and  pathos  of  expression 
they  advance  a  step  beyond  the  general  cast  and 
structure  of  the  French  poem. 

Sometimes  let  blooming  shades  attract  the  sight, 
And  to  their  cool  refreshing  bowers  invite, 
Where  Pleasure  loves  along  the  banks  to  rove 
Of  a  clear  brook  that  murmurs  through  the  grove : 
Or,  stretch'd  some  beech-tree's  spreading  shade 

beneath, 
Round  which  the  woodbine  winds  in  many  a  wreath, 
Delights  to  hear  the  bee  laborious  sing, 
Or  feel  the  ev'ning  zephyr's  balmy  wing, 
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While  each  fringed  copse  beneath,  and  bow*r  above. 

Breathe  the  sweet  notes  of  innocence  and  love. 

Lo !  the  scene  shifts,  and  joy  is  seen  to  fly ; 

And  Melancholy  meek,  with  tearful  eye. 

And  Contemplation  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 

Possess  the  widely-silent  glooms  around  ; 

Where  man  awhile,  sublimed  from  low  desires. 

To  commune  with  his  secret  soul  retires ; 

Thinks  on  the  present,  scans  his  future  state. 

Explores  what  ills,  what  blessings  round  him  wait ; 

Or  loves  a  retrospective  glance  to  cast 

On  many  a  dear  ecstatic  rapture  past ; 

To  mark  those  few,  those  fleeting  hours  that  smiled,  * 

Like  flowers  that  bloom  amid  a  desert  wild  ; 

Those  scenes  of  long-lamented  joys  to  mourn, 

Nay,  sigh  for  pains  that  never  can  return. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  highest  provinces  of 
the  art  which  our  poet  is  celebrating,  so  to  in- 
terchange the  scenery  that  no  fiseling  of  insi- 
pidity or  ennui  should  be  experienced.  We 
must,  therefore,  carefully  avoid  the  gay  mono- 
tony of  ever-smiling  bowers,  nor  fear  to  intro- 
duce, as  in  consonancy  with  some  of  the  best 
and  most  cherished  feelings  of  the  human  breast, 
objects  which  may  soothingly  remind  us  of  our 
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sorrows  and  deprivations ;  far,  as  our  translator 
has  well  expressed  it, 

Who  has  not  wept  some  sad,  some  cniel  blow  ? 

To  seek,  under  such  circumstances,  for  the 
solitude  of  groves  and  streams,  is  the  natural 
wish  of  the  mourner :  and  how  dear  a  solace  it 
must  be  to  find  nature  sympathising,  as  it  were^ 
with  our  grief,  and  casting  over  the  urn  or  tomb 
the  protection  of  her  holiest  shade,  will  be 
readily  understood  by  all  who  have  ever  felt  the 
luxury  of  a  tear  which  "  sacred  pity  hath  en- 
gendered." It  is  with  a  sentiment  of  this  kuid 
swelling  at  his  heart,  that  the  poet  of  the  Gar- 
dens exclaims, 

D^jd  pour  I'embrasser  de  leurs  ombres  paisibles, 
Be  pencliant  sur  la  tombe,  objets  de  vos  regrets, 
L*if,  le  sombre  sapin  ;  et  toi,  triste  cypr^, 
Fiddle  ami  des  morts,  protecteur  de  leur  cendre, 
Ta  tige  ch^re  au  coeur  mdancolique  et  teudre, 
Laisse  la  joie  au  myrte  et  la  gloire  au  laurier  ; 
Tu  n'es  point  Tarbre  heureux  de  Tamant,  du  guer- 

rier 
Je  le  sais ;  mais  ton  deuil  compatit  k  nos  peines. 

Chants. 
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Already,  lo  !  the  yew  and  fir  extend 

Their  mournful  arms,  the  quiet  grave  to  shade. 

Where,  whom  you  weep,  in  lasting  night  is  laid ; 

And  thou,  sad  cypress,  faithful  to  the  dead. 

That  o'er  the  dust  thy  guardian  gloom  dost  spread. 

The  brow  of  conquest  to  the  laurel  leave. 

And  still  let  joy  his  myrtle  chaplet  weave : 

What  tho'  victorious  warriors  scorn  thy  gloom, 

And  happy  lovers  brighter  wreaths  assume; 

Dear  to  the  sorrows  of  the  tender  soul, 

The  mourner's  breast  thy  solemn  shades  console. 

In  creating  scenery  of  this  kind,  however^ 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  truth  of  feeling  are 
required,  lest  any  the  smallest  appearance  of 
show  or  affectation  should  creep  in  to  violate 
and  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  associations 
which  should  consecrate  such  a  spot.  For  what 
can  be  more  disgusting,  what  more  revolting^ 
than  to  know,  or  even  to  suspect,  that  in  a 
place  so  set  apart,  you  behold 

Urns  without  grief,  and  tombs  without  a  tear. 

The  author,  indeed,  of  the  poem  b^sre  ns, 
very  earnesUy  dissuades  against  any  attempt 
at  foch  «  simulation  <^  sorrow, 
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that  if  you  have  no  dqmited  friend  to  whose 
memory  you  can  with  sincerity  dedicate    the 
expression  of  your  regard,  to  call  in,  if  year 
situation  will  admit  of  it,  a  vieip^  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  cemetery,  where  sleep  the  pea- 
santry who  have  worked  upon  your  estate^  and 
been  your  &ithful  and  your  patient  servants 
through  life.     The  scene  is  certainly  one  that 
could  not  fail  to  excite  in  every  humane  bo6(»n 
the  emotions  and  the  reflections  which  the  bard 
is  solicitous  to  awaken;   and  it  is  but  justice 
to  add,  that  he  has  enforced  the  suggestion  in 
a  manner  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
his  head  and  heart. 

Beautiful  and  touching,  however,  as  is  the 
passage  in  the  original,  from  its  judicious  imi- 
tation of  Gray,  yet  must  the  version  be  pro- 
nounced superior ;  for  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
having  occasionally  introduced  the  very  words 
of  the  Elegy,  where  M .  De  Lille  has  most 
closely  copied  the  sentiment  of  the  British  bard, 
that  the  translator  has  in  a  note,  very  justly  re- 
marked, that  ^^  the  passage  affords  an  opportunity 
for  a  comparison  that  must  necessarily  end  in 
the  triumph  of  English  poetry."     It  is  one  also 
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which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  exhibits  the  taste 
and  poetical  tact  of  the  translator  to  the  highest 
advantage. 

"  Who  would  blush,"  asks  the  Abbd,  "to  grace 
the  humble  sepulchre  of  the  industrious  cot- 
tager ?"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  describe  what 
had  been  the  tenor  of  his  lowly  life. 

Depuis  I'aube,  oil  le  coq  matinal 
Des  rustiques  travaux  leur  donne  le  signal, 
Jusques  k  la  veill6e^  oii  leur  jeune  faraille 
Environne  avec  eux  le  garment  qui  p^tille, 
Dans  les  m^mes  travaux  roulent  en  paix  leurs  jours ; 
Des  guerres,  des  traits  n'en  marquent  point  le 

cours ; 
Nattre,  souffrir,  mourir,  c'est  toute  leur  histoire. 
Mais  leur  coeur  n'est  point  sourd  au  bruit  de  leur 

m^moire. 
Quel  homme  vers  la  vie,  au  moment  du  depart, 
Ne  se  toume,  et  ne  jette  un  triste  et  long  regard, 
A  I'espoir  d'un  regret  ne  sent  pas  quelque  charme, 
£t  des  yeux  d'un  ami  n'attend  pas  quelque  larme  ? 
Pour  consoler  leur  vie  honorez  done  leur  mort. 
Celui  qui  de  son  rang  faisant  rougir  Ic  sort, 
Servit  son  Dieu,  son  Roi,  son  pays,  sa  famille. 
Qui  grava  la  pudeur  sur  le  front  de  sa  fille, 
VOL.  n.  e 
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D'uDe  pierre  tnoini  brute  honorex  son  tombeaa ; 
Tracez-j  ses  yertus  et  lea  pleura  du  hameau  : 
Qu'oQ  7  lise :  CigUle  bonJUif  le  ban  pert, 
Le  ban  ^poux.    Souvent  un  charme.inTolontaire 
Vers  ses  endos  sacr^  appellera  yos  yeux. 
Et  toi  qui  yIiis  chanter  sous  ces  arbret  pieux, 
Avant  de  les  quitter.  Muse,  que  ta  guirlande 
Demeure  k  leurs  rameauz  suspendue  en  offirande. 
Que  d'autres  dans  leurs  vers  c^dbrent  la  beaut^ ; 
Que  leur  muse,  toujours  ivre  de  vi^upt^, 
Ne  se  montre  jamais  qu'un  mjrrte  sur  la  t§te, 
Qu'avec  ses  chants  de  joie  et  ses  habits  de  (%te ; 
Toi,  tu  dis  au  tombeau  des  chants  consolateurs, 
Et  ta  main  la  premiere  y  jeta  quelques  fleurs. 

Chant  4. 

With  early  mom,  what  time  the  cock  first  crows» 

The  simple  patient  labourer  arose  ; 

Till  late  at  eve,  around  the  craclcling  hearth, 

His  little  children  soothed  him  with  their  mirth  : 

In  toil  unwearied  roll'd  his  peaceful  day. 

Nor  wars  nor  treaties  mark'd  his  **  noiseless  way :" 

**  For  to  be  bom,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,'* 

The  poor  man  cried,  "  is  all  my  history." 

Nor  yet  disdains  his  soul  the  voice  of  fame, 

The  rude  memorial  of  an  honest  name. 
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Who  UDConcern'd  his  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Nor  '<  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind  ?"* 
Who  has  not  hoped  a  friend's  regret. to  share, 
Nor  wish'd  to  claim  <<  the  tributary  tear  ?" 
O!  let  the  toils,  'neath  which  in  life  ^ey  groan'jd. 
Be  by  the  honours  of  their  graves  atoned ! 
Oh  !  let  a  stone  less  rugged  grace  his  tomb, 
Whose  noble  virtues  shamed  his  humble,  doom  i 
Who  serv'd  his  Gpd,  his  family  with-  ^eal, 
Obey'd  his  king,  and  lov'd  his  country's  weal ; 
With  modesty  who  staQip'd  his  daughtei;'s  Jl^rqjr, 
There  trace  his  virtues,  and  the  hamlet's^  woe. 
There  let  us  read,  '*  Beneath  this  humble  stone 
'*  Lies  the  good  sire,  good  husband,  and  good  son.** 
And  thou,  O  Muse !  who  'neath  this  solemn  gloom. 
That  loves  to  shroud  the  ev^r-silent  tomb. 
Has  tried  to  sooth  "  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death," 
Upon  their  boughs  suspend  thy  votive  wreatli. 
Let  others  woo  bright  beauty  to  their  arms. 
And,  drunk  with  pleasure,  celebrate  her  charma, 
In  festive  robes  adorn' d,  their  lays  resound, 
Their  brows  for  ay  with  verdant  myrtle  crown'd  : 
Thou  to  the  grave  consoling  strains  hast  sung. 
And  earliest  blossoms  on  the  tomb  hast  flung. 

Turning  from  subjects  of  this  moun^id  com- 
plexion,  the  poet  calls  us  to  a  oonsideriitioti 

C  2 
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of  the  beauties  which  may  be  engrafted  on 
landscape  gardening  bya  jndidous  introduction 
of  architectural  otjects;^  He  rqprobates,  how- 
ever, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  a  wild  and 
lavish  profusion  of  buildings,  culled  from  every 
age  and  nation. 

Kiosk,  pagoda,  obelisk,  and  dome. 

Drawn  from  Arabia,  China,  Greece,  and  Rome, 

correctly  and  tastefully  declaring  that  no  orna- 
ment of  this  kind  should  find  its  place  in  the 
garden  aiming  at  the  highest  province  of  the 
art,  to  which  the  epithets  idle  or  inappropriate 
can  possibly  attach.  Tlie  remark  leads  him  to 
a  warmly-expressed  encomium  on  the  pleasing 
e£Fects  to  be  derived,  in  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  from  the  simple  farm,  and  its  rural  oc- 
cupations : 

La  ferme !  A  ce  nom  seal,  les  moissons,  les  vergers, 
Le  rdgoe  pastoral,  les  doux  soins  des  bergers, 
Ces  biens  de  I'age  d'or,  dont  Timage  ch^rie 
Plut  tant  k  roon  CDfaDce,  Age  d'or  de  la  vie, 
R^veiUent  dans  mon  coeur  mille  regrets  touchans. 
Yenex  de  vos  oiseaux  j'entends  d^j^  les  chants ; 
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J'entends  rouier  les  chars  qui  traSoeiit  I'abondanGe, 
£t  le  bruit  des  fl^aux  qui  tombent  en  cadence. 

Chants. 

The  farm  !  what  joys  that  single  word  can  give  I 
What  warm  emotions  in  my  breast  revive ! 
The  golden  age  again  resumes  the  year  ! 
The  harvests,  orchards,  past'ral  joys  appear ! 
Those  scenes  adored  in  youth,  life's  golden  age ! 
Hark  !  how  the  birds  my  list'ning  ears  engage  1 
I  hear  the  cars  that  roll  abundance  round, 
And  flails  in  cadence  falling  on  the  ground ! 

To  give  such  a  degree  of  chaste  and  sim)^ 
elegance  to  the  scenery  of  the  farm  as  shall  adapt 
it  to  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  consti- 
tuents of  embellished  landscape,  demands  no 
common  union  of  simplicity  in  design,  and 
judgment  in  execution  ;  but  the  object  cmce  at^ 
tained,  it  is  then,  to  adopt  a  line  of  our  author, 
that 

La  ferme  est  aux  jardins  ce  qu*aux  vers  est  I'idylle. 

Nor  are  the  implements  of  farmings  nor 
many  of  its  operations,  to  be  hidden  firom  our 

88 
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Tieir;  and  more  especially  is  the  animation  of 
the  fitfA^yaitl,  and  particdlaiiy  that  of  the 
feathet^  tribes,  their  sports,  their  manners, 
and  their  polity,  to  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
variety  we  are  in  seardi  of.  On  these  topics  of 
rural  economy,  as  accommodatied  to  the  par- 
poses  of  the  picturesque  in  gardenings  the 
French  poet  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length ; 
but  as  I  do  not  think  his  translator  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  transfusing  the  colour- 
ing which  has  given  them  their  grace  and 
spirit,  I  forbear  to  quote  from  this  part  of 
the  work,  reserving  my  next  specimen  of  the 
version  for  a  subject  which,  fix>m  the  superior 
vigour  and  elevation  of  its  tone,  appears  to 
have  again  called  fortli  his  best  exertions. 
M.  De  Lille  has  passed  from  the  description  of 
domestic  birds  to  indulge  in  a  slight  sketch  of 
those  of  foreign  climes. 

Birds  whom  the  son  in  radiant  plumes  attires. 
And  bids  them  glow  with  all  their  parents'  fires, 

and  who  are  condemned  to  be  lodged  in  the 
splendid  aviary.     Yet,  whilst  he  yields  to  the 
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wish  of  the  opulent  fat  collecting  these  beaiu 
teous  strangers  of  another  land^^he  strongly  de* 
clares  against  the  attempt  to  confine  thoaei 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  whose  spirit 
chafes  and  repines  at  the  smallest  depiJvatioa 
of  their  freedom.  It  is  a  passage,  thoHgh 
short,  of  great  energy  in  the  original;  and  it 
falls  beneath  the  eye  of  the  English  reader  with^ 
out  any  diminution  of  eflfect: 

Eh !  quel  oeil  sans  regret  peut  voir  le  roi  des  airs, 
L'aigle,  qui  se  jouoit  au  milieu  de  Torage, 
Oublier  aujourd'hui  dans  une  indigne  cage 
La  fiert^  de  son  vol,  et  I'^clair  de  ses  yeux  ? 
Rende2  lui  le  soleil  et  la  vodte  des  cieux  ; 
Un  ^tre  d^grad^  ne  peut  jamais  nous  plaire. 

Chant  4. 

Who  can  unmoved  behold,  the  feather'd  king 
Forget  his  lightening  eye  and  tow'ring  wing, 
Coop'd  in  the  confines  of  a  narrow  cage, 
Who  wont  to  revel  *roid  the  tempest's  rage  ? 
Give  him  his  sun,  his  vault  of  heav'n  again; 
Degraded  Nature  must  be  view'd  with  pain. 

Having  given  due  attention   to   the   aviary, 
the  Abb^  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  gratifiba- 

C  * 
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tions  springing  from  the  green  and  bo&4ioiiie  ; 
and  he  then  hscten*  to  mention  Tuimii  other 
buildingB,  which,  as  ezhibitii^  utili^  or  bean^, 
or  combining  both,  may  be  admitted  widt  efieek 
into  the  grounds ;  suc^  as  the  bath,  hidden  by 
weeping  willows ;  the  fisher's  cot ;  the  secluded 
bower,  dedicated  to  fiiendship  and  the  muses  ; 
the  monumental  obdisk;  the  hermitage  and 
^  classical  t«Dple ;  nor,  in  ii^  subseqaoit  part 
of  the  book,  does  he  hesitate  to  set  qiart  the 
grove  and  smiling  mead,  as  an  appn^riate  do- 
main for  the  almost  breathing  busts  and  statues 
of  the  good  and  great.  The  description  of 
this  latter  scene  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and, 
having  had  jusUce  done  to  it  by  the  translator, 
claims  a  place  in  these  pages.  It  must  be, 
indeed,  peculiarly  dear  to  the  English  reader, 
as  terminating  with  a  just  and  vety  pleasing 
^ostrophe  to  the  memory  of  our  immortal 
countryman  and  navigator,  the  virtuous  and  in- 
trepid Cooke- 

Cr^ez  UQ  ^lys^e  o^  leur  ombre  repose: 

Loin  des  profanes  yeux,  dans  des  vallons  couverts 

De  lauriers  odorans,  de  myrtes  toujoure  verds. 
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En  marbre  do.  Paris  offires-vous  leurs  images. 
Qu'uoe  eau  lente  se  plaise  k  baigner  ces  bocages, 
Et  qu'uux  ombres  du  soir  m^lant  un  jour  douteux» 
Diane  aux  doux  rayons  soit  I'astre  de  ces  ]ieux. 
Leur  tranquille  beauts  sous  ces  dais  de  verdure, 
De  ces  marbres  ch^ris  la  blancheur  tendre  et  pure, 
Ces  grands  hommes,  leur  calme  et  simple  majesty 
Cctte  eau  silencieuse,  image  du  L^th^, 
Qui  semble  pour  leurs  coeurs  exempts  d*inquibtudet 
Rouler  I'oubli  des  maux  et  de  ringratitude> 
Ce  bois,  ce  jour  mourant  sous  leur  ombrage  ^ais, 
Tout  des  m&nes  heureux  y  respire  la  paix. 
Vous  donc>  n'y  consacrez  que  des  vertus  tranquilles. 
Loin  tous  ces  conqu^rans  en  ravages  fertiles :  — 
Montrez-y  F^^lon  k  notre  ceil  attendri ; 
Que  Sully  s*y  relive  embrass^  par  Henri. 
Donnez  des  fleurs,  donnez ;  j'en  couvrirai  ces  sages. 
Qui,  dans  un  noble  exil,  sur  des  lointains  rivages 
Cherchoient  ou  r^pandoient  Ics  arts  consolateurs. 
Toi  surtout,  brave  Cook,  qui,  cher  k  tous  les  coeurs, 
Unis  par  les  regrets  la  France  et  TAngleterre ; 
Toi  qui,  dans  ces  climats  oh,  le  bruit  du  tonnere 
Nous  annon^oit  jadis,  Triptol^me  nouveau, 
Apportois  le  coursier,  la  brebis,  le  taureau ;  — 
Ta  voile  en  arrivant  leur  annon9oit  la  paix; 
Et  ta  voile  en  partant  leur  laissoit  des  bienfaits.  — 
Helas !  de  quo!  lui  sert  que  deux  fois  son  audace 
Ait vu  des  cieux  bnlllaDS,  fendu  des  mers  de  glace; 
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Que  des  peuples,  des  ventSy  det  oodet  r^v^rtfy 
Seul  8ur  les  vastes  inerB  son  Taiaseftu  f&t  Mcr£ ; 
Que  pour  lui  seul  la  guerre  oubliftt  set  ravages? 
L'ami  du  monde^hdlas  1  meurt  en  proieaaxBauvagea. 

Chant  4i. 

There  in  Elysium  let  their  shades  repose. 
Free  as  the  gods  from  reach  of  human  woes. 
Of  Pftrian  marble  let  their  statues  shine, 
Far  from  each  eye  profane,  where  myrtles  twine, 
And  laurel  shades  o'erhang  the  vale  beneath. 
Whose  groves  a  gentle  streamlet  loves  to  bathe. 
There  let  night*s  queen,  in  silver  radiance  throned. 
With  doubtful  light  bestrew  the  glimm*ring  ground. 
Tlie  verdant  shade,  the  gentle  calm  below, 
The  marbles  whiter  than  the  virgin  snow, 
The  simple  grandeur  of  those  sons  of  fame, 
The  waves  that  sleep,  like  Lethe's  silent  stream, 
And  seem  oblivion  sweet  of  woes  to  roll. 
And  deeds  ungrateful  to  the  peaceful  soul : 
The  day,  that  'neath  the  shady  curtain  fades, 
All  breathe  the  blest  repose  of  happy  shades. 
Be  tranquil  virtues  there  alone  adored ; 
Far  be  the  sons  of  rapine  and  the  sword, 
Whose  mad  ambition  set  the  world  on  fire  :  — 
Let  Fenelon  there  meet  our  melting  eyes  ! 
And  Sully  clasp'd  in  Henry's  arms  arise ! 
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Bring  flow'rs,  bring  fairest  flow'rs,  I'll  crown  their 

brows, 
Who  scorn'd  in  noble  exile  mean  repose, 
Who  sought  the  arts  of  social  life  to  rear  ; 
And  thee,  to  all  the  world  so  juistly  dear. 
Whom  France  and  England  now  unite  to  mourn, 
O  Cook  !  with  loveliest  garlands  Fll  adorn  I 
Thou  to  those  lands,  where  erst  the  thunder's  roar 
Announced  our  coming  to  th'  affrighted  shore, 
A  new  Triptolemus  across  the  deep. 
Didst  bear  the  plough,  the  horse,  the  bull,  the 

sheep; 
Thou  with  fair  peace  th'  approacliing  land  didst 

hail,. 
And  grateful  nations  bless'd  thy  parting  sail.  — 
What  boots  it  now,  that  twice  thou  daredst  to  brave 
Tlie  burning  skies,  and  cleave  the  ice-bound  wave? 
That,  by  all  nations,  winds,  and  waves  revered, 
Safe  o'er  the  main  thy  sacred  vessel  steer'd  ? 
That  raging  war  in  thee  forgot  the  foe  ? 
Some  heavenly  arm  prevent  th'  impending  blow ! 
Alas  !  'tis  vain,  the  savage  dart  has  sped ; 
The  friend  of  man  lies  number'd  with  the  dead." 

But  of  all  the  accompaniments  to  the  grand 
or  beautiful  in  nature,  beyond  all  others,  both 
in  rarity  and  value,  are  the  remains  of  antiquity^ 
whether  classical,   feudal,  or  monastic     For- 
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tiinate,  indeed,  is  the  man  whose  domains  can 
boast  of  acquisitions  such  as  these^  and  sdll 
more  so^  if  he  possess  the  taste  and  txsne  of 
feeling  adequate  to  a  just  estimate  c^  their  prio^ 
less  worth,  as  objects  not  cmly  of  the  hig^i^ 
picturesque  embellishment,  but  as  calling  fiurdi 
the  most  striking  historical  associations^  and 
awakenings  at  the  same  time^  a  train  of  re- 
flections in  a  very  striking  degree  awfid  yet 
pleasing,  pensive  yet  consolatory. 

Animated  by  the  warmest  enthusiasm  fiir 
these  precious  reliques  of  the  olden  time,  M.  De 
Lille  appears  to  have  exerted  all  the  energies 
of  his  genius  in  painting  their  delight&l  in- 
fluence over  the  heart  and  imagination;  and, 
accordingly,  the  finest  passages  in  the  fourth 
book,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  poem,  are  those 
which  are  devoted  to  this  fascinating  subject. 
Happy  has  it  been  for  the  author,  and  equally 
so  for  the  English  reader,  that  these  admirable 
sketches  have  lost  nothing  of  their  raciness  and 
spirit  from  the  pen  of  our  anonymous  trans- 
lator; on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  benefited  by  the  medium  through 
which  they  have  passed. 
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The  Abb^  has  been  expadating  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  to  landscape  gardening 
from  the  elegancies  of  modern  architecture,  and 
he  then  immediately  subjoins, 

Mais  de  ces  monumens  la  brillante  gaiet^, 
Et  leur  luxe  modeme,  et  leur  fraiche  jeunesse, 
D'un  auguste  debris  valent-ils  la  vieillesse  ? 
L'aspect  d^sordonn^  de  ces  grands  corps  ^pars, 
Leur  forme  pittoresque  attache  les  regards  ; 
Par  eux  le  cours  des  ans  est  marqu^  sur  la  terre ; 
D^truits  par  les  volcans,  ou  Forage  ou  la  guerre, 
lis  instruisent  toujours,  consolent  quelquefois. 
Ces  masses  que  du  terns  sentent  aussi  le  poids, 
Enseignent  k  c6der  k  ce  commun  ravage, 
A  pardonner  au  sort.     Telle  jadis  Carthage 
Yit  sur  ses  murs  d^truits  Marius  malheureux, 
Et  ces  deux  grands   debris  se  consoloient  entre 
eux. — 

Et  toi  qui  m'^garant  dans  ces  sites  agrestes, 
Bien  loin  des  lieux  fray^,  des  vulgaires  cheminSj 
Par  des  sentiers  nouveaux  guides  Tart  des  jardins, 
O  soeur  de  la  Peinture,  aimable  Po^ie, 
A  ces  vieux  monumens  viens  redonner  la  vie  ; 
Yiens  presenter  au  goClt  ces  riches  accidens, 
Que  de  ces  lentes  mains  a  dessind  le  tems. 

Chant  4. 
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But  how  are  all  theae  toya  of  modem  laate, 
Tho'  by  rich  novelty  and  fimoy  graced, 
Tho'  gay  in  youth  they  laugh  along  the  plaina, 
Surpaas'd  by  proud  Antiquity'a  remaina  1 
What  awful  wonders  strike  the  astoniah'd  eye» 
When  thrown  around  the  mould'ring  ruina  lie ; 
Where  arches,  colunms,  from  their  baaea  hurrd, 
Mark   Time's  wide   empire   o'er   the   Gnimbling 

world ! 
O'erthroMm  by  earthquakes,  storms,  or  hpatile  rag^ 
They  teach  submission,  and  our  griefs  assuage. 
Those  wrecks  that  yield  to  Time's  all-conquering 

pow'r, 
Bid  us  with  patience  bear  th*  afflictive  hour. 
Such,  Carthage,  haply  was  thy  ruin'd  state. 
When  'mid  thy  walls  the  exiled  Marius  sate ; 
While  each  proud  wreck  beheld  the  other's  lot. 
And  in  each  other's  fate  their  own  forgot* 

Sister  of  Painting,  Poetry  divine, 
With  whom  amid  these  rural  haunts  I  stray. 
Far  from  the  beaten  track  and  common  way. 
That  to  our  grounds  new  beauties  I  may  give, 
O  come,  and  bid  these  monuments  revive  ! 
Come,  and  whate'ef  laborious  time  has  traced 
With  patient  pencil,  consecrate  to  taste. 
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The  subject  of  classical  ruins  is  shortly  after- 
wards resumed  in  reference  to  Rome,  and  in 
lines  of  no  little  force  and  splendour,  whether 
the  original  or  the  translation  be  considered. 

O  champs  de  Tltalie  !  6  campagnes  de  Rome, 
0\i  dans  tout  son  orgueil  git  le  n^ant  de  Thomme ! 
CW  1^  que  des  aspects  fameux  par  de  grands 

noms, 
Fleins  de  grands  souvenirs  et  de  hautes  ]e9on8, 
Vous  ofirent  ces  objetSy  triors  des  paysages. 
Voyez  de  toutes  parts,  comment  le  cours  des  Ages 
Dispersant,  d^chirant  de  pr^cieux  lambeaux, 
Jetant  temple  sur  temple,  et  tombeaux  sur  tom- 

beaux, 
De  Rome  ^tale  au  loin  la  ruine  immortelle  ; 
Ces  portiques,  ces  arcs,  oil  la  pierre  fidelle 
Garde  du  peuple  roi  les  exploits  ^clatans, 
Leur  masse  indestructible  a  fatigu^  le  tems. 

Chant  4. 

Ye  plains  of  Rome,  amid  whose  ruins  dread, 

In  all  its  pomp,  man's  vanity  is  laid! 

What  awful  lessons  breathe  from  all  around, 

From  all  those  wrecks  by  mighty  names  renown'd  ! 

Lo  !  o'er  the  scene  old  Time,  with  impious  stride. 

Spuming  the  precious  fragments  far  and  wide. 
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Temple  on  temple  hurli,  and  tomb  on  tonib, 
And  spreads  ahr  th'  immortal  wreck*  of  Rome. 
Those  porticos,  those  arches,  yet  proelum 
TTie  shiniDg  glories  of  the  Roman  name. 
Thnr  £sithful  records  jet  mihnrt  remain. 
And  weary  Time  anaults  their  balk  in  vaia. 

It  is  very  rarely,  however,  even  upaa  the  ooa^ 
tinen^  that  ruins  of  this  descriptitm  &11  withio 
the  province  of  the  embelliaher  of  grounds,  and 

still  less  are  they  to  be  expected  in  our  own 
island.  To  the  remains  therefore  o^  feudal  and 
fBonaj'ic  grandeur,  as  objects  more  likely  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietor, the  author  turns  our  attention.  Justly 
and  beautifully,  however,  as  he  has  painted  these 
important  adjuncts  to  the  picturesque,  he  depre- 
cates with  great  good  taste  every  attempt  to 
imitate  them  as  a  vain  and  idle  artifice,  perti- 
nently observing,  that  the  effort  is  like  that  <^ 
an  infiint  distorting  its  little  face  in  order  to 
assume  the  character  of  old  age. 

Whibt  about  to  contemplate  the  exquisite 
pictures  of  the  Norman  Casde  and  Conventual 
Fane,  as  exhibited  in  the  work  of  M.  De  Lille, 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  recollect  those  on  the 
same  subjects  which  had  been  just  previously 
produced  by  the  poet,  of  the  ^^  English  Gar- 
den;" and  as  a  comparison  of  these  masterly 
delineations,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  art 
they  had  chosen  to  celebrate  was  calculated  to 
suggest,  cannot  but  be  highly  interesting  to  the 
reader,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing 
to  him,  in  the  first  place,  as  earliest  executed, 
the  beautiful  designs  of  Mason. 

In  thy  fair  domain, 
Yes,  my  loved  Albion !  many  a  glade  is  found. 
The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only :  where  if  Art 
£*er  dared  to  tread,  'twas  with  unsandal'd  foot, 
Printless,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground. 
And  there  are  scenes,  where,  tho'  she  whilom  trod. 
Led  by  the  worst  of  guides,  fell  Tyranny, 
And  ruthless  Superstition,  we  now  trace 
Her  footsteps  with  delight ;  and  pleased  revere 
What  once  had  rous'd  our  hatred.    But  to  Time, 
Not  her,  the  praise  is  due :  his  gradual  touch 
Has  moulder'd  into  beauty  many  a  tower. 
Which,  when  it  frown'd  with  all  its  battlements. 
Was  only  terrible ;  and  many  a  fane 
Monastic,  which,  when  deck'd  with  all  its  spires, 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Senred  but  to  feed  Bome  pampered  abbot'»  pride,. 
And  awe  th'  unletter'd  vulgar.    Generous  youth, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  that  listen'st  to  my  by* 
And  feePst  thy  soul  assent  to  what  I  sing, 
Happy  art  thou  if  thou  canst  call  thine  oun 
Such  scenes  as  these :  where  Nature  and  where  Time 
Have  work'd  congenial ;  where  a  scatter'd  host 
Of  antique  oaks  darken  thy  sidelong  hills ; 
While,  rushing  thro'  their  branches,  rifted  difi 
Dart  their  white  heads,  and  gh'tterthro*  the  gloom. 
More  happy  still,  if  one  superior  rock 
Bear  on  its  brow  the  shiver'd  fragment  huge 
Of  some  old  Norman  fortress ;  happier  far, 
Ah,  then  most  happy,  if  thy  vale  below 
Wash,  with  the  crystal  coolness  of  its  rills. 
Some  mouldering  abbey's  ivy-vested  wall. 

Book  i.  1. 355. 

Chastely  coloured  and  exquisitely  touched  as 
are  these  delightful  sketches  of  the  time-worn 
reliques  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  difficult  as 
it  must  be  to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  an 
artist,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  thuik,  that  the  efforts 
of  M.  De  Lille  in  bringing  these  striking  objects 
before  us,  are  neither  wanting  in  vigour  of  con- 
ception, nor  in  their  own  peculiar  beauties  of 
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execution.  He  has,  in  &ct,  spread  a  wider  can- 
vass, and  has  given  us,  if  not  s  more  gracefid,  yet 
a  more  minute  description  of  the  scenery  which 
he  had  in  view.  His  obligations,  however,  to 
the  celebrated  Epbtle  of  Pope  from  Eloisa  to 
Abelard,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader; 
nor  can  we  too  highly  praise  the  masterly  man- 
ner in  which  the  translator  has  executed  his 
task  on  this  occasion,  the  entire  version  of  the 
passage,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  abbey,  being  worked  up  with  the 
loveliest  and  most  impressive  colouring  which 
English  poetry  can  rfFbrd.  He  has,  iudeed, 
very  judiciously  availed  himself  of  the  diction 
of  that  unrivalled  epistle  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded. 

Tant&t,  c'est  un  vieux  fort,  qui  du  haut  des  coUinea, 
Tyran  de  la  contr^,  effroi  de  set  vassaux, 
Portoit  jusques  au  ciel  Targueil  de  ses  creoeaux ; 
Qui,  dans  ces  tema  affireux  de  discorde  et  d'alarmei, 
Vit  les  grands  coups  de  lance  et  les  nobles  &ita 

d 'arm  68 
De  nos  preux  chevaliers,  des  Baiards,  des  Heoris ; 
Aujourd'bui  la  maison  flotte  but  ses  d&rii. 
R  2 
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Ces  debris,  cette  mftle  et  triste  architecture, 
Qu'  environne  une  fratche  et  riante  verdtir€» 
Ces  angles,  ces  glacis,  ces  vieuz  restes  de  tours, 
on  I'oiseau  couve  en  paix  le  fruit  de  ses  amours^ 
Et  ces  troupeaux  peuplant  ces  enceintes  guerri&res, 
Et  I'en&it  qui  se  joue  oiX  combattoient  ses  p^res^^ 

Plus  loin,  une  abbaye  antique,  abandonn^e. 
Tout  k  coup  s'offire  aux  yeux  de  bois  environnte. 
Quel  silence !  C*est  Ik  qu'amante  du  desert 
La  meditation  avec  plaisir  se  perd 
Sous  ces  portiques  saints,  o\i  des  vierges  aust^res, 
Jadis,  conime  ces  feux,  ces  lampes  solitaires, 
Dont  Ics  morncs  clart6s  veillent  dans  le  saint  lieup 
Files,  veilloient,  brCdoient,  se  consumoient  pour 

Dieu. 
Le  saint  recueillement,  la  paisible  innocence 
Semble  encor  de  ces  lieux  habiter  le  silence. 
La  mousse  de  ces  murs,  ce  d6me,  cette  tour, 
Les  arcs  de  ce  long  cloitre  impenetrable  au  jour, 
Les  degr^s  de  I'autel  us^s  par  la  pridre, 
Ces  noirs  vitraux,  ce  sombre  et  profond  sanctuaire 
OiX  peut-etre  des  cceurs  en  secret  malheureux 
A  1 'inflexible  autel  se  plaignoient  de  leurs  noeuds, 
Et  pour  des  souvenirs  encor  trop  pleins  de  charmes, 
A  la  religion  deroboient  quelques  larmes ; 
Tout  parle,  tout  emeut  dans  ce  sejour  sacre. 
Lit,  dans  la  solitude  en  rftvant  egare, 
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Quelquefois  vous  croirez,  au  d^clin  d'lin  jour  som- 

bre, 
D'une  Hdoise  en  pleura  entendre  g^mir  I'ombre. 

Chant  4w 

There  on  a  lofty  hill  exalted  high, 
Crown'd  with  proud  battlements  that  scale  the  sky> 
An  ancient  castle  lifts  his  frowning  head. 
The  country's  tyrant,  and  the  vassals  dread, 
Which  in  the  days  of  discord  and  alarms 
Beheld  the  broken  lance,  and  feats  of  arms  ; 
Where  Henries,  Bayards,  and  our  worthies  old. 
Their  tilts  and  tournaments  were  wont  to  hold. 
Where  erst  this  gloomy  architecture  frown'd, 
The  yellow  harvest  laughs  along  the  ground ; 
Angles  and  bastions  now  are  scarcely  seen, 
Cloth'd  with  a  vivid  robe  of  smiling  green. 
High  'mid  the  ruin'd  tow'rs  the  nests  are  hung. 
Where  birds  in  peace  brood  o'er  their  callow  young; 
Wide  roam  the  herds  among  the  mould'ring  forts. 
And  where  his  fathers  fought  the  infant  sports. 
Deep  in  yon  wood  a  sudden  gloom  profound 
Enwraps  the  abbey's  lonely  walls  around. 
'Tis  silence  all !     There  Contemplation  loves 
To  lose  herself,  as  through  the  aisles  she  roves. 
Where  holy  virgins  check'd  their  young  desires. 
Pale  as  the  lamps,  whose  solitary  fires 
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Hung  feebly  glimm'ring  through  the  sad  abode, 
Watch'd,  burn'd  within,  consum'd  themielves  for 

God. 
Bless'd  Solitude  yet  haunts  each  silent  cell. 
And  peaceful  Innocence  there  loves  to  dwell. 
Those  moss-clad  walls  which  domes  and    spires 

adorn, 
That  altar's  steps,  **  which  holy  knees  have  worn  ;*' 
Those  arched  cloisters  ever  wrapt  in  night. 
Those  windows  dim  that  shed  a  gloomy  light ; 
Those  shrines  where  secret  victims  moum'd  in  vain, 
And  curs'd  their  vows,  and  voluntary  pain. 
When  once-lov'd  raptures    seized  the  struggling 

soul, 
And  tears  of  passion  from  devotion  stole ; 
All  breathe  a  tender  melancholy  round, 
And  more  than  mortal  voices  seem  to  sound. 
There  as  you  muse  along  the  silent  shades. 
What  time  the  weeping  ev'ning  sadly  fades. 
Some  shrouded  ghost  still  stalks  along  the  gloom. 
Some  Eloisa  groans  from  yonder  tomb. 

In  tlie  early  editions  of  "  Les  Jordins"  the 
poem  terminates  with  the  apostrophe  to  the 
memory  of  Cook ;  but  in  the  latter  impressions, 
with  ail  episode  founded,  on  the  story  of  the 
Sidoniaii  monarch,  Abdalonimus.     As  this  very 
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narrative,  however,  closes  the  second  book  of 
the  ^  English  Grarden"  of  Mason,  it  is  scaiicely 
possible  not  to  suspect  that  the  Abb^  however 
he  may  have  varied  some  of  the  incidents,  boi>- 
rowed  this  illustration  from  the  British  bard* 
It  is  true  that  the  tale  has  been  told  by  several 
individuals  both  ancient  and  modern ;  that  it  is 
recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  Justin, 
and  Quintus  Curtius,  and  has  been  dramatised 
by  M.  de  Fontenelle  and  the  Abb^  Metastasio; 
but  as  it  appeared  not  in  the  first  draught  of 
the  poem,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
composed  without  any  reference  to  its  immediate 
predecessor,  its  insertion  in  subsequent  editicms, 
when  the  author  must  have  had  ample  oppor* 
tunities  for  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  his  contemporary,  cannot  but  lead  to 
the  inference  which  has  just  been  suggested. 

An  impartial  review  of  the  two  poems  will 
probably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  in  dig- 
nity, simplicity,  and  pathos,  the  production  of 
Mason  be  deemed  superior  to  its  French  rival, 
it  must,  in  point  of  variety,  and  I  apprehend, 
too,  in  point  of  interest,  submit  to  yield  a  pre- 
ference. 

R  4 
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With  r^;ard  to  the  Jnom/mcm  Verskm  of  the 
work  of  M.  De  Lille,  the  discussion  of  whose 
merits  has  given  rise  to,  and  furnished  the  chief 
subgect  of  these  paperss  it  will,  I  trust,  be  al- 
lowed, that  sufficient  specimens  have  been  given 
to  bear  out  the  qualified  assertions  in  its  praise 
with  which  the  series  commenced.  By  quoting 
the  original,  I  have  enabled  my  readers,  indeed, 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  I  do  flatter  myself 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  said  or  thought 
of  this  trandatioHy  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  the 
extracts  so  copiously  brought  forward  in  these 
essays,  will  adequately  prove  that  they,  at  least, 
are  not  deficient  in  beauty,  fidelity,  and  spirit ; 
a  result  which,  when  the  inequality  of  the  work 
fix)m  which  they  have  been  quoted,  and  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  seemed  to  be  ialling,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  will  render  this  at- 
tempt to  recall  into  notice  its  better  parts,  an 
undertaking,  I  should  hope,  neither  void  of  en- 
tertainment nor  utility. 
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The  gendfr  bard  by  Ftune  forgotten. 

JoHM  Scott. 

The  AGscellaneous  Poems  of  Br.  Beaumont, 
of  which,  in  No.  IX.,  I  have  promised  to  take 
a  further  notice,  were  published  at  Cambridge 
in  1 749,  under  the  title  of  "  Orifpnal  Poems  in 
English  and  Latin." 

The  latter,  which  occupy  only  about  tbir^ 
pages,  possess  nothing  remarkable  either  in  re- 
lation to  their  matter  or  their  manner,  except 
that  as  specimens  of  classical  purity  of  style,  th^ 
will  by  no  means  stand  the  test  of  criticiam. 
Thdr  deficiency  in  this  respect,  indeed,  has 
been  apolo^sed  for  by  the  Memorialist  of  his 
Life  and  Writings  in  the  following  terms: — '*  If 
in  his  s^le,"  says  he,  "  he  sometimes  sinks 
below  the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  he  had  been  long  conversant 
with  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  later  his- 
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torians ;  and  therefore  it  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  reader  now  and  then  meets  with  the 
harsh  language  of  TertulUanj  where  he  expected 
the  happy  elegancy  of  Horace  or  OddJ*  * 

The  defisct,  however,  is  of  vital  importance 
in  this  dqiartment  of  composition,  and  as  the 
subjects  which  he  has  diosen  thus  to  clothe^  are^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  of  a  trifling  and  unin- 
teresting nuture,  I  shall  content  myself  with  but 
one  extract,  which  I  have  selected,  as  it  affi>rds 
us,  in  the  first  place,  a  proof  that  these  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  like  the  elaborate  poem  of 
Psyche,  were  written  at  Hadleigh ;  and,  in  the 
second,  as  it  presents  us  with  the  only  direct 
allusion  to  his  native  town  and  stream,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  his  writings.  The 
poet  is  lamenting  the  apparently  diminished 
afiection  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  and,  in 
the  conflict  of  his  mind,  he  calls  upon  the  Brett 
to  witness  to  his  sorrows : 

Tu^  Brette,  pratis  qui  recreas  sitim, 

Tortisquc  furtim  laberis  atriis 
Qui  fallis  Hadleiani  fluentis 
Quse  fugiunt  remaneotque  semper 

•  Lift  prefixed,  p.  xxv. 
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Die  O  !  propinquis  quot  tua  raurmura 
Vici  querelis. 

The  English  poems  are  justly  said  by  the 
editor  to  possess  the  same  general  tendency 
which  was  conspicuously  the  aim  of  their  au- 
thor's whole  life;  that  is,  "  to  recommend  a 
sincere  love  of  virtue,  and  to  express  that  awe 
of  tlie  Supreme  Being,  which  ever  filled  his 
grateful  and  humble  heart"  *  They  partake, 
however,  of  the  same  faults  which  have,  with 
respect  to  style,  so  deeply  blemished  the  pages 
of  his  Psyche,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree ; 
for  they  exhibit  a  greater  perspicuity  and  chas- 
tity of  diction,  and  a  greater  freedom  from  &r- 
fetched  conceits  and  colloquial  tamilisrities. 
Their  texture,  indeed,  being  altogether  of  a 
lyric  cast,  and,  therefore,  void  of  narrative,  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  this ;  yet  trom  the 
six^-five  quarto  pages  which  are  devoted  to 
these  compositions,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
extract  more  than  eight  or  nine  passages,  which, 
in  a  poetic  light,  will  be  considered  as  reflecting 
credit  on  the  memory  of  their  author.     If  we 

•  Ufa  prefixed,  p.  uiii. 
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recollect,  however,  that  fix>m  the  folio  of  Psyche 
not  more  than  eighteen  spedmens  were  deemed 
worthy  of  exhibition,  the  comparison  will  be 
greatly  in  fitvour  of  the  smaller  voliune. 

The  collection  opens  with  scmie  stanzas  en- 
titied  <*  Reasonable  Melancholy,''  in  the  metrical 
construction  of  which  there  is  a  pleasing  flow  of 
melody,  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  commencing  and  concluding  stanza 
are  more  especially  entitied  to  notice,  as  well 
for  the  philosophy  of  their  sentiment  as  the 
poetry  of  their  expression,  and  with  these  I  shall 
gratify  my  readers. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  sweets  and  joys ; 

Miscall  not  things ; 
Nor  flatter  poor  unworthy  toys 

As  they  were  kings. 
'Tis  not  a  pretty  name 
That  can  transform  the  frame 
Of  bitterness,  and  cheat  a  sober  taste. 

'Tis  not  a  smile 

That  can  beguile 
Good  eyesy  and  on  false  joys  true  colours  cast. 
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Come  hither  grief;  one  draught  of  thee 

Will  tute  more  sweet 
Than  all  &l8e  joy's  hypocrisy. 
Which  here  doth  greet 
Deluded  souls ;  one  tear 
Flows  with  more  honey  for 
Than  all  Hybkan  hives;  one  pious  sigh 
Breathes  sweeter  air 
Than  all  the  fair 
Arabia,  and  can  aooner  reach  the  Aj. 

Ilere  b  a  moral  and  devotional  charm  per» 
vading  throughout  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Beaumont^ 
which  tells  us,  in  tenns  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  of  the 
fervor  of  his  Christian  &ith.  This  is  a  feature 
which,  whilst  it  induces  us  to  overlook  with  ten- 
derness many  errors  of  taste,  fixes  us  with  a 
more  than  common  interest  on  those  parts  of  his 
writings  which  give  a  clear  and  unalloyed  trans- 
cript of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Tlius,  there 
can  be  litde  doubt  from  what  we  know  of  the 
tenor  of  his  life,  that  the  following  piece  of  ad- 
vice was  drawn  from  an  intimate  and  impartial 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his  own  bosom : 
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Turn  thine  eye 
Inward,  and  observe  thy  breast; 
There  alone  dwells  solid  rest. 
That's  a  close  immured  tower 
Which  can  mock  all  hostile  power. 
To  thyself  a  tenant  be, 
And  inhabit  safe  and  free* 
Say  not  that  this  house  is  small, 
Girt  up  in  a  narrow  wall : 
In  a  cleanly  sober  mind 
Hcav'n  itself  full  room  doth  find. 
Th'  Infinite  Creator  can 
Dwell  in  it ;  and  may  not  man  ? 
Here  content  make  thy  abode 
With  thyself  and  with  thy  God. 

In  the  same  pleasing  metrcy  and  in  a  vein  of 
piety  at  once  rational  and  glowing,  he  has  com- 
posed an  address  to  heavenly  love,  under  the 
title  of  Aft  ExH^7iing  Hipmiy  and  which,  as  being 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  free  from  any  quaint- 
ness,  as  to  style  or  imagery,  I  shall  give  entire. 

Never  yet  could  careless  sleep 
On  Love's  watchful  eyelid  creep  ; 
Never  yet  could  gloomy  night 
Damp  his  eye's  immortal  light : 
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Love  is  bis  own  day,  and  sees 
WbaUoe'r  himself  doth  please : 
Xiove  his  piercing  look  can  dart 
Thro'  the  shades  of  my  dark  heart, 
An4  read  plainer  far  than  I 
All  the  spots  vhich  there  do  lie. 

Pardon  then  what  thou  dost  see, 
Mighty  Lore,  in  wretched  me  : 
Let  the  sweet  wrath  of  thy  ray 
Chide  my  sinful  night  to  day  : 
To  the  blessed  day  of  grace 
Whose  dear  eail  smiles  in  thy  face. 
So  no  powers  of  darkness  shall 
In  this  night  my  soul  appall; 
So  shall  I  the  sounder  sleep, 
'Cause  my  heart  awake  I  keep, 
Meekly  waiting  upon  Thee, 
Whilst  thou  deign'st  to  watch  for  me. 

There  is  in  these  miscellaneous  poems,  not- 
withstanding the  brief  space  they  occupy,  a  luge 
fund  of  ethical  wisdom,  and  not  seldom  ex- 
pressed in  very  forcible  and  emphatic  terms. 
Their  author  appears,  indeed,  from  the  turbu- 
lent complexion  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  his 
fortune  to  live,  to  have  acqnired  a  knofrie^e  of 
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men  and  manners,  which  in  a  cakner  and  more 
settled  state  of  things  wonld  not  probably  have 
fidlen  to  his  share.  He  had  experienced  many 
of  the  vicissitudes  which  necessarily  fidlow  in 
the  track  of  sudi  a  storm  as  then  shook  the  &- 
brie  of  national  polity  into  ruins ;  he  had  fi^It 
the  stings  of  adversity  and  persecution,  he  had 
had  his  portion  of  sunshine  and  of  &vour;  and 
of  the  world  as  he  had  found  it,  beyond  the  pale 
and  protection  of  his  domestic  Cares^  he  thus 
speaks: 

THE  WORLD. 

Nay,  now  I'm  sure  my  judgment's  soundi 
Since  ripe  experience  is  its  ground. 
Why,  I  myself  have  felt  and  seen 

Thy  tedious  vanity, 
Fond  shameless  world,  and  canst  thou  ween 
I  will  for  thee  ev'n  common  sense  deny  ? 

Thou  wear*st  a  beauteous  skin,  I  grant ; 
And  do  the  deadly  serpents  want 
Those  dangerous  hypocrisies  ? 

Or  is  the  poison's  soul 
Less  its  curs'd  self,  because  it  lies 
In  the  brave  ambush  of  a  golden  bowl  ? 
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When  hraeVa  and  Wisdom's  lung 

Did  atoutljr  to  the  touchstone  bring 

Thy  fairest  pieces,  did  not  they 

Prove  base  and  counterfeits  ? 

Whose  stamp  tho'  neat,  and  colour  gay, 

llieir  purest  ore  was  but  refined  cheate. 

And  oikthat  I  had  been  content 
To  rest  on  his  experiment ! 

But  since  I  at  the  cost  have  been 

By  thee  deceived  to  be, 
"Tit  not  another  world  could  win 
My  heart  to  dote  or  trust  on  emp^  thee. 

Go,  fawn  on  those,  whose  frothy  mind 
Can  solace  in  a  bubble  find, 
And  Juno  in  a  cloud  embrace ; 

Who  by  the  lying  paint 
Which  smiles  upon  their  Idol's  face. 
Doubt  not  to  count  the  beauties  of  their  Saint. 

With  the  same  good  sense,  and  just  estimate 
of  what  is  prized  by  the  mass  of  mankind  'greatly 
beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  has  he  weighed,  and 
found  granting  in  the  balance,  many  of  those 
dazzling  and  seductive  accomplishments  which 
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have  been  but  ioo  often  die  handmaids  of  am- 
bition, and  have   served  but  to  render  their 
possessor,  either  in  a  political  or  ecdesiastiGal 
light,  the  tyrant  and  enslaver  of  his  species. 
Among  these,  no   one   has   been  wrested    to 
worse  purposes,  or  more  effectually  subserved 
the  machinations  of  ijTBnnj^   hypocrisy,  and 
superstition,   than   eloquence^    whether   flowing 
from  the  pen  or  tongue.     In  the  latter  capacity, 
indeed,  it  has  done  more  mischief  than    the 
sword,  and  not  only  imposed  upon,  and  led 
astray,  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant  multitude, 
but,  in  numberless  instances^  the  wise,  the  good, 
the  great.     To  distrust,  therefore,  such  a  dan- 
gerous faculty,   unless  supported  by  a  corres- 
ponding rectitude  of  conduct,   should  be   the 
duty  of  every  prudent  man ;  and  the  following 
lines  of  our  author,  which  inculcate  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  caution  in  the  most  emphatic 
language,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
salutary    beacon.     I    would    particularly    call 
attention    to   the    concluding    stanza,   as  alike 
admirable  for  its  force  and  perspicuity. 
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ELOQUENCE. 

To  speak  or  write 

Things  which  dare  meet  the  searching  light, 

Solid  discourges  pois'd  with  fit 

Judgnoeot,  and  trimm'd  with  handaome  wit ; 

Sweet  numbers,  which  can  Pleasure's  loul  dmtil. 

And  thro'  the  willing  heart  their  conquests  thrill  | 

Words  tuned  by 
The  heavenly  sphere's  high  melody, 
Which  with  Devotion's  music  ring. 
And  the  Creator's  glory  sing, 
Words  which  with  charmiog  ravishment  surprise. 
And  all  the  hearers'  souls  imparaxUse ; 

Is  brave,  I  grant; 
And  yet  no  certain  argument 
But  he  who  thus  doth  speak  or  write 
May  be  a  "  son"  of  swarthy  night ; 
Mor  must  we  think  to  calculate  of  men 
By  the  sole  horoscope  of  tongue  or  pen. 

That  man  for  me, 
Not  in  whose  words,  but  deeds  I  see 
s  3 
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Zeal's  gallant  flames.    I  dare  not  found 

Substantial  worth  upon  a  sound : 
His  only  is  the  solid  excellence 
Of  rhetoric,  whose  life's  his  eloquence. 

Yet  whatever  may  have  been  the  privaticMis 
and  disappointments  whidi  our  author  was 
condenmed  to  experience,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  we  know  that  he  waited  the 
return  of  better  times  with  faith,  and  charity, 
and  hope ;  and  the  poems  now  before  me,  which 
were  written  during  the  gloomiest  period  of 
national  anarchy,  exhibit,  in  almost  every  page, 
proofs  of  this  happy  disposition,  proofs  not  only 
of  his  piety  and  Christian  forgiveness,  but  of 
that  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  spirit  which 
could  only  spring  from  a  mind  conscious  of 
having  acted  well,  and  therefore  at  peace  within 
itself.  Tliere  are,  in  particular,  four  poems 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  entitled 
«  'JThe  Times,"  «  Idleness,"  «  Hope,"  and 
**  Content,"  which  strongly  mark  this  character 
of  the  man.  From  Xhejirst  I  give  two  stanzas, 
as  affording  an  admirable  lesson  for  those  who, 
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without  reforming  themselves,  complain  of  the 
badness  of  the  times :  the  language,  it  is  true, 
is  simple  and  unadorned,  but  on  that  account, 
perhaps,  only  the  more  forcible  and  striking. 

Why  slander  we  the  times  ? 

What  crimes 

Have  days  and  years,  that  we 
Thus  charge  on  them  iniquity  ? 

If  we  would  rightly  scan, 
'Tis  not  the  times  are  bad,  but  man.  -« 

If  thy  desire  it  be 

To  see 

The  times  prove  good,  be  thou 
But  such  thyself,  and  surely  know 

That  all  thy  days  to  thee 
Shall,  spite  of  mischief,  happy  be. 

The  Jhird  on  Hope  is  entitled,  from  its  very 
subject,  to  a  more  poetical  treatment,  and  it 
accordingly  meets  with  it  in  the  following  very 
beautiful  lines : 

Bear  up: 
Yet  still  bear  up :  no  bark  did  e*er 
By  stooping  to  the  storm  of  fear 
Escape  the  t  erapest's  wrath !  — 

s  3 
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Hopey'tho^tfow  she  be,  andiita^'*. 
Yet  outnuM  swift  time  and  £tte  ; 
And  aforehand  loves  to  be 
With  most  remote  futurity. 
Hope  is  comfort  in  distress ; 
Hope  is  in  misftnune  bKss : 
Hope  in  sorrow  is  delight ; 
Hope  is  day  in^artEest  night : 
Hope  casts  her  anchor  upward^  wiiere 
No  storm  durst  ever  domineer. 
TVust  Hope,  and  be 
Assured  that  she 
Will  bid  thee  welcome  to  security. 

Against  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  indeed^ 
whidi  raged  on  all  sides  around  him  during  a 
series  of  the  most  turbulent  years  which  this 
country  ever  experienced,  our  poet  possessed 
another  resource,  which,  next  to  religion,  has 
been  found  most  efficient  in  reconciling  roan  to 
tibe  numerous  evils  which  await  him  in  this  aob^ 
lunary  state;  for  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
his  life,  that  the  affection  of  his  friends  and  the 
love  of  his  family  were  with  him  under  all  his 
afflictions  and  trials. 

To  this,  in  fact,  the  poems  I  am  now  noticing 


bear  testimony^  in  almost  every- page;  for  theyi 
^peak  of  friendship  and  domestic  enjoymaitfay 
laf^;iuige  whose  sincerity:  wiU^scarcelyiadiqk'Ot^ 
a  doubt.  He  wba  was  entitledifrom  experience^ 
to  record  the  first  of  these  blessin]^  in  the  sctbu 
sequent  terms,  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  deemed  an  unfortunate  man: 

Parental  kindness  coid  may  grow, : 
And  filial  duty  cease  to  glow  ; 
Ev'n  matrimonial  fervor  may 
Be  chill,  and  faint,  and  die  away : 
fiut  Friendship's  resolute  heat 
With  loyalty's  eternal  pulse  doth  beat. 

But  there  is  no  production  in  the  volume  be- 
fore me  which  so  undisguisedly  and  decidedly 
unveils  to  us  the  amiable  character  of  our  bard, 
and  the  happiness  which  he  felt  by  his  own 
fire-side,  as  the  second  of  two  poems  entitled 
"  Home."  There  is  an  earnestness,  a  naivete, 
in  the  language  of  this  little  piece,  which  must 
steal  into  every  heart,  and  which  brings  before 
us,  infinitely  better  than  a  more  polished  and 
elaborate  diction  would  do,  a  distinct  and  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  comforts  which  were  wont  to 

•  4 
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dieer  his  humble  roo£  I  know  noCy  incfeedp 
where,  in  so  short  a  compass,  can  be  fisundy 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Eoglidi  poedy, 
io  warm  and  heart-felt  an  expression  of  do- 
mestic ease  and  relaxation. 


Home's  home»  altho'  it  reached  be 
Thro'  wet  and  dirt  and  night ;  the'  heartily 

I  welcomed  waS|  yet  something  still, 

Methinks,  was  wanting  to  fulfil 

Content's  odd  appetite :  no  cheer, 
Say  I,  so  good  as  that  which  meets  me  here, 

Here,  here  at  home  :  not  that  my  board 
I  find  with  quainter,  richer  dainties  stor'd; 

No,  my  high  welcome  all  in  this 

Cheap  simple  word  presented  is. 

My  Home;  a  word  so  dearly  sweet, 
That  all  variety  in  it  I  meet. 

When  I'm  abroad,  my  joys  are  so. 
And  therefore  th^y  to  me  seem  strangers  too : 

I  may  salute  them  lovingly. 

But  must  not  too  familiar  be ; 

Some  ceremonious  points  there  are 
Which  me  firom  pleasure's  careless  freedom  bar. 
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But  Home,  sweet  Home>  releaseth  me 
FVom  anxious  joys,  into  the  liberty 

Of  unsolicitous  delight ; 

Which  howsoever  mean  and  slight, 

By  being  absolutely  free 
Enthrones  me  in  Contentment's  monarchy. 

To  this  poem  on  the  blessmgs  of  his  own 
fire-side,  the  last  which  I  purpose  selecting  from 
the  works  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  I  shall  now  annex^ 
as  in  some  degree  accordant  with  the  subject  of 
homefelt  happiness,  here  so  strikingly  illustrated^ 
a  few  Sonnets  from  my  own  pen,  the  offipring 
of  feelings  and  circumstances  of  no  unusual  oc- 
currence in  the  routine  of  social  and  domestic 
life. 
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SONNET  L 

WOMAN.  • 

Whsn  burnt  the  Sun  on  his  meridian  hdght. 
No  friend  has  he  to  share  the  lonely  hour, 
Tilly  as  he  joumtes  near  his  western  bcmer. 

Her  step  in  meekness  doth'd  and  dewy  ligb^ 

Forth  comes  the  Moon  in  modest  beauty  bagbt. 
Her  voice  the  loye-lttte»  and  her  breath  thefloncrs 
His  heart  is  touch'd,  he  feels  the  tender  power* 

Owns  her  mild  reign,  and  yields  to  her  the  night. 

So  glare  the  fervors  that  around  the  brows 
Of  lonely  youth  a  fiery  splendour  leave, 

Till  Woman  comes,  to  whisper  blameless  vows. 
And  bid  the  heart  its  perfect  bliss  receive : 
To  her  we  owe  that  of  life's  race,  the  close 
Breathes  the  still  sweetness  of  a  moonlight  eve. 

*  Written  in  a  lady*!  album. 
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SONNET  U. 
TO  MRS  DRAKE, 

ON   THX  AMNIVSRSART  OF   OUR  MAARJAGB. 

Omcs  more  the  mora  returns  with  joyous  brow. 
The  smiling,  morn,  that  by  my  shelt'ring  side 
Placed  thee  a  modest  and  contented  bride> 

That  made  me  happy,  and  still  finds  me  so ! 

HerCi  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  ease, 

Blest  with  thy  love,  thy  approbation  blest, 
A  cheerful  mansion  and  a  mind  at  rest, 

With  books,  with  leisure,  and  the  wish  to^  please. 

Be  it  our  task,  our  grateful  task,  to  rear 

The  cherub  boy,  still  prattling  in  our  ear. 

To  deeds  of  virtue  ;  may  he  so  be  taught. 

That  he  shall  feel,  and  value  as  he  ought. 

Beyond  all  other  boons  to  mankind  given, 

A  stainless  conscience,  and  the  smile  of  heaven ! 

September  8.  1810. 
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SONNET  IIL 

TO  MRS.  DRAKE. 

Romantic  Denrent !  since  to  thy  wild  diora^ 
Near  Matlock's  tufted  rodu  and  mineral  celb. 

The  bridal  partner  of  my  breast  I  bore. 

And  scaled  thy  fringed  slopes,  and  trod  thy  dells» 

Four  years  have  fled  i    To  these  sweet  scenes  once 
more 

We  will  return ;  what  time  the  sun-light  dwells 

Reclined  on  wood,  or  stream,  or  mountain  hoar 
At  eve,  and  sound  the  distant  village  bells : 

There,  as  we  wander  with  our  blithesome  boy. 
Where  Derwent's  desultory  torrents  roar, 

Pleas*d  shall  we  own  the  fears  that  erst  our  joy 
Could  temper  in  its  bud,  are  felt  no  more : 

Happy,  my  Love,  that  each  succeeding  day 

Has  fix'd  that  joy,  but  chas'd  the  fears  away ! 

September  8  •  1811* 
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SONNET  IV.* 

TO  MRS.  DRAKE. 

Ah  me !  what  days  of  sorrow  and  complaint, 
What  fever*d  nights,  by  sleep  or  ease  unblest, 
What  dread  convulsions  threat'ning  to  arrest 

The  faU'ring  heart-pulse,  tremulous  and  faint. 

What  pangs  that  mock  the  power  of  wor^  to  paint. 
Have  worn  this  frame,  since  last,  in  sweet  smiles 

drest, 
Retum'd  our  nuptial  mom,  and  swelled  eadi 
breast 

With  love  and  joy  which  no  pale  fear  might  taint ! 

For  health  once  more  this  faded  cheek  reluming. 
For  hope  soft-stealing  on  my  anxious  view. 

For  spirits  bland  their  former  seat  resuming, 
To  Mercy  throned,  flow  forth  my  thanks  anew  I 

And  next,  my  Love,  for  care  thy  nights  consuming. 
For  countless  aid,  to  thee  this  verse  be  due  ! 

Septembers.  ISl^. 

*  Written  after  the  author  had  slowly  reoorered  fixm  a 
violent  spasmodic  a£G^on  of  the  heart. 
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SONNET  y. 

TO  ICRS.  DRAKE. 

*<  Hops  comes  to  all :"  so  sang  the  bard  .^^hh^. 

In  strains  that  glow  with  fire,  and  breathe  of 
heaven; 
And  lo  I  athwart  the  shades  that  changefiil  TEoie 

Hath  o'er  our  fields  of  sun-shine  darkly  drtven. 
Steals  ftom  her  laughing  eye  yon  beams  of  light ; 

Yes,  in  kind  mercy  to  our  prayers  are  given 
These  cherubs  sweet,  and  these,  ere  sinks  our  night. 

Shall  soften  and  shall  cheer  the  gloom  of  even : 

These,  when  the  stream  of  years  hath  lapsed  away, 
Dimm'd  the  shrunk  eye,  and  tum'd  our  tresses  gray. 
Shall  many  a  blessing  round  our  dwelling  shed  ; 
These,  where  the  pale  moon  gleams  our  reliques 

nigh, 
Trace  our  past  love  with  many  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 
And  bathe  with  frequent  tears  our  lonely  bed. 

September  S.  ISIS. 

•  MUton. 
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SONNET  VI. 

ON    RBCBIVING     FROM     YORK    A    PROFILE     OF    MT 
MOTHER,  IN  THE  91  ST  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE. 

YeS|  these  are  features  which  I  must  revere 
And  love,  whilst  life  shall  last,  and  thought  shall 

flow; 
Features  whicli  bid  in  their  prime  freshness  glow 

Scenes  of  my  youthful  home,  that  now  appear. 

Through  the  long  vista  of  each  distant  year. 
Fair  as  the  hues  which  live  in  yon  bright  bow 
Spanning  the  arch  of  heaven  1     Features  that 
bestow 

Thoughts  of  parental  love,  how  fond,  how  dear  ! 

My  mother  !  Time  hath  blanch'd  thy  tresses  gray, 
Nor  with  its  wonted  lustre  gleams  thine  eye ; 

But  spared,  in  mercy  spar'd,  thy  mental  day. 
Nor  touch'd  one  chord  that  bids  the  heart  reply ; 

Dear  God  !  how  shall  I  with  due  fervor  pay 
Thanks  meet  for  this  great  boon,  ere  yet  I  die ! 
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Of  the  following  stanzas  I  ha^e  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  very 
young  friend,  in  whose  welfiune  I  fisel  deeply  in- 
terested. 

They  would  not,  however,  have  been  inserted 
in  these  pages,  had  I  not  thought  them  pos- 
sessed of  some  claim  to  i^probation  totally  in- 
dependent of  any  bias  in  their  bvoar  which, 
from  relationship  or  personal  aflfection,  I  migfat 
be  conceived  to  entertain  for  them. 

TO 

NATHAN  DRAKE,  M.D., 

ON    READING    HIS    NARRATIVE    ENTITLED    "  THE 

VALLEY  OF   THE   RYE," 

1. 

O !  THAT  once  more,  sweet  Rivaulx !  I  could  view 
Thy  ruin*d  abbey  venerably  gray, 
Just  as  the  setting  sun,  with  fond  adieu, 
Flung  o'er  thine  ivy'd  walls  his  parting  ray ; 
That,  gazing  on  the  spot,  I  then  might  say, 
**  Beneath  this  sacred  turf  there  lie  interred 
'<  The  bones  of  many,  mightiest  in  their  day:'* 
And  musing  thus,  methought  the  scene  recurr'd. 
And  pensive  strains  arose,  more  sad  than  night's 
sweet  bird. 
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2. 

They  ceased,  and  all  was  still,  except  the  breeze 
That  swept  o'er  moss-grown  tower  and  mould'ring 

stone, 
And  whistled  thro'  some  hollow  leafless  trees 
That  grew  alike  forsaken  and  alone : 
And  now  and  then,  by  fits,  a  sullen  moan 
Would  seem  to  issue  from  the  cavem'd  ground 
Where  rest  the  dead ;  and  oft,  in  gentlest  tone. 
Responsive  echoed  that  worn  pile  around. 
Of  falling  waters  near,  a  soft  and  gurgling  sound. 


3. 

But  hark !  the  same  melodious  notes  once  more 
Returning,  fill  me  with  a  pleasing  dread, 
As  sepulchres  and  tombs  slow  murmuring  o'er. 
They  breathe  a  requiem  for  the  hallow*d  dead : 
Again  they  vanish'd,  and  I  fondly  said, 
^'  O  ever  shall  this  spot  be  held  most  dear, 
^'  For  old  and  blind  the  minstrel  hither  led, 
*^  Waked  his  lorn  harp ;  —  e'en  now  that  harp  I 
hear, 
**  And  loved  Lluellyn's  lay  still  lingers  on  mine  ear." 


VOL.  II. 
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No.  XVIII. 

No  doud 
Of  anger  ihallffeniiin;  Imt  peace  auured 
And  reGoncilement. 

Milton. 

No  time  was  lost  on  the  port  of  Sludnq>eare  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution.  *  The  next 
morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  London,  having 
previously  requested  of  M()ntchensey»  that 
Helen,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  had 
influenced  him  with  regard  to  Hubert,  might 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  his  journey. 
He  passed  through  Stratford,  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
to  whom,  as  being  greatly  attached  to  Helen, 
he  communicated  his  views  and  wishes,  accom- 

*  Tlut  Shakspetre**  influence  with  his  noble  friends  South- 
ampton and  Pembroke,  and  through  them  with  the  ministers  of 
the  day,  was  adequate  to  effecting  what  I  have  attributed  to 
his  interference,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  especially  when 
it  is  considered,  that  Jamet  liimself  was,  at  this  period,  proud 
of  being  thought  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  poet  of  Macbeth. 
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panied  him  to  town,  anxious  not  only  fin*  the 
happiness  of  her  young  friend,  but  apprehensive 
lest  her  Other's  exertions,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  Should  be  too  much  for  his  atrei^Ch. 

His  first  object  on  reaching  the  capital  was 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  Liord  SoutbamptoD, 
who  had  formerly,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
been  intimate  with  the  Nevilles,  and.  had  used 
what  little  interest  he  possessed  with  Elizabeth 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond.  Hh 
Lordship  was  now,  however,  high  in  favour 
with  King  James ;  so  fiur  back  as  the  4th  ^cf 
June  1610,  he  had  officiated  as  carver  at  tin 
magnificent  festival  which  was  given  in  honour 
of  young  Henry's  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  but  two  years  before  the 
present  period,  namely  in  the  July  of  1613,  he 
had  entertained  his  Majesty  at  his  house  in  the 
New  Forest,  whither  he  had  returned  from  an 
expedition  to  the  continent,  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  Since  then  he  had  been  pres^it  widi 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  at  the  siege^of 
Rees,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Cleve,  and  was,  at  tbe 
time  of  thb  visit  c^  our  poet  to  die  metropolis, 
in  the  full  zenith  of  his  reputation,  both  as  a 
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courtier  and  a  patron  of  literature.  His  affection 
for  ISiakspeare  was  well  known  to  be  almost 
unbounded,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the 
very  extraordinary  narrative  which  the  poiet 
had  to  communicate,  he  pledged  himself  to  do 
all  in  his  power  not  only  to  ascertain  the  &te 
of  Raymond  Neville,  but  to  procure,  if  possible^ 
an  ample  pardon  both  for  the  fiither,  and  ibr 
him  whom  there  was  every  reason  to  sujqpose  his 
son. 

With  this  view,  having  previously  ascertained 
from  Shakspeare's  enquiries  that  the  house 
through  which  Simon  Fraser  had  been  wont  to 
receive  his  salary  for  the  education  of  Hubert, 
knew  nothing  further  of  what  had  become  of 
Neville,  than  that  when  they  last  heard  of  him, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  at  Paris,  his  Lordship 
immediately  wrote  to  the  English  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  or  rather 
of  the  Regent  Mary  de  Medicis;  requesting 
that  he  would  instantly  make  every  search 
which  the  government  and  the  police  would 
allow  him  to  institute,  in  order  to  discover  if 
Raymond  Neville,  whom  he  mentioned  as  having 
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formerly  been  his  friend,  were  still  in  beings 
and  under  what  circumstances. 

The  result  of  this  application  was,  that  in  a 
few  weeks  Lord  Southampton  received  inform- 
ation, that  Neville,  of  whose  existence  he  had 
long  despaired,  had  been  discovered  in  a  prison 
in  the  French  metropolis,  having  been  confined 
there  better  than  two  years  for  debt ;  an  event 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  was  recol** 
lected  that  his  estates  in  England  had  been 
confiscated,  and  that,  in  all  probabili^,  the 
uncertain  profession  of  arms  had  been  his  sole 
source  of  revenue. 

As  the  charge  of  a  treasonable  correspond* 
ence,  however,  had  never  been  substantiated 
against  Raymond  Neville,  it  was  no  difficult 
task  on  the  part  of  Lord  Southampton,  con* 
sidering  the  length  of  time  his  firiend  had  been 
a  sufierer,  to  influence  James  in  his  favour ;  nor 
was  his  Majesty's  inclination  to  mercy  not  a 
litde  strengthened  when  he  learnt  the  extra- 
ordinary particulars  connected  with  the  fiite  of 
the  exile,  and  that  Shakspeare  too^  for  whom 
he  professed  the  highest  admiration,  was  yet 

T  S 
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more  interested  than  e^en  his-Loitbhip  in  dw 
success  of  the  suit.  He  granted,  therefore^  and 
widi  great  good  will,  a  fidl  pardon  to  both  the 
father  and  the  son,  with  an  entire  restotation  of 
properly  to  the  former.  The  esctension  of 
taatjj  however,  to  the  wild  associates  with 
whom  Hubert  had  been  connected,  was  a  pro- 
positicm  which  demanded  further  consideration ; 
but,  zSoBT  weighing  all  the  circumstanoes  of  dw 
case^  and  more  espedalljr  the  fiict  that  they  had 
ktely  assmned  a  character  little  di£Mng  firom 
that  of  common  deer-stalkers,  an  offence  then 
viewed  in  a  somewhat  too  venial  light,  and  that 
many  of  them  were  very  young  men,  and  some 
even  related  to  families  of  distinction  in  the 
country,  this  also  was  in  a  few  days  assented  to^ 
under  the  implied  condition  of  instant  and  total 
diqpersion. 

Nothing  more,  therefore,  was  now  requisite 
than  to  make  arrangements  for  the  liquidatkm 
of  the  debts  of  tlie  elder  Neville,  a  business 
which,  under  the  reversion  of  the  attainder,  was 
speedily  effected.  Letters  were  then  writtai 
to  the  prisoner,   both   by   Southampton    and 
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Shakspeare,  aad  forwarded  altmg  vtth  the  gntp 
cious  act  of  the  English  Monarch,  to  our  AiOr 
bassador  at  Paris. 

During  these  negotiations,  which  Dccessariljr 
occupied  several  weeks^  Shakspeare  with.  luB 
daughter  Susanna  resided  in  the  house  of  bis 
tenant  John  Robinson,  neat  the  Wardrobe  in 
Blacktriars,  property  which  the  poet  bad  put?- 
chased  about  two  years  before.  Hence^  fixnn 
time  to  time,  had  he  written  to  Eustace  MonU 
chensey,  stating  minutely  the  progress  whi^ 
Lord  Southampton  and  himself  had  made  in 
the  task  they  had  undertaken.  As  soon^  how- 
ever, as  the  last  despatches  had  been  forwarded 
to  Paris,  Shakspeare,  at  the  particular  desire  of 
his  friend  Eustace,  set  off- for  Wyebume  Hall) 
having  previously  requested  in  their  joint  names, 
in  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Nevill^ 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  England,  be 
would,  without  stopping  a  day  in  the  metropolii^ 
hasten  into  Derbyshire. 

The  time,  however,  had    passed   pleasantly 

with  our  poet  during  his  residence  in  London, 

His  friends  there,    and    no   man    had    more, 

flocked  round  him  with  the  heartiest  greetings 
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and  delight  With  his  kteyMfotts^  Hemjrng^ 
Burbage,  and  Condell,  he  spent  nuiny  happj 
hours,  not  only  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars^ 
but  at  their  respective  houses  in  St.  Mary's^ 
Aldennanbury,  Holywell  Street,  Shoreditdiy 
and  Fulham,  where  the  recollection  of  the 
numerous  very  curious  circumstances  and 
events,  both  jocular  and  serious,  which  had 
chequered  their  dramatic  career,  furnished  an 
almost  inexhaustible  fund  for  conversatioii. 
But,  above  all,  was  he  gratified  in  again  min- 
gling with  his  old  associates  in  the  literary  and 
poetical  world,  with  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Selden,  Carew,  Donne,  and  many  others,  at 
the  Mermaid  in  Comhill.  This  celebrated 
Club  held  several  full  and  extra  meetings  on 
his  account,  and  here  were  once  more  resumed 
those  lively  and  interesting  "  i^dt-combats,**  of 
which  Beaumont  several  years  after,  in  his 
letter  to  Jonson  from  the  country,  says. 

What  things  have  we  seen. 
Done  at  the  Mermaid!  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came. 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 
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It  was  on  the  night  previous  to  Shakspeare's 
departure  from  London,  that  he  and  Ben 
Jonson,  having  left  the  Mermaid  together,  at 
a  somewhat  late  hour,  the  conversation  na- 
turally turned  upon  the  friends  whom  the 
former  was  about  to  revisit.  Ben  had  been 
much  struck,  as  we  have  seen,  both  with  the 
manners  and  appearance  of  Helen  Montchen- 
sey,  on  his  late  trip  to  Stratford,  and  now  learn- 
ing from  Shakspeare,  that  owing  to  the  late  train 
of  events,  there  would,  in  all  probability,  sooa 
be  a  marriage  feast  at  Wyebume,  "  Body  of 
me,  my  dear  Will,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  took 
his  parting  leave  of  the  poet,  "  an  there  be  a 
wedding  at  the  Hall,  you  shall  see  me  among 
the  guests.  Tell  Master  Montchensey,  there- 
fore, with  my  kind  affections,  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  his  invitation,  and  that  should  he  give 
away  his  bonny  Helen  this  autumn,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  grace  the  nuptials.'' 

After  spending  a  day  or  two  at  New-Place 
on  his  route,  Shakspeare  was  received  at  Wye- 
bume with  the  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  plea- 
sure. Montchensey  had  passed,  indeed,  during 
the  absence  of  his  friend,  a  hurried  and  an 
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anxious  time,  nor  was  Helen,  tbongh  ignonuit 
of  the  precise  object  of  Shakspeare's  ezpeditku 
to  town,  scarcely  less  uneasy  or  apprehensive; 
for  she  could  not  but  infer  from  what  had  fidlen 
under  her  observation  previous  to  the  poet's 
departure^  and  fit)m  what  had  since  casually^ 
and  almost  unconsciously  dropped    from    her 
Cither's  lips,  during  his  moments  of  abstraction, 
that  something  of  essential  importance  both  to 
his  happiness,  and  to  that  of  Hubert's  and  her 
own,  hung  in  the  balance.     Her  cmly  solaoe^ 
in  fact,  had  been  that  of  unboscnning  her  sor- 
rows to  her  beloved  friend  Agnes  Clifford,  to 
whom  she  sent  a  minute  account  of  all  that  had 
happened    since   their  visit  to  Stratford,   inti* 
mating  a  wish  at  the  same  time  that,  should 
circumstances  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect, 
Agnes  would  pay  her  annual  visit  at  the  Hall, 
whilst  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  yet  with  them. 

Under  this  state  of  painful  uncertainty  at 
Wyebume,  whilst  Montchensey  was  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Neville,  and  Helen  knew 
not  what  to  hope  or  dread,  the  cheerful  coun- 
tenance and  engaging  conversation  of  Shak- 
speare  proved  a  cordial  to  their  hearts.      He 
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took)  indeed)  an  early  opportunity  of  whisper- 
ing to  Helen,  without  entering  further  into  the 
affiiir,  that  in  a  few  days  he  trusted  all  would 
be  well,  both  at  the  hall  and  in  the  cottage* 
With  Hubert,  however,  he  deemed  it  necessary 
in  one  particular  at  least,  to  be  more  explicit^ 
for  he  had  his  pardon,  and  that  of  his  associates 
in  his  charge,  and  he  much  wished,  that  before 
Raymond  Neville  could  reach  Wyebume,  the 
dispersion  of  these  freebooters  could  be  effected. 
Simon  Fraser,  he  understood,  had  been  re- 
peatedly with  Montchensey  during  his  absence) 
and  had  told  him  that  Hubert,  who  often  called 
at  the  cottage,  was,  he  believed,  seriously  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  bring  over 
his  companions  to  a  subserviency  to  his  views 
and  wishes,  a  piece  of  information  which  induced 
Shakspeare,  the  morning  following  his  arrival 
at  the  Hall,  to  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  good 
old  man.  He  found  Simon  and  his  wife,  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  at  the  sudden  end  en-^ 
tire  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  their  dear  cfaild^  as 
they  fondly  termed  Hubert  Gray,  and  ready 
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almost  to  worship  their  friend  Shakspeaie  at 
the  author  of  so  blessed  a  change. 

<^  My  worthy  friends,"  exclaimed  the  poe^ 
endeavouring  to  moderate  thdr  too  waim  ex- 
pressions of  acknowledgment,  ^  thank  not  me^ 
but  Him  of  whom  I  am  the  humblest  of  instru- 
ments ;  and  recollect  I  beseech  you,  that  it  is 
for  one  whom  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  son  of  my  dear  and  long^lost  companion, 
that  I  have  been  making  these  eflforts." 

The  words  **  God  bless  you  I"  had  just  es- 
caped the  lips  of  the  grey-haired  minstrel,  as 
about  to  reply,  when  the  door  of  the  room 
opening,  there  stood  before  them  Hubert  Gray. 
An  exclamation  of  rapture  and  astonishment 
burst  from  the  youth  on  beholding  Shakspeare, 
and  the  next  moment,  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  bard,  he  took  his  hand,  and  with  a 
look  in  which  the  deepest  anxiety  was  painted, 
he  faintly  uttered,  ^*  And  have  you  found  my 
parents  ?' 

<<  Dearest  Hubert !"  replied  the  poet,  raising 
him  fix>m  the  ground,  whilst  tears  started  in  his 
eyes,    *'  I  would  I  could   this  moment    fully 
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gratify  your  heart ;  but  I  can,  however,  venture 
to  say,  that  a  few  days,  a  very  few  days,  will 
now,  I  think,  decide  the  question,  and  I  do 
trust  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  son,  and  as  preparatofy  to  the  dis- 
closure we  are  looking  forward  to,  I  present 
you  with  this,  a  full  pardon  from  our  most 
gracious  sovereign  for  yourself  and  your  asso- 
ciates, who  are  prepared,  I  hope,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  royal  mercy  with  pi*omptitude  and 
thankfulness." 

^*  With  that  generous  enthusiasm,  my  noble 
fiiend,"  returned  Hubert,  <^  which  is  sometimes 
foimd  to  burn  with  a  pure  and  intense  flame  in 
the  breasts  even  of  the  most  lawless,  these  men 
have  agreed  to  sacrifice  their  predatory  habits 
for  the  wel&re  of  their  leader,  and  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  on  the  sight  of  this  instrument,  im- 
mediately disperse ;  and  though  their  wants  and 
mode  of  life  have  been  such  as  do  not  easily 
accord  with  the  regular  and  even  current  of 
society,  I  am  convinced  their  re-union  is  not  to 
be  apprehended,  influenced  as  I  know  they  will 
be,  not  merely  by  the  consciousness  of  the  sig- 
nal vengeance  which  may  follow  any  contempt 
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of  this  remarkable  act  of  leniencj,  but  by  the 
honourably-^lt  necessity  of  preserving  their 
good  faith.'' 

<<  Hasten  then,  my  dear  son,"  cried  the  poet, 
anxious  to  escape  ircMn  the  reiterated  exclam- 
ations of  gratitude  which  now  burst  finrth  fiom 
the  lips  of  both  Hubert  and  his  fester  parents, 
^  hasten  to  arrange  this  business  with  those 
whom  I  am  now  happy  to  term  your  late  asso- 
ciates, and  returning  hither  as  soon  as  possible^ 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  attend  me  at  the 
Hall  at  a  moment's  notice."  Saying  this,  and 
repeatedly  acknowledging  by  his  looks  the  bless- 
ings which  followed  his  footsteps,  he  hurried 
from  the  cottage  and  its  kind-hearted  inhabit- 
ants, rejoicing  that  he  had  it  now  in  his  power 
to  tell  Eustace  Montchensey  that  Hubert  Gray 
was  no  longer  a  companion  and  chief  of  fi'ee- 
booters. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  fourth  day  after 
this  meeting  at  the  cottage  of  Simon  Fraser, 
that  as  the  family  at  the  Hall  were  walking  in 
one  of  the  home  plantations,  Peter  came  with 
information,  that  a  gentleman  was  just  arrived 
as  if  from  a  long  journey,  and  had  asked  to 
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speak  with  Master  Shak^ware.  "  Show  him  into 
thfi  library,"  cried  Montchoisey  in  evident  ogi- 
Ution,  whilst  Shakspeare  glancing  a  s^ificant 
look  at  his  friend,  hastened  after  the  servant. 

It  il  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  after  what  has 
been  made  known  to  the  reader,  that  this  person 
was  Raymond  Neville.  "Die  two  long  g^urated 
friends  embraced  each  other  under  emodons 
which  would  not  for  some  time  allow  either  of 
them  to  speak.  At  length  Neville,  collecting  him- 
self as  it  were  with  paintui  effiirt,  exclaimed  in  a 
hurried  tone,  and  with  a  look  in  which  fear  and 
hope  were  nearly  equally  blended,  "  Is  Hubert 
Gray  —  is  my  son  alive  f" 

"  He  is,  and  well  I"  returned  Shakspeare, 
"  and,  let  me  add,  that  the  question  you  have 
just  asked,  has  afforded  me  nearly  as  much 
pleasure  as  even  you  can  derive  frtMU  the  reply." 
And  here  he  entered  into  a  fuller  detail  than 
he  had  done  in  his  letter  to  his  friend,  of  what 
had  occurred  both  in  the  family  of  Montchensey 
and  of  Simon  Fraser,  in  consequence  of  the 
profound  mystery  which  he,  Neville,  had  pre- 
served with  r^anl  both  to  hu  own  exiateoM 
and  the  parentage  of  Huberts  painlin^  mBtnmg 
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colours,  what  had  been,  and  still  were,  the  dan- 
ger and  the  suflferings  of  his  son,  of  his  sister, 
and  of  Montchensey.  As  soon  as  he  had 
briefly  done  this,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  ordering 
the  servant  to  tell  his  master  that  they  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  immediately.  <<  Excuse  me^" 
he  continued,  ^*  for  thus  hurrying  you  into  the 
presence  of  Montchensey,  but  I  am  desirous,  as 
he  is  i^prised  of  your  arriyal,  and  anxious  for 
admission,  that  he  should  be  relieved  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  torture  of  susp^ise.** 

At  this  moment,  and  as  Neville  was  about  to 
enquire  fiirther  after  his  sister,  Montchensey 
entered,  and  Shakspeare,  pointing  to  the  former 
as  he  advanced,  and  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  "  The  father  of  Hubert  Gray  !"  he  took 
a  hand  of  each  and  united  them.  ^<  May  Hea- 
ven bless  you  both,"  he  continued,  *^as  this 
shall  prove  a  pledge  of  lasting  union  !" 

The  solemnity  of  the  appeal  was  such  as 
might  have  influenced  men  much  less  inclined 
to  reconcilement  than  were  Eustace  Montchen- 
sey and  Raymond  Neville ;  tlie  former,  indeed, 
had  discovered  his  error  almost  immediately 
after  its  commission,  but,   though   thoroughly 
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repentant  of  the  deed,  incidents  had  followed  in 
its  train  which  had  ever  since  robbed  him  of  all 
peace  of  mind  ;  whilst  the  latter,  owing  to  a  sin- 
gular combination  of  circumstances,  had  re- 
mained totally  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of 
Montchensey's  attack  upon  him,  until  a  casual 
mention  of  it  in  the  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  from  Shakspeare,  suddenly  unveiled 
the  truth,  and  placed  before  him  the  folly  and 
enormity  of  his  conduct,  which,  by  suffering  the 
malignant  passion  of  revenge  to  sway  his  breast, 
had  deprived  him  of  an  early  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  and  had,  as  its  bitter  con- 
sequence, plunged  not  only  himself  and  his 
imagined  betrayer,  but  his  sister  and  his  son, 
into  countless  misery  and  distress. 

When,  therefore,  Montchensey,  recalling  to 
his  recollection  his  disastrous  mistake,  began  to 
implore  the  forgiveness  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  latter  instantly  interrupted  him  by  saying 
<<  Seek  not  forgiveness  from  me,  my  dear  Eustace, 
who  have  much  more  reason  to  ask  it  from 
yourself."  "  Indeed ! "  cried  the  astonished 
Montchensey,  "  in  what  way  ?  for  I  had  ever 
thought  you  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
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and  this  assertion,  1  confess,  exdtes  my  wonder 
even  more  than  did  your'sudden  and  imacooiint- 
able  disiqppearance  immediately  after  our  last 
unhappy  meeting." 

"  Yon  shall  judge  for  yourselves,  my  friends," 
replied  Neville^  *<  for  I  will  unbosom  myself 
unto  you  without  reserve.  Your  past  sufierings, 
Eustace,  call  for  th^avoWal;  and  the  unparelleled 
ejcertions  of  our  great  benefactor  here,  as  amiable 
in  his  virtues  as  he  is  onequalled  in  his  talents, 
have  a  like  demand  upon  my  coilfidence." 

"  Thou  hast  not  forgotten,  friend  Neville,  I 
perceive,"  said  the  poet  smiling,  "  thy  wonted 
love  for  panegyric ;  but  proceed,  I  pr}'thee,  with 
thy  narrative,  and  let  us  hear  by  what  marvel- 
lous means,  by  what  wizard  art,  thou  wert  able, 
lodged  as  it  were  in  the  arms  of  death,  to  vanish 
from  aU  eyes,  to  escape  from  all  enquiry." 

"  You  will  doubtless  recollect,  my  friends,** 
continued  Neville,  **  the  charge  so  falsely  and 
so  maliciously  brought  against  me  during  the 
last  campaign  of  Essex  in  Ireland,  a  charge 
which,  owing  to  circumstances  springing  from 
my  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  daughter  of 
Tyrone,  admitted  of  so  plausible  a  colouring,  as 
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to  close  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  then  irritated  by 
the  failure  of  the  etxpedition,  to  all  represent* 
ations  in  my  iavour.  In  shorty  I  was  compelled 
to  fly  for  my  life ;  but  wishing,  before  I  bade  a 
final  adieu  to  Britain,  to  see  Bertha,  and  to  en*, 
trust  her  with  the  care  of  my  child,  I  came 
hither,  though  imder  the  most  imminent  risk  of 
detection,  and  contrived  through  the  agency  of 
two  fiuthful  servants,  who  followed  me:  cautious^ 
ly,  and  by  agreement,  firom  Ireland,  and  were 
natives  of  the  country^  to  apprise  Bertha  of  my 
situation^  and  to  appoint  li  day  and  hour  for  our 
meedng. 

<<  So  closely,  indeed,  was  I  pursued  by  mine 
enemies,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  wretch 
who  had  formerly  addressed  my  sister,  that  I 
did  not  dare  to  make  myself  known  even  to 
Simon  Fraser,  though  assured  of  his  fidelity, 
lest  I  should  bring  ruin  upon  his  head.  A* 
similar  motive,  together  with  the  circumstance 
that  I  knew  you  not  personally,  whilst  I  was 
moreover  aware  that  you  diflfered  widely  firom 
me  in  politics,  induced  a  similar  resolution  with 
regard  to  yourself. and  has  laid,  in. fact)  the 
foundation  of  all  our  mutual  misery. 

u  2 
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^  Think  then,  thus  situated,  thus  dogged, 
it  were^  by  blood-hoonds,  what  most  have  been 
my  feelings,  as  alarmed  by  the  exclamation  of 
Bertha,  who  caUed  outin  terror  the  name  of  her 
husband,  I  beheld  you,  Montchensey,  rushing 
sword  in  hand  upon  me^  and  branding  me  as 
you  came  forward  with  the  name  of  Tillain ! 
The  first  idea  which  flashed  upon  my  mind  was» 
that  you  had  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  my  persecutors,  a  prepossession  which,  on 
recovering  from  the  state  of  insensibility  in 
which  I  had  been  left  by  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  those 
who  then  surrounded  me,  and  who,  I  soon 
learnt,  were  the  officers  of  justice.  They  had 
traced  me,  I  understood,  to  Wyebume,  had 
followed  me  to  the  place  of  interview  with 
Bertha,  and  had  found  me  weltering  in  my 
blood.  Their  first  object,  as  soon  as  th^y  dis- 
covered that  life  was  not  extinct,  had  been  to 
convey  me  to  some  distance  from  Wyebume, 
lest  a  rescue  should  be  attempted.  It  was  here, 
in  a  mean  hovel,  and  in  one  of  the  most  secluded 
glens  of  this  mountainous  district,  that  I  gra- 
dually recovered  my  strength,  though  not  with- 
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out  being  tracked  by  the  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance of  my  Irish  followers.  These  fiuthful 
servants,  or  rather  friends,  as  I  might  more 
properly  term  them,  had,  after  himting  out  my 
place  of  detention,  watched  night  and  day  far 
an  opportunity  of  liberating  me  from  the  fiings 
of  my  gaolers.  They  were  not  able,  however^ 
to  effect  their  purpose,  until  having  recruited 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  me  to  travel,  on 
the  second  day  of  my  removal  from  the  cottage^ 
as  we  were  passing  through  a  wood  towards  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  one  of  the  ibree  officers 
who  attended  me  had  lingered  behind,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  these  brave  fellows, 
wounded,  and  disarmed,  before  his  companions 
could  come  to  his  assistance.  I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  arms  having  been  thrown  to  me  by 
one  of  my  servants,  I  gave  them  every  aid  in 
my  power,  and  we  finally  succeeded,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  in  disabling  our  opponents, 
leaving  them  in  a  state  which  would  at  least 
preclude  them,  for  a  long  time,  from  all  possi- 
bility of  pursuit 

'<  The  first  enquiry  which  I  made  of  my 
liberators,  who  had  remained  for  some  days  at 
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Wyebume  aflm  my  seisur^  ww  as.to  what  hod 
cbccdatedL  there,  rdadve  to  myaelf  uid  Montr 
chensey,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  thou^ 
Ihe  diaai^pearance-o^  the  wounded- man  had  ex.- 
dtedaigKeat  and  genend  surprise,  my  name  had 
not  traiispined,  hushed  up»  as  I  presumed^  by  the 
care  and  caiition,  and,  injunction  of  my  oppo^ 
Mpnft  Tbty  furtheD  told  me^  that  the  grief  and 
lemorsei  of  Montdienst^,  undec  the  firm  per- 
auaaion  that  he  had  slain  the  stranger,  was 
ttporled  to  bo  extreme,  allowing  him  scaice  a 
moment's  peace  night  or  day;  a  piece  of  in- 
fcrmation  which,  at  first,  I  could  not  credit,  so 
unaccountable  did  it  appear  to  me  that  the  man 
who  had  evidently  sought  my  life,  should  feel 
regret  at  the  success  of  his  attempt  Subsequent 
enquiry,  however,  made  not  only  previous  to  my 
leaving  England,  but  for  years  after  reaching  the 
continent,  left  me  no  doubt  as  to  the  feet,  and  I 
now  shudder  to  record,  that  I  enjoyed  a  malig- 
nant spirit  of  revenge  in  employing  every  e£R>rt 
to  prevent  a  knowledge  of  my  existence  ever 
mitigating  the  sufferings  of  my  supposed  be- 
trayer* 

«<  It  was  in  furtherance  of  this  unchristian-like 
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desigDy  that,  when  just  before  my  biddmg  &re- 
well  to  my  native  land,  as  I  then  thought  for 
ever,  I  wished  to  place  my  little  Hubert  under 
the  care  of  Simon  Eraser,  the  pnly  individual 
whom  I  could  then  trust  with  such  ap  office,  I 
represented  him  not  only  as  the  son.  of  a  irien^ 
but  chai:ged  Simon,  as  he  valuedmy  safety,  nay, 
my  very  existence,  never  to  mention  my  name 
in  the  transaction,  nor  even  to  hint  that  he 
knew  I  was  in  being,,  requiring  firom  him  a  pr9* 
mise  to  this  efiect,  under  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred  obligations.  Indeed  by  no  one,  save  this 
faithful  retainer  of  my  father's  house^  my  banker, 
of  whose  silence  I  was  well  assured,  and  my 
friend  Shakspeare  here,  was  I  known  to  be  sur- 
viving ;  and  the  latter,  in  the  only  letter  which 
he  received  from  me  many  years  ago,  was  ^n- 
joined^  under  the  same  plea  of  peirsoo^  security 
to  myself  a  like  degree  of  secrecy,  as  to  the  fact 
of  my  existence.  And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  this  plan  ?  What,  but  in  as  &r  as  it  has  been 
founded  on  implacable,  revenge,  misery  to  my- 
self and  all  my  connections ! " 

^^  For  myself  alone,   Elaymonda"   exclaimed 
jyjbntchi^tisey,  ^^  ^s  deeply  repentant  of  the  errof 
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I  committed^  and  which  may  be  sludy  indeed,  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  misfortunes, 
much  as  I  have  suffered,  I  can  fireely  fbigiye 
you.  But  what  shall  I  say  for  my  poor  Bertha ! 
I  would  fidn  hoipe  you  were  ignorant  that  your 
imaged  death,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  conceived  to  have  taken  plaoe^  was 
the  sole  cause  of  her  affliction?^ 

**  You  do  me  but  justice  in  the  suppodtion,'' 
replied  Neville,  **  for  most  assuredly  had  I  known 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
powerfully  as  I  felt  its  influence  within  me, 
would  have  yielded  to  fraternal  affection;  but 
here,  as  in  every  thing  else  connected  with  this 
disastrous  business,  I  was  destined,  as  a  due 
punishment  for  my  folly,  to  be  the  unconscious 
architect  of  ruin  to  my  own  family;  for  as  nei- 
ther Simon  Fraser,  nor  any  one  in  the  village  of 
Wyebume,  had  the  smallest  idea  of  my  identity 
with  the  wounded  and  missing  stranger,  nor  any 
certain  information  with  regard  to  the  nature  or 
cause  of  my  sister's  indisposition,  tiie  whole 
transaction,  indeed,  and  its  melancholy  conse- 
quences, being,  for  obvious  reasons,  concealed 
as  much  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the 
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Hall,  I  had  only  a  vague,  and  that  a  mistaken, 
idea  of  Bertha's  malady,  which  was  attributed 
by  Fraser,  and,  as  I  understood,  by  the  whole 
of  the  neighbourhood,  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
her  lord." 

"  The  history  of  yourself  and  your  brother- 
in-law,  niy  friend,"  remarked  Shak>^are,  ad- 
dressing Neville,  "  hold&  out  a  striking  exempli- 
fication of  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence ; 
for  whilst  indulging  the  implacability  of  your 
disposition,  you  have  lieen  unconsciously  re- 
commending the  poisoned  chalice  to  your  own 
lips  I  whilst,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  misguided 
fiiry  of  Montchensey,  and  bis  unworthy  sus- 
picions of  his  lady,  have  been  followed,  on  his 
part,  by  domestic  infliction  of  the  heaviest  kind, 
and  by  years  of  protracted  remorse  !  But  you 
have  yet  to  tell  us,  Raymond,"  continued  tlie 
poet,  "  what  befel  you  after  your  escape  to 
France,  and  how  it  has  happened  that,  notwith- 
standing such  numbers  of  your  countrymen 
must  have  visited  that  kingdom,  during  the  long 
period  of  your  exile  there,  you  have  never  been 
rect^nised." 

"  Sick  of  the  world,"  rejoined  Neville^  "aiid 
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anxious  only  to  fly  from  all  probabilhy  of 
cognkicHi,  I  immediately  entiered  ii|to  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who^  although 
the  friend  and  firm  ally  of  Elizabeth,  was  inter- 
ested in  my  behalf  through  the  mediation  of 
Sully,  to  whom  I  had  been  well  known  during 
a  former  residence  in  Paris,  and  who,  convinced 
of  my  innocence,  favoured  my  vi^ws,  and  sent 
me  to  a  distant  colony,  where  first  in  a  military, 
and  afterwards  in  a  civil  capacity,  I  passed  the 
greater  part  of  my  exile,  regularly  remitting 
through  a  confidential  medium,  such  a  portion 
of  my  salary  as  I  conceived  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  my  child.     The  death  of  Henry, 
however,  in  1610,  deprived  me  of  this  situation, 
and,  of  course,  of  all  the  resources  connected 
with  it,  and  returning  soon  afterwards  to  Paris, 
I  gradually  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
finally  into  a  prison." 

Montchensey  was  about  to  make  some  com- 
ment on  this  detail,  when  Peter  entering,  in- 
formed Shakspeare,  with  a  significant  look,  that 
one  wished  to  speak  with  him  in  the  breakfiist- 
room.  Here,  in  fact,  the  poet  found  his  young 
friend  Hubert  Gray,  to  whom,  on  the  arrival  of 
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NeviUoy  he  bad  contrived  inatantly  to  despatch 
the  £EMth6il  old  groom,  uUimating  a  wish  to  see 
him.  immediately  at  the  Hall,  an  errand  which 
Peter  undertook  with  pecaliar  alacrity  and  good 
will,  for  Hubert  had  been  a  great  favourite  with 
him,  and,  indeed,  with  the  whole  household. 

The  astonishment,  the  eager  and  ahnost 
breathless  emotion,  with  which  this  enthusiastic 
young  man  listened  to  Shakspeare's  account  of 
his  father  and  his  father's  house,  more  especially 
when  the  poet  concluded  by  informing  him  that 
he  was  then  under  the  same  roof  with  his  parent, 
it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  delineate.  It  was, 
indeed,  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  pre- 
vent him  instantly  rushing,  in  the  first  wild 
tumult  of  delight,  into  his  father's  presence. 
"  Spare,  Hubert,"  he  exclaimed,  **  spare  the 
feelings  of  your  parent ;  he  is  not  yet  aware  of 
your  being  in  the  house,  and,  totally  unpre- 
pared as  he  is,  a  sudden  disclosure  might  be  too 
much  for  a  frame  weakened  by  anxiety,  fatigue, 
and  long  imprisonment.  Suffer  me  to  precede 
you,  though  but  for  a  few  minutes."  He  then 
hastened  to  the  library,  and  briefly  announced 
to  his  friend  Neville,  that  Hubert  was  waiting 
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for  admisrioiu  'Maatxhamesy  and  Shakqpeue 
then  almost  immediatdiy  afterwards  qaitted  ths 
apartment,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  the  fiither 
and  son  were  locked  in  each  others  arms  1 


{To  be 
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"  Farewell,"  great  Bard  !   rare  gift  to  mortal  n 
Wbich  earth  ne'er  saw  before,  nor  e'er  «r3l 


again! 


Wh» 


I 


It  was  not  until  afler  a  considerable  time  had 
been  left  for  the  indulgence  of  emotions  which 
words  con  but  faintly  describe,  that  Montchen- 
sey  and  Shakspeare  re-entered  the  room,  die 
former  leading  by  the  hand  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, whilst  the  latter  stood  a  iiilent  but  delisted 
spectator  of  happiness  in  which,  as  having  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  its  creator,  he  could  not 
but  largely  participate.  An  exclamation  of 
rapture  burst  from  the  lips  of  Hubert  Neville, 
for  so  we  must  now  call  him,  on  perceiving  his 
lovely  cousin,  whilst  in  die  eyes  of  Helen  joy 
sparkled  amid  tears,  for  she  hnd  been  told  of 
what  had  passed,  and  what  was  passing,  and 
her  heart  had  deeply  felt  the  influence  of  tlie 
story. 
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<<  My  dear   Hubert,"    said    Montdbensejry 
ofiering  the  youth  his  hand,  *^  it  is  with  heart- 
felt pleasure   I  again   welcome  you   to  Wye- 
bume  Hall :  let  us  mutually  forget  what  may 
have  hurt  the  fieelings  of  each  of  us;  and  ac- 
cept my  warmest  ccmgratulation  on  the  very 
important  discovery  which,   through  the  kind 
offices  of  our  great  and  good  friend  here,  to 
whom  we  are  all  so  largely  indebted,  you  have 
this  day  been  enabled  to  make.     Providence, 
indeed,   seems  to   have  conducted  him  hither 
as  an  instrument  to  us  all  of  its  choicest  be- 
nevolence;   fix)m    my  heart    he   has  removed 
a    load   which   had    pressed   it  to    the    earth 
for  years,  and,  could  I  but  see  my   unhappy 
Bertha    restored    to   society,    I    should    have 
nothing  to   wish   for   on  this   side  the  grave. 
And  here,"  he  continued,  placing  the  hand  of 
his   daughter   in    that    of    Raymond  Neville, 
"  behold  the    very  image   of  your   sister !  — 
She  has  been  to  me,  under  every  vicissitude 
and   distress,   a   ministering   angel,    and   will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  prove  to  us  a  bond  of  peace 
and  union." 

The  eyes  of  Raymond  Neville  had  been,  in 
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feci,  rivette*!  on  Helen,  from  the  moment  she 
entered  the  room ;  for  he  seemed  to  see  Bertha 
embodied  I>erorc  hitii  in  kII  her  youth  and 
beauty.  He  took  her  hnnd,  therefore,  with 
feehngs  of  |>eculiar  gratification ;  "  She  is.  in- 
deed," he  exclaimed  to  Moiitchensey,  "  the 
perfect  counterpart  of  my  unfortunate  sister,  as 
once  I  knew  her.  Ah !  would  to  heaven,  my 
dear  young  lady,"  he  added,  whilst  a  tear 
dropped  on  the  hand  that  trembled  within  his, 
"  that  your  poor  mother  could  l»e  but  a  witness 
of  this  scene !" 

Scarcely  had  tlie  wish  escaped  his  lips,  wlien, 
to  his  utter  astonUment,  Bertha  enterwl  the 
room.  There  was  a  wiklness  in  her  look,  hut 
in  every  other  respect  tlie  expression  of  her 
coiintemuice  was  singularly  pleasing,  for  she 
had  been  remarkably  handsome  in  early  lite ; 
an<l  though  her  features  were  now  pal©  and 
emaciated,  neither  loveliness  nor  grace  had  de- 
sertet)  them,  whilst  tier  long,  flowing  hair,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  carefully  arranged,  gave 
a  touching  sweetness  to  llieir  effect.  She  was 
singing  a  liiUe  plaintive  ditty  as  she  entervd, 
but  the  notes  were  instantly  arresteil   on  be- 
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holding  the  party.     For  a  moment  she  cast  her 
eyes  around  her,  lost,  as  itwere^  m  amazement^ 
but  the  next  mstant  fixed  them  intently  on  the 
countenance  of  her  brother,  appearing  delighted 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  him  alive.     The  im- 
pression, however,  was  unfortunately  very  tran- 
sient ;  for,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  her 
features  assuming  an  expression  of  indescribable 
horror,  she  ran  into  a  comer  of  the  room, 
hiding   her  l&oe  with   her  handkerchief   and 
screaming  out   that  Raymond  was  come  from 
his  grave  to  haunt  her.     It  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Shakspeare,  wlio  had  watched  with  great 
anxiety  the  effect  of  the  scene,  withdrew  Ray- 
mond Neville  to  a  distant  part  of  the  librar}',  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him,  he 
addressed  a  single  word  to  Montchensey,  who 
immediately  left   the   apartment,   accompanied 
by  Shakspeare,  his  daughter,  and  Hubert. 

Raymond  Neville  thus  left  alone  with  his 
sister,  endeavoured,  by  every  soothing  means, 
to  solicit  her  attention,  and  so  far  succeeded, 
that  she  once  more  looked  upon  him  with  an 
expression  of  delight.  He  then  ventured  gently, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,    to  place  her  arm 
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within  his ;  and  taking  her,  without  any  resist- 
ance on  her  part,  into  the  garden,  which  imme- 
diately adjoined  the  library,  he  began  to  relate 
to  her  some  of  the  principal  incidents  which  had 
occurred  to  him  during  their  long  separation. 
This  roused  her  attention;  she  became  inter- 
ested, and,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  ap- 
pearance, he  entered  with  the  utmost  circum- 
stantiality into  the  history  of  himself  and  his 
misfortunes ;  not  only  mentioning  what  had  be- 
fiiUen  him  on  the  Continent,  but .  purposely 
dwelling  on  those  incidents  and  family  affairs 
which  had  preceded  their  last  unfortunate 
meeting,  and  which  he  knew  had  been  deeply 
imprinted  on  her  mind,  minutely  relating,  at  the 
same  time,  his  recovery  from  his  wounds,  his 
capture,  and  subsequent  escape.  These  were 
topics  which  seemed  to  restore  him  to  her  in  all 
his  personal  identity ;  and  so  much  did  she  ap- 
pear disengaged  from  the  influence  of  her  former 
illusion,  that,  conceiving  he  had  gotten  entire 
possession  of  her  mind,  he  ventured  to  ask  her, 
in  a  jocular  manner,  if  she  did  not  think  him 
very  communicative  for  a  ghost.  She  looked 
at  him   archly  and   laughed,    when  instantly, 
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withdrawing  her  from  the  subject,  he  again  b&* 
gan  to  discourse  on  domestic  oonoems,  spoke 
afiecdonately  of  Montchensey  a&d  Helen,  and 
Hubert  Gray,  acknowledging  the  latter  as  his 
son ;  a  piece,  of  intelligence  which  evidently  a& 
forded  her  peculiar  delight. 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  Shakspeare^ 
with  Montchensey,  Hubert,  and  Helen,  joined 
them  as  if  by  accident,  and  were  beyond  mear 
sure  gratified  in  observing  die  calmness,  and 
even  cheerfiilness,  with  which  Bertha  received 
them,  and  entered  into  conversation;  the  change, 
indeed,  appeared  all  but  miraculous,  consider- 
ing the  suddenness  of  its  accomplishment,  and 
the  length  of  time  to  which  she  had  been  a 
prey  to  the  most  oppressive  melancholy.  To 
Shakspeare,  in  particular,  whose  unexampled 
kindness  to  her  &mily  had  been  mentioned  by 
Raymond  in  the  terms  which  it  merited,  she 
paid  the  most  marked  attention,  giving  him  her 
hand  with  a  look  that  spoke  the  depth  of  her 
feelings,  whilst  tears  of  gratitude  trickled  down 
her  cheeks.  Indeed,  had  she  Icnown  the  full 
extent  of  her  obligations  to  this  great  master  of 
the  human  mind,  the  sense  of  it  might   have 
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been  too  much  for  a  frame  delicate  as  hers,  and 
which  had  just  undergone  a  severe  and  agitating 
trial;  for  we  have  to  inform  our  readers,  that  it 
was  under  Shakspeare's  suggestion  and  arrange 
ment  that  the  fortunate  experiment  we  have  just 
recorded  had  been  made.    By  his  express  Insb 
he  had  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Berthk 
for  some  days  previous  to  the  expected  arrival 
of  Raymond  Neville,  and  had  cautiously  Oom^ 
municated  to  her  the  intelligence  of  her  brodier's 
existence;  but  nothing  seemed  to  shake  her  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  no  more;  that'  her  con- 
duct had  occasioned  his   misfinrtunea  and  hid 
death ;  and  that  she  was  nightly  visited  by  hid 
accusing  spirit.  Perceiving,  after  repeated 'trials^ 
that  neither  argument  nor  persuasion  availed 
aught,  but  rather  irritated  and  confirmed  her 
in  her  belief,  he  recommended  to  Montchenseyi 
the  plan  of  a  sudden  excitement,  of  a  sudden 
recall  of  the  intellect  to  its  former  imagery  and 
associations,  an  experiment  which  we  have  seen 
succeeded  so  completely  as  to  disperse  the  men- 
tal hallucination  like  a  dream. 

It  was  still  to  be  apprehended^  however,  Aat 
the  advantage  thus  rapidly  acquired  Ini^  not 
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be  pentmnent,  and  it  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  watch,  and  instantly  to  counteract,  the 
9inallest  aberration ;  and,  in  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing Raymond  Neville  spent  much  of  his  time 
with  her,  frequently  dining  and  passing  the  day 
in  her  own  apartment,  yet  would  the  illusory 
ideas  for  the  first  fortnight  often  recur.  They 
became,  however,  gradually  more  faint  and  tran- 
sient, and  at  the  end  of  a  month, '  afier  years  of 
partial  seclusion,  she  once  more  returned  to  her 
place  in  the  family  circle. 

Content  and  cheerfulness  unalloyed  now 
reigned  at  Wyeburne  Hall,  and  beneath  the 
cottage  of  Simon  Fraser ;  and  Shakspeare  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  those  on  whom,  under 
Providence,  he  had  been  the  means  of  conferring 
health  and  peace,  liberty  and  happiness.  Obli- 
gations great  as  these,  might  have  been  felt,  in- 
deed, almost  oppressive  from  any  hand  save 
that  of  Shakspeare ;  but  from  him  the  blessing 
came  doubled  by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  be- 
stowed, so  entirely  did  it  seem  the  result  of  pure 
goodness  of  heart,  unmixed  with  any  sense  of 
conscious  superiority.  He  sate  among  them, 
indeed,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  the  most  un- 
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pretending  of  mankind,  yet  not  without  excit- 
ing, at  times,  that  s§nse  of  grateful  awe,  which 
we  might  suppose  to  be  felt  from  the  presence 
of  a  being  of  beneficence  and  intelligence  beyond 
the  lot  of  humanity ;  for  when  the  vast  range 
and  depth  of  his  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers  were  considered,  and  these  were  con- 
trasted with  the  sweetness,  the  gentleness,  and 
simplicity  of  his  disposition  and  manners,  he 
appeared  to  be  lifted  a  step  above  his  species; 
yet  were  these  latter  qualities  so  openly  anid 
perpetually  called  into  play,  that  any  humiliating 
feeling  of  superiority  was  lost  in  a  cherished 
affection  for  the  man.  There  was  that,  in  shorty 
about  Shakspeare  which  rendered  him  peculiarly 
delightful  to  the  young,  the  ingenuous,  and  the 
unafiected ;  and,  indeed,  so  strong  was  the  ex- 
pression of  benevolence  and  kindness  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  that  it  uniformly  attracted 
even  the  notice  of  children,  whose  paradise  it 
was  to  play  about  his  knees,  and  struggle  for 
his  approving  smile. 

That  he  should  be,  therefore,  almost  idolized 
at  Wyeburne  Hall,  cannot,  after  what  has  been 
related,  seem  strange,  nor  that  he  should  be  in 
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a  more  especial  maiuiOT  an  dfcgect  of  entfaoaiastic 
Jove  and  admiratiiMi  both  to  Hubert  and  Helen. 
Indeed)  long  and  secretly  attached  as  these 
yoong  people  had  been  to  each  other,  and  fin 
▼oured:  as  that  attachment  now  was,  by  the  a{^ 
probation  of  all  parties^,  it  yet  appeared  as  if 
their  ^qpproaching  happiness  could  not  be  com- 
plete,  miless  their  admirable  friend  were  present 
to  witness,  it;  and-  it  was  accordingly  agreed, 
that  their  union  should  take  place  before  he  left 
theHalL 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  add,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  determination,  preparations  for 
the  joyful  occasion  were  immediately  commenced ; 
nor  among  the  few  friends  who  were  invited 
must  we  omit  to  record  that  Ben  Jonson  was 
not  forgotten.  He  arrived  on  the  day  preceding 
the  ceremony,  and  only  a  few  hours  afler  Agnes 
Clifibrd  and  her  sbter,  who  were  destined  to  be 
the  bridemaids. 

Never  had  Wyebume  beheld  a  day  of  such 
rejoicing  as  the  ensuing  morning  ushered  in. 
Every  eye  in  the  village  sparkled  with  delight, 
for  Hubert  and  Helen  had  been  the  favourites 
of  all,  and  blessings  without  number  were  now 
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showered  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  young 
couple,  as  they  were  seen,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  relatives  and  friends,  coining 
forward  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  the  beau- 
tifully situated  little  church  of  Wyebume*  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  mornings  in  October,  and 
it  gave  no  small  additional  satis&ction  to  the 
honest  peasantry  to  perceive  one  whom  they 
had  ever  looked  up  to  with  pride  and  pleasure* 
their  worthy  neighbour  Simon  Eraser,  taking 
such  an  honourable  station  amongst  the  gentle- 
folks from  the  Hall,  for  he  was  pacing  with 
heedful  step,  but  gleeful  eye,  near  him  whom 
he  had  long  regarded  as  his  own,  his  beloved 
Hubert.  Nothing,  indeed^  could  well  surpass 
the  gratification  of  the  good  old  man ;  for  not 
only  was  his  heart  at  rest  with  regard  to  the 
happiness  and  future  well-being  of  his  child,  as 
he  fondly  termed  the  younger  Neville,  but  it 
glowed  with  all  a  minstrel's  fire,  when  Shak- 
speare,  whom  he  had  long  venerated  as  the  first 
of  bards,  quitting  the  side  of  Ben  Jpnson,  ap- 
proached him  with  the  familiarity  of  friendship, 
and  (rfTered  him  the  assistance  of  his  arm.  A 
finer  sulyect^  in  short,  for  the  pencil  of  Rem* 
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hrandty  ooold  not  be  imif;iiied  than  were  the 
heads  of  the  aged  harper  and  the  matdikMi 
dramatist,  at  this  nunnent  ofmatofd  coortesy; 
for  the  thin  and  sQyer  tresses  of  the  formery 
just  lifted  by  thentioming  breeie^  shone  bright^ 
in  the  siin-lighty  as  he  cast  his  eyes-  beaming 
with  gratefid  enthusiasm,  on  the  manly,  open, 
and  benevolent  countenance  of  £9iakspeare^  on 
whose  features  dwelt  a  smile  of  the  most  iiH 
genuous  sweetness,  whilst  the  hair  of  the  latter, 
yet  untouched  by  time,  and  of  an  auburn  tinf^ 
hung  thickly  clustering  round  his  neck,  and 
showed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  hoary  ringlets 
of  his  venerable  companion. 

A  picture  of  a  different  kind,  and  one  which 
to  the  general  eye  could  not  fail  to  be  equally, 
if  not  still  more  engaging^  was  presented  by  the 
youthful  bride  and  bridegroom  as  they  returned 
together  fix>m  the  church.  It  would  have  been 
impossible,  indeed,  not  to  have  viewed  with 
something  approaching  to  rapture,  forms  so 
well  calculated  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  every 
bosom,  even  independent  of  those  numerous 
associations  which  endeared  them  beyond  mea- 
sure to  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  all  who  were 
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now  looking  on.  Every  eye,  in  truth,  seemed 
fixed  with  delight  on  the  spirited  and  gallant 
bearing  of  Hubert,  on  the  graceful,  delicate, 
and  highly  beautiful  figure  of  Helen ;  and  as 
for  poor  Morley,  who  had  been  allowed  to  join 
the  party  on  its  return  from  the  village,  he 
seemed  absolutely  beside  himself  with  joy,  nor 
could  any  thing  repress  his  open  declaration  of 
it  in  his  own  peculiar  way ;  for  he  struggled  to 
get  near  to  Helen,  and  bounding  before  with 
rapturous  glee,  he  would  ever  and  anon  look 
back,  and  exclaim,  from  his  store  of  recoUected 
fragments, 

Her  eyes,  God  wot,  like  diamonds  arre, 
I  durst  be  sworne  eche  is  a  starre, 
As  clear  and  brighte  as  wont  to  guide 
The  pilot  in  his  winter  tide  : 

and  immediately  addressing  those  who  were 
near  him,  would  he  add. 

From  toppe  to  toe  yee  may  her  see, 
Timber'd  and  tall  as  cedar  tree. 
Whose  statelye  growth  exceedeth  farre 
All  that  in  frithe  and  forrest  arre  : 
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and,  when  any  one,  through  a  love  for  teasing 
him,  which  was  but  too  often  the  amusement 
of  the  villagers,  appeared  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
his  encomium,  his  mdignation  would  burst  forth 
in  the  following  series  of  comparisons: 

Set  rubye  rich  to  redd  emayle, 
The  raven's  plume  to  peacock's  tayle, 
Laye  me  the  larke's  to  the  lyzard's  eye. 
The  duskye  clowde  to  the  azure  skye ; 
Sett  shallowe  brookes  to  surging  seas, 
An  orient  pearl  to  dun-white  pease, 
Matcbe  camell's  hayre  to  satten  silke, 
And  aloes  with  the  almonde  milk  ; 
So  shall,  I  wot,  those  maids  seem  faire 
Who  would  with  my  sweet  bird  compaire. 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible,  in  short,  to  ex- 
ceed the  gaiety  and  satisfaction  which  pervaded 
all  ranks  on  this  happy  occasion,  from  the 
master  of  Wyebume  Hall  to  the  humblest  of 
his  retainers  in  the  person  of  the  simple  but 
honest  Morley.  Mirth  and  festivity  formed  the 
business  of  the  day,  indeed,  for  more  than  a 
week,  nor  was  there  an  individual  throughout 
the  valley,  that  was  not  warranted,    for   this 
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period  at  least,  in  the  dismissal  of  all  that  might 
involve  either  labour  or  care. 

As  for  the  roof  of  Eustace  Montchensey,  it 
seemed  transformed  into  the  very  temple  of  wit 
and  pleasantry ;  and  with  such  officiating  high 
priests  as  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  might 
this  be  a  subject  of  wonder.  It  was  a  scene, 
indeed,  peculiarly  well  relished  by  the  taste  and 
talents  of  the  latter ;  for  beauty,  youth,  and  hi- 
larity were  around  him,  and  the  sack  and 
Rhenish  of  Wyebume  Hall  were,  in  point  of 
raciness  and  flavour,  beyond  compare.  Yet 
sparkling  and  high-seasoned  as  were  the  jokes 
and  repartees  of  Rare  Ben,  there  was  sometimes 
a  coarseness  and  bitterness  about  them  which 
inflicted  on  their  object  a  more  than  momentary 
pang,  whilst  the  sallies  of  Shakspeare,  keen  and 
efiervescent  as  they  frequently  were,  had  so 
much  of  naivete  and  kind  feeling  mixed  up  in 
their  composition,  that  even  when  productive  of 
the  heartiest  laugh,  the  individual  rendered  im- 
mediately  contributive  to  thb  eflect,  was,  if 
present,  the  one  beyond  all  others,  perhaps, 
most  ready  and  willing  to  join  in  the  jest 

In  fiict,  the  example  of  these  celebrated  men. 
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who  were  not  only  witty  themselyes,  but  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others,  might  be  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  competition  of  conversational 
pleasantries  throughout  the  entire  household  of 
Montchensey;  and  when  these  flagged,  masques, 
and  pageantry,  and  spectacle,  were  called  in, 
in  the  getting  up  of  which,  the  imagination  and 
technical  skill  of  the  two  bards  were  exerted 
with  a  power  of  illusion  which  seemed  to  achieve 
wonders. 

So  delighted,  indeed,  were  all  parties  with 
the  generous  and  almost  boundless  hospitality 
which  were  displayed  at  Wyebume  Hall  on 
this  re-union  of  the  two  families,  that  it  became 
a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  their  attractions.  Shakspeare  was  the  last 
who  departed,  and  he  left  Wyeburne  with  a 
thousand  benedictions  on  his  head  for  the  no- 
ble, generous,  and  unequalled  efforts  which  he 
had  made,  and  successfully  made  too,  for  the 
welfare  and  preservation  of  its  inmates  ;  and  not 
without  a  promise,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Ne- 
villes and  Montchenseys,  that  they  would  not  fail 
to  visit  him  at  New- Place  during  the  ensuing 
May. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  pro- 
mise was  never  fulfilled ;  for  in  the  April  of  the 
following  year,  and  on  the  same  day  with  his 
great  contemporary  Cervantes,  died  our  match- 
less and  immortal  bard.  The  event,  as  it  was 
entirely  unapprehended  by  his  friends  at  Wye- 
bume,  having  never  been,  apparently,  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  during  his  residence 
there,  proved  to  them  a  shock  of  the  most 
severe  and  trying  kind;  for  they  had  ample 
reason,  as  we  have  fully  shown,  to  love  and 
venerate  Shakspeare,  not  only  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  from  a  heart-felt 
consciousness  of  great  personal  obligation  ;  and 
they  were,  in  fact,  meditating  how  best,  in  their 
intended  visit  to  Stratford,  they  should  express 
their  continued  sense  of  gratitude,  when  the 
mournful  news  arrived. 

There  were  few  events,  indeed,  which  could 
have  thrown  a  deeper  cloud  over  the  happiness 
of  Wyebume  than  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
nor  one  that  was  likely  to  leave  a  more  perma- 
nent impression  of  regret  and  sorrow.  Not 
many  weeks,  in  fact,  were  suffered  to  elapse, 
before  Montcfaensey,  together  with  Hubert  and 
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Helen,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  Hall,  deter- 
mined on  an  expedition  to  Stratford,  not  only 
with  a  view  of  mingling  their  grief  with  that  of 
the  bereaved  fiunily  of  the  poet,  but  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  circumstances  had  accompa- 
nied or  preceded  a  deprivation  so  truly  to  be 
deplored ;  and  to  indulge,  at  the  same  time,  a 
melancholy  luxury  in  visiting  the  tomb  of  their 
beloved  friend. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  fine  day  in  June^ 
about  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  bard^ 
when  they  reached  Stratford,  and  found  the 
whole  town  still  lamenting  the  irretrievable  loss 
which  they  had  sustained.  Their  first  object 
was  to  see  Dr.  Hall,  from  whom  they  expected 
to  acquire  all  the  information  they  were  in 
search  of.  As  might  be  imagined,  their  unex- 
pected appearance  opened  afresh  the  tide  of 
grief  which  was  but  just  beginning  to  subside, 
and  Mrs.  Hall  especially,  whose  love  and  ad- 
miration of  her  father  had  been  almost  un- 
bounded, seemed  nearly  overcome  by  the  in- 
tensity of  her  own  emotions.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  first  burst  of  agonizing  sorrow  was  over, 
both  she  and  her  husband  appeared  to  enjoy  a 
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mourniiil  gratification  in  relating  some  of  the 
particulars  which  had  occurred  during  the  short 
struggle  which  had  terminated  the  life  of  their 
invaluable  relative. 

Dr.  Hall  said  he  had  been  extremely  puzzled 
to  give  any  satisfactory  account,  eidier  o(  the 
name  or  character  of  the  disease,  which  had  so 
prematurely  robbed  the  world  of  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments.     ^  I  think  I  told  you,**  be 
continued,    addressing  Montchensey,    ^  when 
we  met  last  year  at  the  CoU^e,  that  our  friend 
had    been   subject  ever   since  his  great   and 
humane  exertions,  during  the  dreadful  fire  here 
of  1614,  to  the  occasional  attack  of  an  obscure, 
and  for  the  most  part,  a  transient  affection  of 
the  chest,  especially  after  any  more  than  usual 
fatigue,  either  of  body  or  mind;  but  as  no  man 
possessed  a  more  easy  and  cheerful  disposition, 
or  was,  on  every  account,  more  deservedly  at 
peace  within  himself,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
his  exercise  and  mode  of  living  were,  in  general, 
regular  and  uniform,  these  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  in  the  intervals  he  was  in  apparent 
good  health.     He  had  returned,  indeed,  from 
Wydt>ume^  looking,  to  our  great  gratification. 
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uncommonly  well  and  hearty,  and  had  passed 
through  the  winter  with  only  two  slight  attacks 
of  hb  singular  complaint,  and  those  of  but  a  few 
hours'  duration.     In  the  spring,  however,  and 
only  a  week  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  gotten 
cold,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  wet  and 
considerable   fatigue,  incurred  in   behalf  of  a 
friend  for  whom  he  had  felt  much  anxiety ;  and 
these  united  causes  brought  on  an  attack,  which 
from  the  first  put  on  an  alarming  appearance, 
and  which,  setting  at  defiance  all  that  myself 
and  another   physician    from    Warwick  could 
suggest  for  his  relief,  terminated  the  life  of  our 
dear  patient,  in  less  than  eight  and  forty  hours 
from  its  commencement !" 

"  And  were  his  mental  faculties  preser\'ed  to 
him  ?"  said  Montchensey,  after  a  pause  of  con- 
siderable length. 

"  It  was  an  unspeakable  happiness  to  us  all," 
replied  Mrs.  Hall,  "  that  my  dear  father  re- 
tained not  only  his  mind,  but  its  perfect  com- 
posure to  tlie  last  moments  of  his  existence. 
He  had  made  his  will  about  a  month  before, 
so  that  nothing  relative  to  his  worldly  affairs 
could  give  him  any  disturbance ;  and  though 
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be  wns  convinced,  as  he  told  us,  trom  the  first, 
by  his  own  seasations,  tiiat  he  should  uot  liv^ 
uid  occaaioaally  suQered  much  pain,and,  tbrouglH 
out,  exlrone  languor  and  &intne#s,  his  cheery 
tulness,  and,  above  all,  his  resignation,  nevfllt 
forsook  him. 

At  this  nioment  Mrs.  Hall  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  worthy  vicar  of  Stratford^ 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Rogers,  who  had  returned  Uint 
morning  trom  London,  and  who  lind  called 
upon  the  Doctor  to  state,  that  he  had,  according 
to  liis  wishes,  seen  Stanton  the  scidptor,  whq 
had  promised,  as  soon  as  he  was  tree  6vm  his 
present  numerous  engagements,  to  undertake 
the  monument  which  he.  Dr.  Hall,  purposed 
erectirig  to  the  memory  of  his  tather-in-law. 

"  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  Iriends,"  said 
the  Doctor,  addressing  Montchensey,  Hubert 
Neville,  and  his  lady,  "  that,  I  tnist,  I  shall  be 
able  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  faithtiil  resem- 
blance of  our  admirable  townsman ;  for  I  hav« 
had  a  cast  taken  from  bis  features,  and,  as  bis 
illness  was  very  short*  and  neither  distordon 
nor  emaciation  were  its  conscqusoces,  it  will 
praseDt  him  to  the  w^irld,    provided  Stantoa 
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does  but  justice  to  his  modd,  with  a  great  por- 
tion of  that  sweetness,  benignity,  and  intelli- 
gence of  expressimi,  which  was  wont  to  animafe 
his  countenance,  and  delight  all  who  ^>proached 
him.** 

<<  Ah !  would  to  heaven,  you  could  perpe- 
tuate,'* cried  Hubert  Neville,  with  eager  emotion, 
<*  a  portion  also  of  hb  genius  and  his  talents ; 
but,  to  adopt  his  own  emphatic  language,  *  toe 
n^er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  f  It  would, 
however,''  he  continued,  <<  be  a  great  satis&ction 
to  myself,  to  my  Helen,  and  her  &ther,  could 
we  be  permitted,  ere  the  sun  goes  down,  tx} 
visit  the  spot  where  you  have  laid  all  that  re- 
mains of  our  beloved  friend,  to  me,  indeed,  a 
more  than  father  !" 

"  I  will  be  your  conductor,"  said  the  Vicar  ; 
^^  for  though  it  is  a  melancholy  office,  it  is  one 
likewise  which  can  never  fell  to  be  productive 
of  many  great  and  useful,  and  ennobling  emo- 
tions." "  I  also  will  accompany  you,"  said  the 
Doctor ;  "  but  as  for  you,  Susanna,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Hall,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
meditating  such  an  attempt,  ^^  I  am  afraid,  my 
love,  you  are  not  yet  equal  to  the  task."     As  he 
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Uttered  these  words  in  a  somewhat  hesitating 
manner,  Mrs.  Hall  burst  into  tears,  and  Helen, 
whose  heart  felt  tenderly  interested  for  her, 
took  her  hand,  and  they  left  the  room  together. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  remarked  the  Vicar,  ad- 
dressing Dr.  Hall,  <^  that  your  lady  should  still 
continue  thus  deeply  afflicted ;  for,  I  believe,  no 
&ther  ever  loved  a  daughter  more  affectionately 
than  did  Shakspeare  his  Susanna ;  nor  did  ever 
daughter,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  more  truly 
and  correctly  estimate  the  extraordinary  worth 
and  talents  of  a  parent  than  Mrs.  Hall.  I  have 
often  thought,  indeed,  that  she  might  have 
adopted,  in  reference  to  him,  the  touching  lan- 
guage of  the  amiable  Ruth,  and  have  said, 
<  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I 
be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more 
also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me  !' " 

There  was  something  in  these  observations 
of  the  aged  Vicar  which  seemed  peculiarly  to 
affect  all  present,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
come  within  sight  of  the  hallowed  &bric  which 
protected  the  remains  of  the  poet,  that  the  si- 
lence was  materially  broken.  Then  it  was  that 
the    singularly  solemn   aspect  of  the  churchy 
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venerable  and  magnifioent  in  its  architecture^ 
situated  on  the  very  margin  of  the  Aycn^  and 
in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cemetery,  embo- 
somed as  it  were  in  a  grove  of  lofty  ehns,  and 
^proached  through  a  long  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
drew  from  Montchensey  and  his  son-in-law, 
repeated  exclamations  of  deep  feeling  and  ad* 
miration.  '^  How  awfiil,  yet  how  beautiful,  is 
this  sacred  pUe  V*  said  the  former,  as  they  en- 
tered  the  buttressed  and  embattled  porch  which 
foitns  the  north  entrance  into  the  nave^  *<  and 
how  worthy  of  being  the  depository  for  the 
ashes  of  our  immortal  bard  !" 

They  now,  preceded  by  the  Vicar,  traversed 
the  building  in  deep  silence,  and  on  entering 
the  chancel,  whose  lofly  and  highly-finished 
windows,  filled  with  stained  glass,  shed  a  rich 
but  sombre  light  over  the  whole  choir,  every 
earthly  emotion,  every  thought  save  what  was 
prompted  by  religious  feeling  and  the  solemn 
purport  of  their  visit,  seemed  to  die  within  them. 
"  Beneath  yonder  flag,"  said  the  Vicar,  pointing 
to  one  somewhat  remarkably  distinguished,  at 
the  moment,  by  a  setting  sun-beam  lingering 
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m  its  site,   "  rests  all  that  can  peri^  of  oiit 
belored  Shakspeare  I" 

They  drew  near,  and,  after  aa  unbroken 
pauae  of  some  minutes,  during  which  mora  than 
one  tear  was  heard  to  fall  upon  the  stone  which 
covered  his  remans,  Montchensey  read,  thou^ 
in  a  somewhat  tremulous  voice,  the  four  follow- 
ing lines,  which  he  found  inscribed  upon  its 
sur&ce: 

Good  frend)  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare  ; 
Blest  be  y'  man  y^  Bparea  thes  Btones, 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones. 

"  This  rather  singular  inscription,"  remarked 
the  Vicar,  as  soon  as  Montchensey  had  ceased 
reading,  **  was  written  by  our  friend,  and  at  his 
request  placed  upon  his  grave^  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  protect  it  from  a  violation  to  which 
many  of  the  tombs  in  this  church,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  have  been  for  ages  subjected,  and  which, 
however  custom  may  have  reconciled  it  to  the 
general  mind,  he  viewed  with  abhorraice.  You 
perceive  that  ornamented  door  on  your  left 
hand,  it  opens  into  a  Saxon  crypt  or  chamel- 
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house,  which,  from  its  appearance,  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  part  of  our  venerable  fitbric ; 
and  hither,  from  a  remote  period,  has  it  been 
usual  from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  bones  of 
the  dead  fit>m  the  grave  which  they  had  long 
tenanted.  An  instance  of  the  kind,  if  I  recol- 
lect aright,  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  him 
who  now  sleeps  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  im«- 
pression  arising  fit>m  the  melancholy  spectacle 
was  such  as  to  suggest  the  petition,  the  blessing 
and  the  imprecation  which  you  have  just  re- 
peated." 

**  That  they  will  have  their  due  influence 
with  posterity,"  exclaimed  Hubert  Neville, 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  who,  knowing  this 
to  be  the  grave  of  Shakspeare,  will  dare  to  vio- 
late such  an  asylum  !" 

"  The  monument  which  we  purpose  erecting 
to  his  memoiy,"  said  Dr.  Hall,  "  will,  of  course, 
point  to  this  stone  as  covering  his  remains.  It 
will  be  placed  immediately  over  it,  against  this 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  the  bust,  which 
is  to  constitute  its  most  important  part,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  carry  to  a  remote  age  the  express 
image  and  features  of  his  person." 
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^^  It  is  of  yet  greater  importance,''  remarked 
the  Vicar,  raising  himself  from  the  posture  of 
meditation  in  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
absorbed,  **  that  to  distant  times  it  should  be 
known  that  our  admirable  friend,  gifted  as  he 
was  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,  was,  on  prin- 
ciple, and  after  due  enquiry,  a  firm  believer  in 
the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  I  am  anxious, 
therefore,  to  record,  whilst  we  are  thus  standing 
over  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  poet,  and  I 
would  fain  hope  the  attestation  may  be  as  dur- 
able as  his  own  fame,  that  no  man  ever  left 
the  world  with  a  spirit  more  humble  or  re- 
signed, or  with  one  more  unreservedly  reposing 
on  the  merits  of  its  Saviour,  and  the  mercies  of 
its  God." 
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